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THANKSGIVING DAY 


With profound gratitude all true Americans should this day render thanksgiving unto 
Almighty God. Amid the turmoil of the hour, the campaign of evil which threatens the 
nation, the wild riot of extravagance in public and private life, the strikes and threatened 
strikes, the cries which rise fast and furious for more money and for more selfish indul- 
gence and for less efficiency and less work, we can, nevertheless, as a nation thank God 
and take courage. 

On the other side of the shield and writ bold and strong are to be found more unselfish- 
ness, more love of mankind, more service to fellow-man, more employers who are 
seeking to follow the divine command of the Golden Rule, many honest-hearted employes 
who are working not with eye service, but as in the sight of God, and more money poured 
out for religious activities, for hospitals, churches, schools and orphan asylums, for homes 
for the aged and feeble, more concentration of man’s thought upon the real meaning of 
this hour and a deeper consecration of men to the service of their fellow-men and their 
God than the world has ever known. 

One side of the shield may show selfishness, worldliness, the lust of man for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, lawlessness and an accursed spirit of evil which fattens on the rottenness 
developed by its own devil-directed activities. Looking only on that side, all is dark and 
forbidding and the clouds lower ominously; but turn to the other side, and there we see 
that unselfishness is written larger than selfishness; patriotism is cut deeper than the stain 
of Bolshevism; religious zeal overspreads the irreligious vociferations of those who would 
dethrone God; the wild riot of extravagance is surpassed in power by the broadness of 
the giving of money and of lives to the service of God and of mankind. 

In proportion as optimism in value surpasses pessimism, as faith in the Eternal is 

superior to the negation of a non-believer, as business prosperity is more to be desired 
than trade stagnation, as life is sweeter than the pangs of death, as heaven is more than 
hell, so should our Thanksgivings for the blessings this nation enjoys swell louder than our 
groans. 
An old legend tells that out from heaven two angels daily speed their way to earth, 
each carrying a basket; one for the purpose of gathering up the petitions of earth, and the 
other for carrying back to heaven the thanksgivings of earth for the blessings enjoyed. 
The legend says that the Angel of Petition wings its way back with its basket piled to the 
utmost limit of its capacity, while the Angel of Thanksgiving returns with an almost empty 
basket. We are more apt to give our thoughts to petitions for new blessings than to render 
thanksgiving for the blessings we have. 

Let America on this Thanksgiving Day send back to the Heavenly Land the Angel of 
Thanksgiving with its basket, aye, with many baskets loaded to the limit. 
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Bethlehem Special High Speed 
Tool Steel 


This steel is especially adapted for taking the heaviest cuts at the highest speeds, at the same 
time retaining the full efficiency of its cutting edge. Each producing step outcome of experts’ 
research and needs of customer. Uniformity in cutting qualities assured. Developed in Bethle- 
hem shops. 


Practical Information in ‘‘Tool Steel Catalogue” 
Prompt Delivery 
Inquiries Invited 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


Works at 


Bethlehem, Lebanon, Reading, Steelton, Titusville, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


Warehouses at Bethlehem, Boston and Cleveland 


General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving. 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Massachusetts 
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—Built to ycur needs. 
—Cut haulage costs. 
— Save time and labor. 


Send for catalog 84. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE CO. St. Louis 
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Brookford Mills Mfg. Co. of Brookford,N.C. 


Are Keen Buyers 
They have standardized L. & M. Semi- paste Paints, 
because three quarts of oil must be mixed with each 
gallon, and the product is 134 gallons of superb mixed 
paint at low cost. 
They are assured of extreme durability and great 
covering and hiding properties. 
Samples gladly sent. 


We have sold Paints 
‘tapon honor’’ for 63 years. 


Longman & Martinez 
Paint Makers 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 
































WORK! WORK! WORK! 


That’s the motto of “Handy Andy.” Never 
gets tired. Never strikes. Never lets up 
until you say so. 

“Handy Andy,”’ the practical, portable, ad- 
justable elevator, is the strong-armed 
workman that lifts and eon- 
veys bags, boxes, bales 
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WIRE ROPE 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


































NICHOLSON FILES 


The Files that cut the Smooth- 
est—a File for every purpose. 


Send for File Filosophy—a fifty years’ Education in 
Files and Filing in one hour, 


NICHOLSON FILE CoO. 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 




































“MACWHYTE” 


WIRE ROPE 


MEANS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
Made only by 


MACOMBER & WHYTE ROPE CO. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
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BIFOLDING DOORS. 
STEEL AND WOOD. 


Our engineering Dept. will submit % 
plans and specifications. Write today % 
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Satan’s Brood. 


By J. B. Hatt. 

sred in the slime of the city’s slums, 
Schooled in its festering moil; 

They live by the wage of their twisted brains, 
Never by honest toil; 

And, as the jackal hunts with pack, 
(Mark of Cain on the weak), 

So they, true spawn of the womb of Hell, 
Make one with the Bolshevik 

Treacherous yeggs, highwaymen bold 
Beggars who cringe and fawn: 

Never has gathered a crew so black 
Since civilization’s dawn. 

And, as the jackal hunts with the pack. 
(Mark of Cain on the weak). 

So they, true spawn of the womb of Hell, 


Make one with the Bolshevik 


Murder, arson and rapine, 
These be 


They are the vipers who shot in the back 


their Trinity : 


The men who kept them free: 


And, as the jackal hunts with the pack, 
(Mark of Cain on the weak). 
So they, true spawn of the womb of Hell 


Make one with the Bolshevik 


And we, whose forbears tamed the wild 
And made the 


Shall we in « 


desert bloom, 


»wwardice supine 





Await the Soviet doom’? 

Or band together for the right 
(Never a sign of the weak) 

To purge this land of the spawn of Hell 
Which is known as the Bolshevil 


SOVEREIGNTY OF UNITED 
STATES. 


ROBABLY the greatest victory ever won in the history of 


SENATE SAVED 


world democracy is that which saved the sovereignty of 
this nation through the defeat of the League of Nations as 
proposed. The MANUFACTURERS Recorp never lost faith in its 
belief that the more the subject was discussed, the more 
thoroughly would the nation become aroused to the tremen 


dous danger involved in tying ourselves up into what would 


practically have been an unbreakable contract, as would have 
been the case had we adopted the League without radical res 
ervations or amendments 

We have never opposed some form of league or alliance which 
would help to bring the world into closer friendly relationship, 


and possibly lessen the danger of war, but we have never for 


one moment wavered in the conviction that the League of 
Nations as presented to Congress was the most dangerous 
proposition ever brought before the American people the 
adoption of which would have destroyed the sovereignty of 
this country and in effect made us completely subservient to 
the domination of other nations 

This great and mighty land, whose advancement has been 
the marvel of all human history, whose moral and business 


influence in the world has been largely due to its absolute in 


moral weight at any 


the ad 


dependence and its ability to throw its 


moment on any side of world questions, was urged by 


vocates of the League to place itself in a position where other 
nations would have a right to say absolutely what it should 
do or what it should not do, where its troops should be sent 
or where they should not be sent 

We were asked to give eight other nations the right to cast 
eight votes to our one in the Council. while in the Assemb! 
to which ih one WwW i\ ol another all qu stions could be referred 
or through which all questions could be dominated, our vote 


for Haiti, one for Liberia 


would have been one as against one 
one for South Africa, one for Hedija ind one for a great many 
other countries The vote of the United States, with its 110 
OOO.000 peonle. contro! “r bout one li l of l world i l 
mulated wealth. would have been the same as the vote of 
one of two or three negro-don ated countries: the sa " 
Lledj: with its Mol meda | lat nel ! 
the other inferior nations tT the we l l ah ! 
seek to disguise the 1 tter as advocates of the League |! 
in many cases done, tl is no ge ng ay fr | wt 
that we were being asked to t the sovers 
natio ind its independence ill time to co 
ganization controlled | tions largely alier f ‘ 
ernment thought and in spirations to the I ed St 

] two thousand ve < or more I ope has been a " ‘ 
gS l lts different terms our tl S 
ir sies rul e tl g the centuries enlousies of States 
ind of sties ' fra influence the ad ev of Fy 
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whose nations have f co es made di 
diplomacy not Iwavs b inv mie s of the highest « é 
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absent at great distances from the city that we were not able ¢ 


their means for achieving their ends, and the ends have not 
always been worthy of our imitation. 

When, voicing the spirit which was abroad throughout this 
land against the League of Nations in the form proposed, 
members of the United States Senate took their stand and 
announced to the world that under no condition would they 
vote for the league as proposed, they gave to Europe a defi- 
nite notice, which Europe fully understood. The countries of 
Europe have known full well that the covenant of the League 
of Nations as brought back from Europe would not be adopted 
by America. They were notified in advance, and in every 
diplomatic circle in Europe the position of the Senate on that 
point was fully understood. 

In the Senate on March 4, 1919, there was presented by 
Senator Lodge a resolution for the express purpose of record 
ing the fact that a large number of Senators had signed a 
statement of their approval of that resolution, and that they 


would have voted for it if the opportunity had been given 


them. This action is recorded in the Congressional Record of 


March 4 as follows 
Mr. Lodge Mr. President. I desire to take only a moment of 
the time of the Senate I wish to offer the resolution whicl 


hold in my hand, a very brief one 


Where: under the Constitution it is a function of the Se 
advise and ¢ sent to r dissent fror the ratification of any treats 
of the United States, and no ‘such treaty can become operative with 
out the consent f the Se expressed by tl flirmat e of 
two-thirds of the Ser ors present ind 

Whereas, owing to the victory of the rms of tl if 1S s and 

the nations with ! s sso l I ( f was 
col ned and is new sessi t Paris for the purpose « ng 

! erms of ] I 

Whereas a com e ¢ tl confer has proposed a 
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reach them, but we expect to hear from them tomorrow 
as we expect, their answers are fayorable their names yw 


added to the list 


Later on a number of Democratic Senators announced that 
they would not vote for the League of Nations, and in doing 
so they demonstrated their independence and their readiness 
to serve their country in place of their party, despite the tre- 
mendous party pressure that was brought to bear to hold them 
in line. 

To those who did not have abiding faith in this country 
it looked for a while as though the League of Nations cht 
he adopted by the United States Senate, for there had heen 
created an atmosphere which made millions of people believe 
that this was some Divine institution which would save the 
world from war, when in reality it would have had no re 
effect in keeping the world out of war than was the slogar 
unwisely adopted in the last Presidential election: “He 
us out of war,” Was instrumental in keeping this ec 


out of war. 


Men and women alike, realizing the awful horrors of war 
aud eager to save their loved ones and the loved o1 of 
other lands from the butchery of war, eagerly grabbed at the 


thought that the League of Nations would be the end of ar 


In all human probability it would have been the cause of 
many Wars, 

With the tremendous power of President Wilso1 vho 
threw the whole energy of his nature into the situation ist 
as he did in the campaign when he unwisely permitted his 


party to appeal to the country on the ground that “He ke 
out of war,” although in every diplomatic circle it must have 
been known that we would inevitably have to enter wat 


with all the world’s desire for peace eagerly grasping 


thought that the League would save the world from wat . 
not to be wondered at that for a time men were swept off 
heir feet in advocacy of the League But as the 

id thought of the country came to a clearer unders 
ing of its meaning, as the men who in the Senate ¢ 
definite announcement to the world that the plan, as 


oposed, could not be carried through, there came a g 
iwakening in all parts of the country to the treme! 1s 


dangers involved 


Men saw as they had not seen before that though they 
were the inheritors of all the liberty, all the prosperity, all 
the moral force which had come to this country through the 
sacrifice of our forefathers in having established a Govern- 
ment free from entangling alliance, they would now, if they 
favored the League of Nations, deny to their descendants the 
mighty bless'ngs end the great privileges which we of this 


generaticn have enjoyed. 


At the expense of those who may come after us, at the 
expense of the democracy and sovereignty of this country, 
which must to some extent stand alocf and uphold by its love 
of liberty the idea of democracy and freedom throughout the 
world, the advocates of the League were throwing away all 
of the experience of the last 150 years gained by us, and ail 
of the experience which mankind has gained through thou- 
sands of years, in that human nature unchanged by the power 
of religicn is exactly the same human nature which has pre- 
vailed since the world began. 

Washington’s advice against entangling alliances is more 
applicable today than it was in his day. 


rhe wars of recent years, though on a larger seale, be 
everything today is done on a bigger scale than forme 


merely a continuation of the war-like spirit of Em 


former years The Hun is the same Hun which even ¢ 


learned to know and to despise 2000 years ago The 7 5 


und many other nationalities of Europe are in no resp 
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fereut from what they were hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago. The ambitions of the nations of Europe are the same 
today as they were then. Europe did not seek the League of 
Nations, 


While we are writing this editorial we have a letter from 


It was thrust upon Europe by America. 


an American now in Paris, one of the best world-informed 
men we have ever known, a Democrat, and who in the course 
of this letter said: 

“The latest thing is the open discussion of a Franco-Anglo- 
Sp: sh Alliance which will atten pt to settle some Mediterranean 
vexed questions. The nations are all making haste to fix up 
agi ents to give them new commercial opportunities before the 
Lex e can exercise any control over international affairs It is 
evident that they see smail advantage in submitting vital ques 
tions to this council and they wish to close their contracts befor 
the League becomes operative.” 

hat is the spirit in which Europe is regarding the League 
of Nations. Europe, of course, is eager to have the financial 
backing of the United States. It naturally wants to draw us 
into the closest possible alliance that it may fall back upon 
this country and demand that we shall carry its burdens and 
submit ourselves to its yoke. We may voluntarily well offer 


to undertake many of Europe’s burdens and glory in the 


- privilege of doing it, but when we permit Europe to put on 


our neck the yoke which would fasten us to an unbreakable 
contract, the situation becomes entirely different 

\ great deal has been said about our ability to withdraw 
from the League if not satisfied with its workings We 
should, however, remember that this privilege is accorded to 
us only upon the condition that the other members of the 
League agree that we have fulfilled all of our international 
obligations, and they are the ones who would vote as to 
whether we had done this or not. Moreover, we can learn a 
little from our own experience. Virginia was one of several 
States, which, when it entered the Union, did so with an 
express reservation that it could withdraw whenever it so 
cesired. Massachusetts and other States in times past 
claimed that they had a right to withdraw from the Union, 
but when in 1861 some of the States undertook to do that 
which they thought they had a Constitutional right to do, all 
of the force of the Union was thrown into the battle to com- 
pel them by the power of the sword to remain in the Union. 
The right of the United States to withdraw from the League 
of Nations under the proposed covenant certainly could not 
have been as strong as was the right of some of the States 
in this Union to withdraw from it when they so desired, but 
their effort to do so met with overwhelming armed force to 


crush out their attempt. 


Would Europe and the Orient be less determined to keep 
us in the League than this country was in keeping the South in 
the Union? 


Are We, as a nation, willing to risk our existence by sign 
ing our name to a contract which would give all the other 
nations of the world a right to say whether we had fulfilled 
all of our international obligations, and whether we should 
be permitted to withdraw from the League, or whether by 
the power of the force of the united world against us, we 
should be compelled to remain in the League? 

It is a matter for profound thankfulness on this Thanks 
giving Day that that Divine guidance which hus led this coun 
try through so many periods of danger has saved America 
from accepting the League of Nations until that League 
agreement has been rewritten or so safeguarded by reserva- 


tions that the soul of America will be forever saved. 


GOVERNOR DAVIS OF IDAHO ON LAW AND 
ORDER MAINTENANCE. 


P yeecensn D. W. DAVIS of Idaho, in a telegram to the 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD, says: 


“I thoroughly agree with the article in the Manufacturers 
Record of October 30 as to ‘what the President and every 
Governor should say.’ Idaho is fortunate in that we have the 
only commercial syndicalism law in the United States with 
real teeth in it, and you can trust that we are enforcing it to 
the limit of our ability. 

“This is no time for weaklings. Men in public office should 
cast aside everything on consideration to do work of estab- 
lishing responsible law and order. I have no time for men in 
public office who lack moral courage, and I am happy to see 
the splendid stand for the righteous cause of stable govern- 
ment which the Governors of the States of the Union are 
taking.” 

This is a ringing, virile, vigorous stand of an Americal 


We do not know Governor Davis: this is the first commu 


tion we have ever had from him But if there is any man in 
America who. has more clearly stated the situation than he 
has, we have not had the pleasure of reading what he had 


to sav on the subject 


Every reply received from Governors who ve swered 
the questio presented connection with the editorial entitled 
What the President and Every Governor Should 8S has 
takena stand for the chit and the e \ l 
order ve mech i eepl e with the state ( (y 
Davis of Idaho nless, perc we except Gove r Cat 
of Florida. whose thre ne ‘ ttal answe ve 1 
‘ m of wl e he proposes to s l 1 tl iinter f 
lay ad « lk Gove ar ¢ ts ‘ V ul lit ou 
ssue of Nove er 1 ind Is s Vs 
“You ww I ' t ‘ 
thing t ‘ tier if 

Che editorial to which Governor Davis and other Governors 


referred was as follows 


“Every man who is now willingly idle. every man who 
seeks to lessen his efficiency or that of others, every man who 
is not now doing his utmost to increase production is a slacker 
in the greatest warfare of history a war to save the world 
from anarchy and poverty and starvation; a war to save cl\ 


ilization from barbarisn 
“The man who is a slacker and non-producer at such an 
hour as this is helping to starve women and helpless babies 
“Rut sinful as is the man who is now a_ non-producer, 


infinitely worse is the man who adds to his own sin of idleness 


the crime of trving by force to keep others from work Ile 
is a double criminal Whatever right a man may have had 
in the past to quit work, surely in this awful day of world 


chaos no man has any more moral right to be idle than able 
bodied men had to be slackers and cowards when the nation 
called them to its colors. Moreover, when he seeks to maltreat 
others who wish to work he becomes more despicable than the 
deserter or the traitor. The latter was a traitor to his coun 
trv. while the man who adds to his own idleness this other 
crime is not merely a traitor to his own country, but he is a 


traitor to all civilization 


“Therefore, we hereby reaffirm our oath of office and will 
give protection to every man who desires to wol and w 
suppress every sign of lawlessness if it takes the entire I 
of the United States and every volunteer who might be « ed 


nto service 

“No man shall by threats or intimidation be kept from work, 
and every man who is guilty of such intimidation wi he 
treated as criminal, and to this there will be no exception 
No supposed political influence, no appeal to the labor spi 
will save the guilty ones from punishment; law and order 


shall be maintained.” 
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‘Ship Now! 


When the armistice was signed the Manufacturers Record 
urged its readers to begin a BUILD NOW campaign, on the 
ground that while there might be some small temporary fluc- 
tuaticns in prices, there would be no general decline in wages 
or materials, but that when once the Government control of 
business was lifted the tendency would be toward higher 
figures. Some thought our position was wrong, but now all 
can see we are entering upon a tremendous boom in business 
with a marked tendency to advancing prices. 

We would now warn our readers of an impending shortage 
in railroad facilities, which before winter will become so acute 
that many building operations will suffer and manufacturers 
will have difficulty in securing raw materials and delivering 
their finished product. 

Coal will be in short supply, and dwellings and factories 
will scramble for the limited quantity available. 

It behooves every business man in advance to meet this 
situation as best he can, with the certainty that railroad trans- 
portation for years to come will be wholly unequal to the 
needs of the country. 

Every nerve should be strained to increase railroad facili- 
ties, and to build highways in order that automobiles and 
motor trucks may supplement inadequate railroad facilities. 


Every ton of coal needed for this winter should be bought 
now and stored away; every ton of building material that will 
be required for work under contract should be hurried to its 
destination before the grain and cotton movement of the fall 
gives to the public a full realization of the inadequate trans- 
portation facilities of the country. 

SHIP NOW everything you will need this fall and winter 
which is suitable for transportation ahead of the day of its use. 

The foregoing appeared as a cover-page editorial in the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp of July 10 of this year. 

We wonder how many of our readers heeded the advice to 
lay in their winter supply of coal for dwellings and for fac 
tories, and to ship in the summertime everything they could 
possibly get which they would need during the coming win- 
ter? The advice given in that editorial was merely in line 
with what we had been saying for months and which we 
continued to say during all the summer. It was based on a 
knowledge of the situation which then existed and of condi 
tions which would come to pass this winter, and we knew that 
in urging these facts upon our readers we would be rendering 
them a very great service if they would only heed the advice 

If any of our readers did not follow the advice which we 
then pressed so earnestly upon their attention, we will be 
glad to know whether it was because they thought the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp did not know whereof it was speak 
ing, or whether it was merely due to the habit of procrasti- 
nation which many of us have. In this connection we would 
like to emphasize the fact that the MANUFAcTURERS ReEcorD 
never takes a position of this kind in urging any particular 
line of activity upon its readers without having the facts on 
which to base its advice. The reader who followed the ad- 
vice given in regard to the purchase of coal and the shipment 
of other material last summer certainly has cause now to 
rejoice. 


* 


EDUCATING FARMERS IN THE USE OF 
TRACTORS. 
A TRACTOR school for six Alabama counties will be con 


ducted at Childersburg, in Talladega county, the week of 


December 8 to 13, inclusive, by the Alabama Extension Serv 


ice, 
The idea of the school is to train farmers practically in the 


proper handling of tractors in their farm work. 





All the leading manufacturers of tractors have been invited 
to participate in the school and make practical demonstra- 
tions of their machines, and the school should be of much 
mutual benefit. The more machinery the farmer uses now 
the greater the production of needed foodstuffs is likely to be 


— 


AS THE NATION CALLED MEN TO THE 
COLORS IT MUST NOW CALL THE WORK. 
ERS TO DO THEIR DUTY. 


URING the war, when this country was trying to ve 

the world from barbarism and save Christianity from 
the destructive power of atheism, as expressed through Ger- 
many’s war upon civilization and Christianity, it was deemed 
the proper thing that from every pulpit in the land, Catholic 
and Protestant and synagogue alike, there should go forth a 
constant call to patriotism, an unceasing effort to arouse the 
nation to the need of standing behind the soldiers and the 
Government in the purchase of Liberty Bonds and in subscrib 
ing to the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of 
Columbus and other organizations of a similar character 

Today a greater need faces the nation—a need to quicken 
patriotism to arouse every latent activity of the land in behalf 
of increasing the output of farms and of factories to meet the 
demand which is now far in excess of the supply and to build 
dwellings by the hundreds of thousands, so that people may 
be able to find adequate housing facilities, and to build hotels, 
in order that some slight degree of comfort may again be pos- 
sible by enlarged facilities for those who travel. 

If the gospel of work could be preached in every pulpit to 
the utmost power of the ministers; if every paper in the d 
could be filled with editorials urging enlarged production, 1 
earnest and efficient work, and if these matters could be 
pressed from the viewpoint of solemn duty of the individual 
man and woman to the welfare of the nation and to the p 
of humanity, it might be possible to overcome some of the dis- 
advantages under which the nation now labors. 

Today it is more important that the minister of the Gospel 
should preach work than it was during the war that he should 
urge subscriptions to Liberty Loans. From the beginning to 
the end of the Bible he will find texts almost innumerable on 
work. He can preach on work from every angle of human 
relation, and viewed in its widest aspect, he has an endless 
field for great sermons. He need not preach directly on the 
supreme duty of work in order to produce more coal, or more 
food, or more iron and steel, but he can preach on the dignity 
and the responsibility of work from the viewpoint of the teach- 
ings of God. He can preach on the supreme need of work 
that a man shall work out his own salvation and that he 
must work if he would help to save others. He can preach on 
the doctrine of work. Man must work in order to make money 
to carry on the very ministry of the Gospel and to maintain 
the church activities of the nation. He can emphasize with all 
the power at his command that the idle hand and the idle 
brain are the devil's best tools with which to do his work, and 
the devil is never idle. No one ever accused the devil of being 
lazy. No one ever denied that the devil is unceasingly at 
work, and man’s work should counteract the power of the 
devil’s work or the devil will win unto himself the individual 
man and all the influences which that man can control for the 
destruction of his own family and his own country. 

The whole nation, indeed, the whole world, might for many 
months to come concentrate its thought, its teaching and its 
preaching upon work—work of brain and brawn, work as a 
Divine command and a Divine privilege, work as the only 
means through which the individual man, the church, the 
city, the State and civilization can be saved. 

This is a great and tremendous work to which the country 
should address itself. 
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Do We Understand the Full Meaning of the Bolshevistic Campaign to 
Destroy the American Government? 


| \ republishing a recent cover-page editorial of the Manv- 


ruRERS Recorp entitled “Wake Up, America,” the 


En rer-Sun of Columbus, Ga., says that the South has not 
r ed the full import of the present situation, but it must 
Ww » up to the danger, and that there must be such an 


yakening of the American people as the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp calls for, or there is no telling what the result will be. 

It is barely possible that the South does not fully compre- 
hend the situation, as the Enquirer-Sun says, and for that 
matter the whole country is not yet awake to its import, and, 
therefore, it may be worth while repeating a few things 
which have appeared from time to time in this paper. 

Let us go back, for instance, to the statement made by 
Trotsky the night before he left New York for Russia, when 
to a group of his East Side followers, gathered together in a 
German hall in a secret meeting, but which was attended, 
fortunately, by a Secret Service man of the United States 
Government, he said: 

“I want you men to remain here and organize, and keep 
on organizing, until you destroy this dirty and rotten govern- 
ment of the United States, while I return to Russia, bring on 
a revolution there, and stop Russia’s war against Germany.” 

The forces of evil let loose on earth are now seeking to 
undermine and destroy our Government in exactly the way 
suggested by Trotsky. Anarchy, voiced in Bolshevism and 
radical Socialism, is clutching at the throat of our nation. 
A pamphlet recently distributed in Washington. issued by 
the American Anarchist Federated Commune Soviets, said 

“The press, church and Government and Constitution can 
go straight to hell. Down with all constitutions, governments, 
capitalization, churches and synagogues! Long live an- 


” 


archism! 

Millions of aliens, who know not our language or our civ- 
ilization, are being mobilized under radical leaders of the 
Trotsky-Foster type for the definite purpose of carrying out 
Trotsky’s command to overthrow this Government. Millions 
of American citizens, misled by the spirit which is abroad in 
the world, are unwittingly being used by these’ radical lead- 
ers to foment unrest and disorder. Revolution is openly ad- 
vocated to overturn and destroy the American Government 
and that liberty which, in the providence of God, this nation 
was formed to secure for all its inhabitants and in order 
that it might be a beacon light to the world. Even some 
American labor leaders are constantly talking revolution if 
they do not get from Congress what they demand, or if Con 
gress passes some law contrary to their views. These once 
sober-minded but now radically-dominated labor leaders talk 
revolution almost as flip as the veriest Bolshevist of Russia 

To minimize the meaning of these facts would be unspeak 
able folly. This is the most serious danger this Government 
has ever faced, for its possible consequences are far more 
momentous to the world than was the Civil War. <A few 
days ago Judge Jeter C. Pritchard of the Federal Judiciary, 
in a public speech in Baltimore, said that this is the most 
momentous hour since 1860. We do not hesitate to say that 
it is far more momentous than was the Civil War. Had the 


South won, the result would have been the establishment of 


two nations, but both would have been composed of civilized 
Christianized men and women, and neither would have been 
dominated by a spirit which would banish God from the 
world, blot out all churches, destroy all property, and over 
turn this and every other government 

These are the dangers which we are facing. The forces of 
evil are surging around us. The utmost powers of hell ar 
being put forth in the most terrific battle the world has eve 
known to crush civilization and Christianity itself. We must 
put aside the complacency with which we have wrapped our 
selves and squarely face the issues of the hour. And these 
issues demand the utmost effort on the part of every true 
hearted American. 

In its recent raid on some of the Bolshevistic headquarters 
of this country the Government captured many tons of litera 
ture intended for distribution among the working people of 
America, and it must be borne in mind that there are 17,000, 
000 people of foreign birth in the United States, of which 
11,000,000 are unnaturalized and are easily influenced by this 
revolutionary campaign. 

Mr. W. Z. Foster, the leader of the steel strike, has for 
vears been known as a syndicalist In a book entitled “Syn 
dicalism,” of which he and Earl C. Ford are the joint au 


thors. he described the belief of the syndicalist as follows 


“The Syndicalist is a radical anti-patriot. He is a true in- 
ternationalist, knowing no country. He opposes patriotism 
because it creates feelings of nationalism among the workers 
of the various countries and prevents co-operaticn between 
them, and also because of the militarism it inevitably breeds. 

“The Syndicalist League of North America is an organiza- 
tion of Syndicalists formed for the purpose of effectively 
propagating syndicalist tactics, principles, etc., among all 


” 


groups of organized and unorganized labor. 
In some of the literature issued by the Bolshevists for dis 
tribution throughout this country, and captured by the Gov 
ernment in its recent raid, appeared the following state 
ments 
“ * * * We hate religion, because it lulls the spirit with 
lying tales. * * * We are atheists. 
“We hate authority, that eternal preserver of slavery and 


= * * ” 


foe of freedom. We are anarchists. 


“At the time of this revolt we must at the first favorable 
opportunity proceed to an immediate seizure of all means of 
producticn and all articles of consumption, and make the 
working classes the masters, in fact, of all general wealth. At 
the same time we must mercilessly destroy all remains of Gov- 
ernmental authority and class domination, liberating the pris- 
oners, domolish prisons and police offices, destroy all legal 
papers pertaining to private ownership of property, all field 
fences and boundaries, and burn all certificates of indebted- 
ness—in a word, we must take care that everything is wiped 
from the earth that is a reminder of the right to’private own- 
ership of property; and to blow up barracks, gendarme and 
police administration, shoot the most prominent military 
officers, must be the important concern of the revolting work- 
ing people.” 


Even these things are, however, exceeded by a proposal 


for a vigorous campaign of murder presented in a circular 
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distributed in Philadelphia recently, and possibly in other 


cities. Here it is: 


TO ARMS, COMRADES! 


“Time and again you have been foolish enough to 
ask or to expect the present exploiting system to go 
out of existence peacefully. 

“Day after day the upholders of this exploitation 
the Government—have murdered, crinneled and im 
prisoned thousands of our fighters, while you were 
answering with paper protests. 

“But what has happened all over the country on 
Friday, November 7, 1919, when hundreds of our 
comrades were brutally crippled, assaulted, beaten 
up and then arrested by the wolfish, degrading, cow 

dirty. rmed beasts of the Government, 
ought to open the eyes of every rebel worker who 


ardly. thug 


struggles for the overthrow of this system, that it is 
fighting our MUR 


time to change the methods of 
DEROUS ENEMIES! 


“Open meetings of revolutionary org: 


nizations 
must stop. instead of which all must resort to CON 
SPIRATIVE meet 


America, as in the olden days of Czardom 





es in Czaristically, Russianized 





“We must also be pre pared eo that when 


our con 
spirative gatherings are attacked. no such horrible 
scene as on the Bloody Friday of November 7, 1919 
should be repeated without bloody YES! BLOODY 
REVENGE! We must spend our last money on 
ac ing 2 s and ar nitior | 
shoot—and to shoot into the beasts who would da 
to attack us! 

“We trust that our comrades of Russia will RE 
ITERATE on American officials, and in this manner 
AVENGE the murderous attacks on their Russian 
brothers, who are kept by force in this country ane 
are not permitted to return home 

“We must unite secretly, call strikes in all indus 
tries, begin to seize all food stores and factories, 
attack with any weapon you can—capitalism and its 
upholders. 


the Social Revolution 


“Carry on the struggle o 
until capitalism's exploitation system, government's 
murder rule, religion’s hypocritical assent to these 


outrages, together with the daily kept press of the 
entire country are all destroyed forever, and in its 
Anarchist Commune Society, 


based on real freedom. 


place establish the 

“Capitalism, through its government, has, by its 
Bloody Friday, started the spark of Social Revolu 
tion in America, and it is up to us, the rebelling 
workers, to keep the spark burning until victory is 


torv will only come bv our 1 


ours-——and v eel 
TO USE ALL WEAPONS OF FORCE which we 
ean lay hold of in FIGHTING OUR ENEMIES! 
“TO ARMS! REBELLING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA! 
(Signed), 
“AMERICAN ANARCHIST FEDERATED 
COMMUNE SOVIETS.” 


ming 


The statements which we have quoted from Trotsky, Fos 


ter, the Soviet Bulletin and the Bolshevistie literature are 
merely typical of what is going on throughout this land It 


is a well-known fact that the men who are handling this 


conspiracy are doing all in their power to create trouble 
gmong the negroes, and in this situation the very best people 
of the South. white and black alike. need to come together in 
a closer study of these conditions and in order to prevent the 
This 


possibility of riots, which would add fuel to the flames. 


literature is being distributed in the workshops of the coun- 
try. It is going into millions of homes, and the seeds of evil 
which are thus being sown broadcast by the agents of hell 
are finding a responsive soil in the hearts and minds of mil 


lions of people who have been falsely educated and made to 


believe that the world owes them a living without any work 





cn their part in collecting it. There is widespread teaching 


everywhere that work is a curse and that men must s to 


escape work. Che streets of every town and city in the 


country are filled with loafers, young boys and middie-ged 
men, doing nothing, but showing in every lineament of their 


faces the power of sin. 


For years in Washington and in nearly every legis ve 
hall in the country, in thousands of American papers ch 
should have known better, there has been a ceaseless rt 
to cater to the mob spirit and to array one class ; st 
nether During the war the Government itself did all ts 


power to foment this condition It paid exorbitant w 
worthless idlers. It paid cost and a bonus to contract 
building operations in a way which encouraged cont! S 
to add as much as possible to the cost of their building 

might 


tions in order that they thereby earn a large! 


Government offered a premium on 


In doing this the 
mium on idleness and slackerism; and while it se 
soldiers at a pay of $1 a day out into the battlefield 
©, for the rest of us, they permitted radical or 


leaders to absolutely dominate the whole country, to 


ite the Government itself, to bring on thousands of st 8 
and to force their demands for short hours at unheard- " 
it time when the lives of millions of American s« s 
were at stake, The Government offered the lives of se 
soldiers cold-bloodedly upon the altar of its own unpre} d 
ness that the world might be saved from destruction, at et 


to the labor interests in this country it yielded a w ng 


} 


ehedience and bowed down and worshiped idleness, sl 


ism, slothfulness and strikes. In doing this it gave ¢ 
agement to Bolshevism, it created the spirit of profite: g, 
and it made millions of people believe that they were sti 


fied by the action of the Government itself in robbing e 


country, in robbing the soldiers, and in robbing thems« 
of all rightful claim to honor and patriotism. 
The evil seed thus sown has fruited in a harvest of f 
nrest of the hour. Coupled with this condition is the s t 
of Bolshevism of which Trotsky and Foster and others 
the exponents. And yet there are people in America who had 
so little appreciation of these conditions that they criticised 


Judge Gary when he refused to parley or hold intercourse 


with Foster, who had already committed himself to a definite 
effort to develop in this country the accursed syndicalis 
which he has boasted! 

There is nothing new in this statement of the situat 
The MANUFACTURERS Recorp has been reiterating these facts 
for many months. Over and over again it has tried to drive 


home these truths to the people of the country, but 


chance there may be some here and there, as stated by the 
Enquirer-Sun, who do not fully grasp the magnitude of this 


definite Campaign to overturn what Trotsky called the “dirty 


rotten Government of the United States.” Therefore, ws 


in this way repeating some of the facts which have appeared 
in every issue of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp for the last 12 


months or 


more, or since this campaign first began to 


definite form. 





{ 
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Shall America Live or Die? 
A. R. Dearborn & Co., were wrong and that America will be saved, but only if true 
te: - »s IS ce } 
Real Estate and Insurance, Americans realize that the dangers which Macaulay at 
Birmingham, Ala., November 20. e " . 
° pencer is , " s of tre reniel sil rt I 
Ed Vanufacturers Record: pencer foresaw are realitic f tremendous in rt a Ise 
] sed please find check for $6.50 for one year's subscription themselves until every latent spark of patriotism is quickened 
to t \IANUFACTURERS RECORD. into a living, burning fire to utterlv destrov every anarchisti 
| heroie bran fF Americanism you are preaching and the 1] 
1 ( I d of n nism u | iching an he activity throughout the land Che gold wil not be s on 
spl d paper you are producing commands my respect and ad- ; 
: " . “e oug! l furl © « el heat it be se te 
, n. I frequently do not agree with all your opinions, but I except through the furnas ct , ee an ' 
sincere regard for vout sorous and outspoken method of the impurities of Bolshevism which W menace our G 
eX] sing your convictions I wish every red-blooded American — 
W backbone wobbles could read your publication 
It is high time the men of America who love their country and nia 
he n its institutions were made to understand that the im . - a : _ —_ — 
* dangers predicted by Lord Macaulay in 1857 are not a OUR RAPID POSTOFFICE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 
rer ossibility. Quoting from his memorable but unappreci 
Bg “itt A PE Haworth, N. J., O 31 
ate tter of more than GO ve: ago, note this paragranp! 
her some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of goy- 2ditor Manufacturers Record: 
eri t with a strong hand, or your republic will be as fearfull Your letter of October 2S reads mighty fine. but IT wor r if 
pl ed and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century you realize what you are up against when you ask the P 
as t Roman Empire was in the fifth—with this difference, that Department to deliver my paper prompt 


the Iluns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came 


from without, and that your Huns and Vandals will have been 


engendered within your own country by your own constitutions.” 
Kiesting complacently and smugly in a state of fancied national 
se tv, we find the great mass of the country’s citizens unmind- 


ful that we have had generously operating for vears a high-pres- 
sure incubator turning out myriads of redhanded Vandals who 
are now as ready to ravish and destroy the Government that has 
protected and nurtured them as were the forces of evil that de- 
stroved Rome. 

It is time for a new governmental policy in dealing with the 
country’s enemies. Those who are not for us are against us and 
should be promptly rounded up, branded, and deported with the 
utmost expedition. There will be no peace or safety until this is 
done with firmness and decision. Temporizing with anarchists 
and exponents of Bolshevism because they wear a union label and 
may influence votes in the next election is folly and crime con 
pounded. 

At this particular historical juncture urgent and _ profitable 
attention can also be devoted to the men and institutions that 
have and are yet contributing to the country’s unrest, and the 
growth of a poisonous Bolshevistie spirit which is creeping into 
the great mass of society who, unorganized and long suffering, 
feel bitterly the unequal contest they are waging with the world 
in a fight for existence, while daily newspapers throughout the 
land boast of unprecedented prosperity. 

If possible, please let my subscription begin with the Novem- 
ber 15 issue, as I wish to have framed the insert which was sent 
out with that number. A. R. DEARBORN. 

There is in one sense great prosperity throughout the land, 
with a wid orgy of extravagance and waste unprecedented, 
but, as Mr. Dearborn truly says, there is one class which is 
acutely suffering. This class includes preachers and teachers 
and clerks and others of small, fixed incomes, whose salaries 
or incomes have not been increased proportionately to the 
wages of laboring men or the profits of most business con 
cerns. The country must address itself to this situation. The 
salaries of teachers and preachers must be increased to a basis 
of recognizing that we have a fifty-cent dollar by which to 
measure the cost of living, and every business house as 
rapidly as its earnings justify must increase the pay of its 
employes. 

Mr. Dearborn has quoted the well-known prediction of 
Lord Macauley about America. It may be well to remind 
our readers that hanging on the wall of Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis’ church in Brooklyn is a letter to a member of that 
church from Herbert Spencer, an abler man even than 
Macaulay, predicting the doom of this country. That letter 


is as follows: 


“I believe I wished you Godspeed in your enterprise, but I 
believe your enterprise is futile. In the United States, as here 
and elsewhere. the movement toward dissolution of existing social 
form and reorganization on a socialistic basis I believe to be 
irresistible. We have bad times before us, and you have still 
more dreadful times before you—civil war, immense bloodshed, 
and eventually military despotism of the severest type.” 


We have faith to believe that both Macaulay and Spencer 


I am sending you some cor ! 
gest has had with the Government in an effort to get their papers 
delivered 15 miles from New York within five days of the time 
they are turned over to the postoffice in this city 


And the joke of the whole matter lies in the fact that this 


condition has existed for at least 10 years and there is 1 go 
of any improvement. Since I moved to Haworth I have kept the 
postmaster busy a good share of his time reporting th il 
of the 20 or so periodi als and magazines for which I bseribe 
and yet it takes about five days to get a paper from New Yorl 
and, judging from past experience, it takes even longer to get 
a paper from Baltimor+ I find that most people living in New 


Jersey have become reconciled to this service and seem to cor 
gratulate themselves when they get their mail at all None of 
the Literary Digests of ps 
reached Haworth—on the main line of the West Shore Railroad, 
15 miles from New York 


t week, due seven days ago, have yet 





It would seem to me much easier to route this mail direct and 
handle it only a few times, delivering it within 24 hours, than 
to carry it around the country for four or five days—but then 
I am merely a novice and never expect to understand how to 
handle the United States mail or how the Government handles 
all mail. A. B. Greer 

When our readers are tempted to blame the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp for late delivery of their papers, will they please read 
the above and turn their vials of wrath upon the United 
States Postoffice? 


ona $$$ gq—__—$____— 


The Newspaper Trend. 


[New York Herald.] 


Publishers of more than 50 daily and weekly newspapers of 
Pennsylvania have advanced their subscription prices owing to tl 
inereased cost of white paper and other items of production. The 
price of daily papers will hereafter be three cents a copy in Penn- 
sylvania 

Three daily newspapers in New Orleans have advanced their 
subscription price from 15 to 20 cents a week, and from two to 


three cents a copy. Other papers in Louisiana will follow suit 


This advance in the subscription price of newspapers soon will 
become general The period of one-cent newspapers passed long 
since. The period of two-cent newspapers is passing. The three 
cent newspaper is on the way 

During the last three years prices have so advanced as to make 
the publishing of news] 1 serious problen Many consolida 





tions have been made necessary Hundreds of weekly newspapers 
and scores of dail cs have ‘ isappeared i together lt the consol 
dation 

Competition for circulation brought the one-cent daily That 
luxury for the public was not possible when the war w n full 


swing. The two-cent daily newspaper jis no longer a good business 
proposition, because of the increase in the cost of white paper and 
the increase of everything entering into the manufacture of news- 


papers. 
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NEWSPAPER POSTAL RATES. 
Members of Congress who 


Wi/ Asaixcrox, D. C., Oct. 31. 
have been endeavoring to bring about changes in the second- 

class postage rate system to suit the majority of daily and 
weekly newspapers of the country express keen disappointment 
about the co-operation they are receiving from publishers. 

They are especially bitter at this moment over the fact that 
hardly 50 per cent of the publishers took the trouble to reply to 
Congressman J. J. Mansfield’s questionnaire recently sent out 
for an expression of opinion on whether the present zone law 


should be retainea or changed. 
Out of the 12,152 daily and weekly newspapers to whom the 


Mansfield questicnnaire was sent, only 5789 replied. Of this 


number 3835 registered themselves as in favor of the present zone 


law and 1954 wanted a change 

Already Congressmen who have interest in second-class postage 
are saying they will let the matter take its own course, because 
so few publishers are giving them any help whatever. They take 
the ground that the information brought out in the Mansfield 
questionnaire is valueless in view of the comparatively few pub- 
lishers who answeled. 

The foregoing dispatch from Washington to the editor and 
publisher probably creates an entirely erroneous impression 
The newspapers of the country have been so flooded with 
every imaginable question from Washington and elsewhere, 
and with such a mass of literature issued from every depart 
ment at Washington, that most editors have necessarily been 
compelled to throw a large proportion of the stuff in the waste 
basket without ever trying to look at it. 

Washington officials, under the franking privilege, are flood 
ing the country with an amount of literature on every imag- 
inable subject which it would be impossible for any editor ever 
to read and at the same time undertake to do anything else. 

So far as the MANUFACTURERS Recorp is concerned, it can 
find no trace of ever having received the questionnaire from 
Congressman Mansfield, and this possibly is true as to many 
other newspapers. 

The second class postage zone system has not, we believe, 
one single substantial argument in its favor. If there is one 
thing more than another which this nation should do just now 
it is to broaden the circulation of the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country that all the people of all sections may 
study the great questions of the hour from every possible 
viewpoint. 

If the reading and the thinking of people in the country and 
far-away districts is confined to the local papers, they cannot 
possibly think in broad national terms. Their views will be 
controlled by the particular newspaper in the little community 
in which they live, which represents their political ideas. 
These people will not come in touch with the great questions 
of the hour from any other standpoint than that of their own 
local paper, whereas the Government should do its utmost to 
encourage broadness and diversity of thinking by the wide 
ness of the circulation of the great publications of the country 

This does not in the slightest reflect upon the country or 
jhe local paper. The man who does not read his own local 
paper “is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils.” He is a cum 
berer of the ground, Every man who can read is supposed to 
read the local papers of his community. Especially should 
this be true in the smaller towns and communities of the coun 
try districts. These papers have a great work to do, often 
under very adverse conditions, but they are not harmed by 
the circulation of national papers through their community 
The man who broadens his reading will soon broaden his ap 
preciation of his local papers. It is a mistaken policy of the 
country newspapers to feel that they are benefited by the zone 
» intended or not, retards the 


postal system, which, whether s 
circulation of national publications in which people can read 
the broad rational discussions of the great questions of the 
hour. 

Every intelligent man in Congress ought to be broad enough 
to antagonize the present zone system and all of the burdens 


which it throws upon publication work. 


BADLY INFORMED ON THE PROHIBITION 
QUESTION. 
Reform Club, 
South William Street. 
New York, Novemb« 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 


I have read with some amusement your statement of how an 
organized minority may destroy an unorganized majority That 
is exactly what was done in the case of the Eighteenth A: ’ 


ment—and you helped the minority. 
When the Socialists, Syndicalists and Communists get to rk 
on amendments attacking the right to property, the basis of all 


civilized society, please remember that you aided the scheme for 
confiscating $1.000,000,000 worth of property without paying one 
cent of compensation—a dangerous precedent. for which y« nd 
your business friends will one day pay high. 

As an old-time sound-money Democrat, I used to read Ir 
paper with great pleasure. Your attitude on that mons Is 


traud, that gigantic lie, prohibition, has disgusted me. 
WHIDDEN GRAN 

Mr. Graham seems to be rather badly informed in his claim 
that a minority of the country is responsible for prohibition 
Mr. Graham, perhaps, overiooks the fact that the business 
leaders of America, like Gary, Edison and Vanderlip, and 
thousands of others, were the greatest factors in bringing 
about prohibition, for their work was the most effective done 
in behalf of prohibition. They made liquor-drinking on rail- 
roads and around manufacturing plants decidedly unpopular, 
and they proved that freedom from the liquor traffic would be 
a blessing to men and to industries, 

Prohibition was not a minority success, but a majority 
success, 

Prohibition was opposed by all the rank pro-Germat n 
the country. 

It was opposed by all the racetrack gamblers, by al! the 
touts, by all the disreputable elements of the country 

It was opposed by all of the moral lepers of the country 

It is true that here and there some honest-hearted people 
felt that prohibition was a mistake, but the vast majority of 
American people proved that they were tired of the domina 
tion of politics and of the very life of the nation by the whole 
accursed liquor traffic. 

No man invested a dollar in the liquor traffic for the last 
20 years without knowing definitely that he was investing 
money in a business which was against the moral sentiment 
of the nation. This nation abolished slavery, which had been 
recognized by the Constitution. The liquor traffic was ar 
finitely greater curse to the nation than was human slavery 
Any bank that loaned a dollar in the last 10 years or 15 years 
on whiskey, or any man who invested a dollar in any form 
of the liquor traffic. was absolutely blind to the determination 
of the people of this country to destroy this accursed traffi 
and lacked ordinary common sense. The banks that loaned 
money on Whiskey were more guilty than if they had loaned 
money on slaves, in the light of the present civilization, for 
in doing it they loaned money to corrupt the morals of the 
nation and corrupt their own employes. Some bank officials 
had business judgment as well as moral integrity great 
enough to keep them from being caught by the game of the 
liquor traffic. 

We are entirely satisfied to have Mr. Whidden Graham dis 
susted with the Manuracrurers Recorp on the prohibition 
question. We have no desire to number among our friends 
in business or in private life any man who is an advocate 
an upholder of the liquor traffic, with all of its accursed 


morality; a business which thrived only by developing 


“morality: which lived on the tears and the broken hearts of 


widows and children: a business which definitely made its 
plans for creating the thirst for drink in order to exist i 
business which made the saloons the hotbed of radicalism 


of pro-Germanism, and a dominating point for rotten politics 
in both parties. 
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Union Labor’s Plan Through League of Nations to Control the World 


THE WASP IN THE NEST. 


[The Bache Review] 


It was only recently that the Senators who have been en- 
deavoring to straighten out the League of Nations discovered 
that one of the most dangerous provisions agreed to at Ver- 
sailles as affecting the United States had been adroitly con- 
cealed in the treaty proper, with only a slight reference to it 
in the League of Nations document. 

In the treaty proper, but having nothing to do with the 
treaty itself, an article (XII1) was inserted containing pro- 
visions and regulations for an International Labor Conference 
each year, to which the United States would send four dele- 
gaies, Great Britain and the colonies twenty-four, and other 
nations in proportion. Anything decided upon at this confer- 
ence, whether the United States votes for it or not, is to be- 
come immediately binding upon all nations members of the 
League, and any nation refusing to comply is to be subjected 
to an economic boycott inaugurated by all the other naticns. 

If, for instance, this conference should enact some pro- 
cedure which would be contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States, we would have to break the Constitution or 
enter into economic war with the world. 

But perhaps the most surprising disclosure is that the labor 
delegates to this conference must be union men, the strong 
inference being that eventually the open shop would be killed. 

A suitable reservation covering this situation and taking the 
sting of authority out of it was offered practically at the last 
moment, and was among those reservations adopted by the 
majority this week. This article XIII, harmlessly nested in 
the treaty, has been called Internationalism and Bolshevism 
gone mad. It practically substitutes for the governments of 
the world a labor super-government, which is authorized to 
use the greatest weapcn of peace times—namely, an economic 
boycott to enforce its decisions. 

With the continued increase in labor power in other coun- 
tries, especially Great Britain, it is impossible to calculate the 
far-reaching damage which an autocracy, such as labor has 
become, might do to our country under the provisions of this 
article, if carried out. 

The peace treaty has been involved in a deplorable tangle, 
through the great blunder of excluding from the Peace Com- 
mission, at the very start, any representation which would 
have voiced sound counsel from the Senate and from the 
American people whom they stand for. We are now reaping 
the consequences. 

Otherwise, we can well imagine that in a comparatively 
short time the treaty would have been adopted and its terms 
and requirements promptly put in force. The subject of a 
League of Naticns could then have been taken up and delib- 
erately perfected—nct formulated by one man and made im- 
possible for the United States to adopt. 

Under such a course of procedure, which no one in his 
right mind can deny would have been the wise way, the world 
would now be far along on the road to restful accomplishment 
of the great tasks which the war has inflicted. 


The foregoing vigorous statement from the Bache Review 
is incorrect in suggesting that this labor feature has only 
recently been seen in all of its atrocity, for in the issue of 
June 19, 1919, under the heading “The More Than Mystic Maze 
of the Labor Bureau of the League of Nations,” the MAnt 


FACTURERS Recorp editorially said 


“John Edward Bruce, in a letter to the New York Sun, 


writes : 


“May I not say, in confirmation of your surmise on this ques 


tion as to the attitude of the negro the world over, that we are 
keeping close watch on the progress of the League and studying 
all of its ramifications, especially those which have a bearing on 


the self-determination of smaller nations 


“We are wondering what the English people will do or say in 
regard to the conditions which obtain in the Southern States of 
America, where thousands of our race are ‘brutally, openly and 
illegally deprived of the right of suffrage,’ the right of self-deter 
mination We have abiding confidence in the ability of the un 
elected del gate to the Peace Conference to adjust all these mat 
ters equitably in the fullness of time, and we know it will be done.” 


“This letter touching on the relation of the negro question 
to the League of Nations is interesting in connection with the 
facts recently brought out by Senator Reed that in the League 
of Nations the white races of the world would be in the 
minority in voting power, and largely in the minority as to 
total population represented. 

“It is interesting in this connection to bear in mind that the 
American Federation of Labor at its Atlantic City meeting 
has voted to unionize the negroes of the South and to admit 
them to full membership in labor unions. Coincident with 
these phases of this great question is the labor feature of the 
League of Nations, which is one of the most incomprehensible 
doctrines ever penned by human hands. It is well-nigh im 
possible to understand the complex problems and _ proposi 
tions of the international labor scheme to operate under the 
League of Nations. It is proposed that a permanent organi 
zation be established and the original members of it shall 
be the original members of the League of Nations. There is 
to be an International Labor Office controlled by the govern 
ing body. This governing body shall be composed of twelve 
persons representing the Government, six persons elected by 
the delegates to the conference representing the employers, 
and six persons elected by the delegates to the conference 
repicsenting the workers, These members are to hold office 
The staff of the International Labor Office 
shall be appointed by the director, ‘who shall, so far as is 


for three years. 


possible, witi) due regard to the efficiency of the work of the 
office, select persons of different nationalities.” It will ‘edit 
and publish in French and English, and any such other lan 
guage as the governing body may think desirable, a periodical 
paper dealing with problems of industry and employment of 
international interest.’ Details are given as to the expenses 
of those attending the meetings of the conference or governing 
body. The conference shall regulate its own procedure and 
shall elect its own president, and may appoint committees to 
consider and report on any matter. 

“Except as otherwise expressly provided, all matters shall 
be decided by a simple majority of the votes by the delegates 
present. It is conceivable that the United States might be in 
the minority and its delegates might vigorously protest, but 
protest in vain, against a decision of the majority 


“The covenant says 


r 


“In framing any recommendations or dr 


eral application the conference shall have due regard to thos 


countries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect development 
om industrial organization or special circumstances make the 
dustrial conditions substantially different. and shall suggest the 
modifications, if any, which it considers may be required to meet 
the case of such countries.” 

“Under this broad glittering generality almost anything re 
garding labor might be considered and decided 

“The governing body is authorized to investigate any com 


plaint pertaining to labor questions which may be filed by 
any member of the International Labor Office, and the mem 


cree in the event of the reference of a complaint to a 


bers 


commission of inquiry they will each, whether directly con 


cerned in the complaint or not, place at the disposal of the 
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commission all the information in their possession which bears 


upon the matter. 


“This Commission of Inquiry is authorized to recommend 
the measures, if any, of an economic character against a gov- 
ernment which fails to comply with its recommendations. 


“In the event of any member failing to take action required 
with regard to a recommendation or draft convention, any 
other member shall be entitled to refer the matter to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. This Permanent 
Court of International Justice is to be an organizaticn of very 
great power. It will have authority to indicate what economic 
measures, if any, all other governments would be justified in 
adopting against a defaulting government, which is an indica- 
tion that this Permanent Court of International Justice would 
have the authority to institute any economic boycott which it 
might deem wise against any country which had failed to 
comply with its recommendations. Any question or dispute 
relative to the interpretation of this part of the present treaty 
or of any subsequent convention included by the members 
shall be referred for decision to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. The question may be raised very prop- 
erly, we think, as to whether this Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is to be superior in authority to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is quite conceivable that our 
Supreme Court might have rendered a decision cn some ques- 
tion relating to industrial or labor affairs, but that the loser 
in the case, being dissatisfied, might appeal to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and apparently, though this 
question may require the closest study by the ablest lawyers 
of the country, the decisicn of the International Court of 
Justice would supersede the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That is a point which we believe has not 
yet been given adequate consideration. But we are advised 
that the best opinion in Washington is that if the Supreme 
Court should ratify as constitutional our entrance into the 
League it would thereby make the work of the League su- 
perior to any subsequent decision it might render. The issue 
is beyond man’s power to comprehend.” 

RRS es 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


ON. W. B. COLVER, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
H says that the Chicago packers have spent so much money 
in advertising as to cause editorial astigmatism. 

Editor and Publisher believes so strongly in the integrity and 
the independence of American editors, as a body, that it cannot 
admit the justice of such a charge, even when made by one of 
our most courageous public men. 

News affecting the interests of the packing industry, whether 
favorable or otherwise to that industry, has been printed quite 
as freely in our newspapers since the packers were under investi 
gation by the Federal Trade Commission as before 

Mr. Colver’s admirable zeal in the publie service, his passion 
for the principle of fair play as between the strong and the weak 
and his uncompromising opposition to autocratic methods on the 
part of the rulers in business, have made for him a warm place 
in the affections and esteem of a majority of Americans. Editor 
and Publisher defers to nobody in its admiration for the man and 
the official, realizing the strength of the sinister forces sometimes 
arrayed against him and his fellow commissioners. But we con- 
tend that this charge against editorial integrity cannot be sus 
tained. 

To assume that public service corporations may use advertis 
ing to bribe away the independence of the press would be to sur 
render all hope and faith in that institution which is the main- 
stay of democratie government. It would mean that “malefac- 
tors of great wealth” could buy immunity from the scourge of 
public opinion. If the time ever comes when our newspapers be 
come so venal that this is possible it will mean goodbye to free 
institutions tut that time will not come.—Editor & Publisher. 

Editor and Publisher, we think, has taken a wrong view of 
Mr. Colver. The very fact that Mr. Colver charges that the 
newspapers are influenced by advertising shows that he is not 


the proper man for the job he holds. If the statements that 


he puts out against business corporations is as rank as this 
slander of the newspapers, then he is wholly unfit for the ), 
The very fact that Mr. Colver did make such a charge against 
newspapers naturally raises the presumption as to whet 
his charges against other institutions have as little founda i 
as this charge. 

The MANUFACTURERS Record recently wrote to the Federal 


Trade Commission as follows: 


“In an advertisement, which is appearing in this and 
publications, Swift & Company make the following statement 


**For example, the Federal Trade Commission 
tells the public that the large packers had an agreed 
price for lard substitutes (made of cotton-seed oil). 

‘It reproduces letters taken from the files of one 


of the packers, showing that such agreed price ex 


isted 
“But it failed to mention that the agreed price 
was determined at the request of and in co-opera 


tion with the Food Administration! 

“*Even the Department of Justice, in its unjust 
attempt to create prejudice against the packers, has 
made public these same letters, with no explana 


tion.’ 


“If the statement made by Swift & Company—that the Federal 
Trade Commission has published letters for the purpose of dec: 
ing the public in regard to an agreed upon price without at 
same time giving the publie the benefit of the knowledge that this 
was in co-operation with and approved by the Food Administ 
tion—is true, then the Federal Trade Commission has committed 
a crime against civilization in that it has deliberately sought to 
give false information to the public at a time of great social 
rest. If the statement made by Swift & Company is unt: 
then it is encumbent upon the Federal Trade Commission to 
prosecute that company for making false statements to the pul 

“Either the Federal Trade Commission or Swift & Comp: 
has evidently sought to mislead the public by giving false inf 
mation or information which does not tell the whole story. ‘I 
guilty one is a criminal since it is a criminality—even if the law 
does not so declare—to seek to create a false impression in a 
matter of such great moment to the public, and especially in a 
time when the clear light of truth should be the aim of the Govy- 
ernment and of every business interest. He who today seeks by 
the twisting and misinterpretation of facts to deceive the pub! 
is guilty of a crime which should be counted almost as great 
treason itself, for it is treason to civilization. 


“In view of this situation I am asking if you will kindly g 
me a specific statement as to whether or not the charge of Swift 
& Company is correct, and if the charge is not correct have you 
made any effort to begin the prosecution of that concern for 
falsehood against your action?” 

To that letter we have had no reply. If the charges made 
by Swift & Co. are not true, then they should be prosecuted by 
the Federal Trade Commission for slander and punished to tlie 
extreme. If the charges made by Swift & Co. are true, then 
the Federal Trade Commission has disgraced itself and the 
nation. We would like to see the question fought out in court 
with a decision by the court as to whether Swift & Co. are 
slanderers or whether they have been slandered. 


We do not know which is true, but the country has a rigl 
to know. We do know that no concern has a legal or a moral 
right to publish such an advertisement as Swift & Co. have 
put out unless the facts sustain them, and we do know that 
this charge of theirs against the Federal Trade Commission 
is of such a character in attacking the honor and integrity of 
that Commission that it ought to be fought out through the 
courts vigorously and aggressively by the Federal Trade Co 
mission, and yet so far as we learn no action to that effect has 
been taken. and the request of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD 


for information on the subject remains unanswered. 
ee 
The Fourteenth Decennial Census is to be taken during t 
month of January, 1920. The first United States census was 
taken in 1790. It related solely to population, and about 650 
people were engaged in taking it. The 1920 census will require 
the services of 90,000 people. 
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WHAT THE MINERS’ DEMANDS REALLY MEAN 
IN INCREASED COAL COSTS SHOULD BE 
CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD BY THE PUBLIC. 


I’ the demands of the coal miners were met it would mean, 
ecording to payroll figures in the Spadra field of Arkansas, 


ist. that the average wage of the entire mining force there 





W d be inereased from $9.59 a day to $15.54 a day on an 
eight-hour basis. Some of the men, 21 per cent, in fact, be 
‘ e of greater skill than the average, would make on the 
new wage schedule $444 for a month of 20 days, or $22 a day. 
A about 20 per cent of the entire number of men on the pay- 
} nder consideration would pull down an even larger wage 


vy a very small percentage of the public understands or 


ina position to understand what the demands of tl 








iners really mean fro the standpoint of diminished 
I ction and increased wages The question ealls for 
( e analysis of the facts even when the actual data is made 
f available. 

e Arkansas Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association, rep 
re ting the operating coal companies that St T nts 
oO that the inereased eost of coal. if the miners’ demand 
\ e granted, would not be 60 per cent only, as has beet 
stated in various newspaper articles, but that the increased 
( would run in excess of 100 per cent In defining the 
da inds for a six-hour day, “bank to bank,” and five days 9 
week, the statement of the association reads 

Refore starting. thers s one der nd | t mit ! ! 
Is explanation because it is not derst 1 1 ] ‘ rt 
far ar with mining: it is the demand f six-hour da bar 
to bank.” The newspapers and the publie in general are laboring 


nder a mistaken idea in regard to the number of hours in the 
work day demanded by the miners. The newspapers continually 








print the statement that the miners are demanding a ‘six-h« 
a orrect The miners are demanding a six-hour 
d ] ve da 1 week Do vou kno vha 
nk is I ins that the men do not begin to 
( I whistle blows to start wor in tl! I g 
1 that they must be out of the mine six hours later. This n 
all the econ ire paid for fl e consu ding L, 
to and from rk, and being paid for it they take plenty « 
time. and that they would not be in their working place over 
hours per day. five days per week. Under the present contract 
the union the men go to and from the work on their ow 
time and are required by contract to give eight hours’ worl 
t r working places. Instead of a 25 per cent reduction in wor! 
g time, it means a reduction in working time from eight hours 
to five hours per day. and ft six days a week to five days per 
week—a reduction from a 48-hour week to a 25-hour week, or a 


reduction of 48 per cent in working time 

Any increase granted to the miners must necessarily be paid 
by the public, as this increased pay is, of course, added to the 
cost of mining the coal. The miners’ claim is that the syste 
which has been in existence hitherto, that is, eight hours of 
work for six days in the week, is not satisfactory, and that in 

shorter working day they will be able to produce all the coal 
required by the country. 

The statement of the association relative to the wages paid 
by all the mines for company labor, together with the increases 


demanded, is as follows 


Slate pickers— the 16-year-old boys who pick the slate out of 





the coal on the tipple—now receive $2.65 per day of S hours, or 


>cents per hour: with demands made by the miners these vou 


ung 
sters would receive $4.24 per day, or S4 cents per hour Trappe —_ 
nside the mine—the boys under 19 years old who grease and 
couple cars—now receive $3.65 per day of 8 hours. or 4514 cents 











per hour. The new demands would contemplate the payn 

these boys of $5.84 per day of five hours’ actual work, or 

per hour; all top men, common labor. consisting of men who carry 
ns, clean up around the n pinch cars, ete.. now receive $4.26 
r day. or 5414 cents per hour: 60 per cent increase equals S7.07 


per day of five hours, or $1.41 per hour. Men employed in tl 

mine now receive $5 per day, or 6214 cents per hour: a 60 per 
cent increase equals $8 per day of five hours’ actual work. or $1.60 
per hour. You can figure from the above that all day men would 
receive an increase of 255 per cent per hour for time worked 


This is what the demands are for the company man, the man who 


works by the day. 

“The miner, the man who digs the cos 
representative mine in the Spadra field of Ark: 
miners for the period of September 15 to 30, the actual earnings 
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tax is one of the foundation stones upon which the present intol 
erable price structure has been reared, and which works such 
hardship upon the consuming public, and so, of course, upon the 


business public 
“In the beginning, the excess profits tax. as I understand it. 
Was not a revenue device at all. During the war when it be 


came necessary to fix prices, it was found that there was a -wicdk 
range in the cost of production of the same commodity between 
the high-cost operations and the low-cost operations. So long 


as the theory of fixing a single price was adhered to it was neces 
sary to fix that price high enough to bring into production the 
needed output of the high-cost operation. The excess prolits tax 
Was proposed as a means whereby undue profits which might ac 
crue to low-cost opt rations could be covered back into the Treas 
ury to provide in part the money with which the Government 
could pay the high fixed price. 

“In other words, the theory was that by taking back 30 or 50 
or 6O or SO cents out of a dollar of undue profits a condition of 
private profiteering would be avoided. I do not think it has 
worked out that way. It seems to me that it has been an attempt 
to lift one’s self by his bootstraps and losing 70 or 60 or 40 or 20 
per cent of the energy so employed. The inevitable result has been 
in aid of the creation of a price structure intolerable both to the 
producer and the consumer. 

“Since, as a matter of fact, the excess profits tax was created 
as an equalizer in cases of price fixation, and since prices are no 
longer fixed, even that reason for its continuance is removed.” 

We do not think that Mr. Colver is quite correct in his 
view that the excess profits tax was not specifically intended 
as a revenue device. We think it was directly intended for 
the purpose of bringing in a large revenue to the Government. 
With that exception the statement we have quoted from him 
is, we believe, in every respect an exact outline of the situa- 
tion, 

The Government encouraged high prices and profiteering 
by the laboring man as well as by the business man. _ It is 
true that in many cases it had to agree upon very high prices 
for many products in order to make possible the running of 
smaller plants where the cost was heavier than in larger 
plants, but we think there was also a definite expectation of 
being able in this indirect way to get from the public an 
enormous amount of taxes. 

So long as the war lasted the Government seemed entirely 
satisfied to grant a very high price for most of the products 
which it controlled, and apparently for the express purpose of 
getting buck in the shape of excess taxes a very large propor- 
tion of the profits made by these high prices. Whether this 
was the intention of the Government or whether, as Mr. 
Colver believes, these high prices were permitted merely to 
keep in operation the smaller plants in order to enlarge the 
total output, it is nevertheless true that the result has been 
wholly bad. It has been largely responsible for some of the 
exorbitant prices that have been charged by traders and others 
who knew that a very large proportion of all their excess 
earnings would be taken from them by the Government in 
taxation. In seeking to make fair net earnings they did their 
utmost, encouraged by the Government thereto, to make the 
largest possible profit, so that after paying the heavy burden 
of excess profits tax they would still have a fair net result. 

The whole scheme has been an aid to profiteering. It has 
helped to build up high prices, and it should, in the interest of 
the consumers, be eliminated at the first opportunity possible. 

sceeiaiaiedaiaeieasaiaia 


THE VALUE OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYES 
WORKING IN FRIENDSHIP AND HARMONY. 
rR. A. H. MORGAN, for many years identified with union 
coal-mining interests in the Sale Creek, Tenn., district, 
recently published his views in strong opposition to the strike 
of the union miners. This was commented on in a recent issue 
of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, and referring to that Mr. Mor- 


gan writes: 


“IT want to thank you for your reprint of my interview in the 
Chattanooga Times of a recent date concerning the general coal 
strike, also for your comment on the same. 

“I could have said much more and still been within my rights. 
I believe in a just union of workingmen, regardless of craft, but 


that only constitutes an assembly of men to transact a legit te 
business with their employers by a common understandin 
not by a hold-up system, as it Is nz to be applied in t ee 
crucial times by almost every trades-un'on in the countrys 

“I enjoyed reading the copy of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp 
you sent me of the 15th, and believe vours is the most wide e 
journal I have read in recent years. Go on with vour gx 
This country cannot exist without the very doctrine pr 


all true-hearted Americans that you are preaching in the M 
FACTURERS REcORD.” 

Mr. Morgan is entirely correct in his position that there 
should be no hold-up system by any trades-union organization 
in this country in this the most crucial time in human history 

In connection with what he, as a union coal miner of long 
experience, has to say on the subject. we have a letter from 
the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. of Birmingham, containing a 
circular issued by that company to its customers emphasizing 
the friendly relation between the officers of the company and 
the coal miners. The spirit of friendship shown in this se 
between operators and miners is worthy to be studied by all 
employers and employes throughout the country. 

This circular-letter to its customers is as follows: 

Birmingham, Ala., November 17, 1919. 

Dear Sir—The management of the Alabama Fuel & Iron 
Co. formulated a policy many years ago of building its organi- 
zation, from the lowest to the highest positions, with men 
whose loyalty to the company and our Government was with- 
out question. 

The management has pursued a liberal policy with its men, 
paying the highest wages possible consistent with services 
rcndered—looking carefully after their welfare by providing 
safe working conditions, comfortable homes and pleasant en- 
vironments. 

It is with much pride that this company informs its cus- 
tomers and friends that our employes stood the “acid test” 
on November 1 when they demonstrated their loyalty to the 
company and allegiance to the flag. On that day, when 
operations were virtually suspended throughout the bitumi- 
nous coal fields in the United States on account of this un- 
lawful strike, our men produced 4703 tons of coal, the largest 
output at our mines for many years, and have continued to 
produce, up to this writing, a daily average of 2919 tons, as 
compared with a daily average of 2882 tons the previous few 
months. 

Men whose work did not take them into the mines volun- 
tarily went into the mines without any solicitation on the part 
of this company “to do their bit’? to strengthen the blow 
against the “red spirit” which is seeking to wreck our Gov- 
ernment. 

We believe that you, in common with all of our customers, 
appreciate the loyal spirit of an organization which has given 
you the same dependable services in a national crisis as that 
which we have endeavored to render in normal times. 

Very respectfully, 
ALABAMA FUEL & IRON CO. 
By Chas. F. DeBardeleben, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


The friendly spirit of co-operation between this company 
and its employes is. we think, largely due to the direct per 
sonal interest of the officers and owners in keeping in close 
touch with their men. All work together as colaborers, and the 
result is seen in the splendid spirit of these miners. As far as 
may be possible every company, through its officials, should 
know the needs of its employes and study their welfare. Some 
times this is well-nigh impossible in many great corporations, 
but in such cases the officials at the plants should be encour 
aged in every way possible to touch the human side of their 
employes, realizing that upon them largely rests the respon 
sibility for contented, efficient labor conditions. 


For Law and Order. 


tonham, Tex., November 8. 
Herewith our check for $6.50, for which please send to our ad 
dress the MANUFACTURERS REcorD, the exponent of America, in 





accord with your special offer. 
We are greatly pleased with your firm stand for law and order 
and a sound government. 
Rocers, Woopwarp & Roserts CoMPANY. 
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GEORGIA FARMERS REPORT PROGRESS IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF PERMANENT PASTURE 
GRASSES IN FURTHERANCE OF LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY. 


f Beene of the attitude of Southern farmers toward 
diversifying their crops to produce more foodstuffs and 


livestock is the result of the effort put forth by the Georgia 


Land Owners’ Association to develop the livestock industry im 
that State. F. H. Abbott of Waycross, Ga., secretary of the 
Georgia Land Owners’ Association, writes of the work as 


follows: 


“The MANUFACTURERS Recorp is doing so much week in and 
week out to invite attention of the publie generally to the won 
derful and varied resources of the South, and particularly of her 
livestock potentialities, that I feel you may be interested to pub 
lish the results of a comprehensive and somewhat unique experi 
ment in permanent pastures, which was instituted last winter 
under the joint direction of the Georgia Land Owners’ Associa 
tion and the Georgia State College of Agriculture. 

“Realizing that permanent, nutritious grasses are fundamental 
in bringing the South to her destined first place in cattle raising 
in the United States, and at the same time recognizing that any 
experiments to this end must be of a constructive character, and 
brought to the very doors of livestock farmers. in order to obtain 
immediate results, a plan was worked out whereby 70 experi 
mental pastures of from four to ten acres were selected, on as 
many different farms in 45 counties, including 37 different soil 
types. The farmer first seeded this area, either on raw or cut 
over lands or on cultivated areas, under the direction of an ex 
perienced agronomist from the State College, the seed being se 
lected and furnished by that institution. The farmer. being a 
member of the Georgia Land Owners’ Association, furnished the 
land and fenced it under an agreement to let the seed grow until 
matured, when the cattle would be turned in and thus the seed 
scattered on adjacent areas of raw land, and results reported. 

“The first report of Mr. Paul Tabor, Field Agent in Agronomy 
of the State College, has just been made to President A. K. Ses 
sons of the Georgia Land Owners’ Association. Mr. Tabor re 
ports Rhodes grass on some of the better areas as shoulder high. 
and Lespedeza knee high. Other grasses will be seeded in the 
fall and reports made from time to time. Farmers throughout 
South Georgia will watch these experiments with the keenest in 
terest, and the plan of hitching together the practical farmer 
and the scientific agronomist in preparing for a profitable live 
etock industry in the coastal plain section of Georgia is being 
watched with interest by several other Southern States.” 


In a preliminary report on the situation, Mr. Tabor writes: 


“Wei use a mixture of lespedeza. alsike and white clovers. 
Rhodes, tall oat, orchard, meadow rescue and red top grasses 
The grasses succeeding best are Rhodes and lespedeza. The re 
maining grasses have largely disappeared, due to hot weather 
and severe competition with crab grass. I feel, however, they 
will succeed better if sowed during the fall. At one or two plac es, 
on land better than the average, Rhodes grass has made a growth 
shoulder-high at one place, and where very little grazing was 
done lespedeza also grew knee-high. I feel that pastures will bi 
much benefited, however, especially in the damper places, by the 
addition of carpet grass and Dallis grass. The seed of these 
have already been ordered and will be forwarded to the men co 
operating early next spring.” 

——— —~-—— @-— —E 


THE NATIONAL FOREST POLICY SHOULD BE 
PLACED ON A PERMANENT BUSINESS 
BASIS. 


ROM Washington comes the news that Representative 

Zebulon Weaver has introduced a bill into Congress asking 

for an appropriation of $2,000,000 a year for the next five 

years “to be expended under the act of March 1, 1911” for the 

purchase of forest lands in the White Mountains of New Eng 

land and the Southern Appalachians, with the avowed pur- 
pose of protecting the headwater of our larger streams. 

This is not a new policy, but is a continuation of a policy 
endorsed by Congress a number of times. The purchases 
began in 1911 with an appropriation of $2,000,000 a year for 
five years. As $5,000,000 of this was allowed to lapse, it 


was re-appropriated by Congress two or three years ago. Last 


year this policy was again endorsed. but only S8600,000 was 
uppropriated, owing to the exceptional conditions due to the 
war, 

The demand is now being made to‘sput this policy « 1 more 
Husiness-like basis by again making the expenditures cover 
a period of years This has twe very distinet advantages 


It allows the Government to compete with other possible pur 
chasers, by allowing them to know that they will have a det 
nite amount to spend for the next several years It also 
enables the Forest Service, which is engaged in the acquisi 
tion of the lands, to maintain a ve ry mu h more effective and 
permanent organization of experts who are already trained in 
the various activities connected with purchasing 

There is now little question as to the advisability of this 
policy. In fact, its wisdom is conceded alike by the Gover 
ment, the lumbermen and the people of the country. Although 
originally advocated as a measure necessary for the protection 
of streams, which furnish power to our industries and are a 
vital part of our navigation system, it is now seen that 
Government forests are no less important for the production 


of timber. Lumbermen are claiming that before the next 


crop of timber can be grown to commercial size they will have 
cut out and removed to some other State or country, or else 
gone into some other business, and that, therefore, they are 
not particularly interested in growing a second crop hey 
are contending that if the public needs timber for the future 
the public should bear the expense of growing it. This means 
in effect, that the greater part of the large areas of timber 
producing land must eventually be owned or controlled by the 
public. 

In North Carolina some 350,000 acres of land has already 
been approved for purchase as national forests, and it is 
hoped that this amount may be doubled before very long 
There has, it is thought, been no complaint as to the acquisi 
tion or administration of this area, but on all sides the policy 
has met public approval While the land has been pur 


‘ 


chased nominally for stream protection, the purposes o 


recreation and the production of timber are certainly of 


almost equal importance 

Organizations and publie-spirited citizens all over the 
country as well as in North Carolina should bring this matter 
to the attention of their own Congressmen and emphasize the 
necessity of securing the passage of this bill as early next 
spring as is possible 


To Preserve Liberty and Civilization. 


Carr, Poisson & Dickson 


Wilmington, N. C., November 17 


I wish to say Godspeed to vou in the fight you are waging for 
liberty and real Americanism anent the industrial situation in this 
country today. 

Radical labor—which would now seem to be pretty much all or 
ganized labor—in its selfish desire to aggrandize itself, is ignoring 
and riding roughshod over the fundamental rights of not only 
Americans, but free men everywhere. 

The right of private property underlies all our civilization: no 
one has yet found a sufficient motive to make men work other than 
this; but these men in the final analysis are attacking it They 
are proceeding on the assumption that “what is yours is not yours 
but mine.” One can afford to be tolerant with the vagaries and 
fool notions of his fellows as long as they are purely academic, but 
when John Smith says to me, “This house in which you live and 
the other property (capital) which you think you own is as much 
mine as it is yours, and you must divide up with me,” tolerance 
then is impossible; it is time to get a gun. And that, figuratively 
speaking, is what the American people, through their representa 
tives or others put in their places, must do if they would preserve 
the liberty and civilization which the fathers have handed down 
to us. 

It is devoutly to be wished that there were more publications 
such as yours, and more men in public life of the ilk of your editor 
at the present time R. D. Dickson 
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SOME PEOPLE IN SOUTH OPPOSED TO FULL 
PRICE FOR COTTON. 


HAT was an interesting sidelight on the cotton situation 

which we published last week in the shape of a letter 
from Dallas, giving the views of a number of cotton merchants 
who were strongly opposed to the action of the World Cotton 
Conference and to the position of the MANUFACTURERS RecoRD 
in behalf of a higher price to the Southern cotton growers for 
their great staple. 

Our correspondent called on eight cotton coneerns in the 
Cotton Exchange Building in Dallas, and every one of them sp 
cifically criticised the position of this paper for being in favor 
of a better price for cotton, but it happened that all eight of 
the men thus unanimous in their views were either foreigners 
or representatives of foreign cotton buyers. Some of the spe- 
cific statements, omitting the names of the men who uttered 


these opiniot s, give in de tail their views on the subject. 
One of these concerns dealing in cotton products said 


“T was a delegate to the Cotton Conference, but decided not to 
go. In my opinion, it accomplished no concrete result. It afforded 
a few men of prominence an opportunity to get in the spotlight, 
and there was a great deal of talk Your cotton supplement coy 
ering the situation would not interest me” 

Another concern handling cottonseed products said: 

“Woe don’t think the Cotton Conference accomplished anything 
worth while. When it comes to cotton, we are ‘bears.’ We don't 
want D0-cent cotton. We know your position on that matter. We 
are not in sympathy with papers that apologize for profiteers ‘ 

We wonder if this concern is in sympathy with the cotton 
“hears” who for vears fought to keep cotton producers, tenant 
farmers, white and black, on the verge of starvation, in order 
that others might live on the life blood sucked from the cotton 
srowers. Who were the profiteers under such conditions? 
And here is another statement made by one of the big cotton 
coneerns interviewed : 

“We are large exporters. and are not in sympathy with your 
attitude on the League of Nations We want ratification of the 
Agitation 


Peace Treaty at once and a return to normal business 
should be stopped.” 

We presume the agitation that should be stopped is the 
agitation in favor of a higher price for cotton, for certainly no 
sane man. who is at the same time an intelligent student of 
events, could imagine that the socialistic and anarchistic 
ngitation of the day can be stopped by the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty. This concern emphasizes its desire for “a re- 
turn to normal business.” One of the great curses of this 
country is that there are some men in it who, for the sake of 
business, would sell the soul of the nation and gladly accept 
the League of Nations if in doing so they could feel that it 
would immediately increase the volume of their trade, but real 
Americans should be very thankful that such people do not 
entirely control the situation in this country. 


Another one of these cotton men said: 


“IT followed the newspaper reports on the Cotton Conference, 
and don’t think it accomplished much, and would not care to read 
your cotton supplement. You know someone is always telling us 
how to run our business.” 

There are a great many people so well satisfied with the 
ability which they have had in the past to dominate the busi 
ness of other people that they decidedly object to any paper 
or any individual who tries to show them a better way. They 
don’t want to learn the better way. If they have been robbing 
the cotton grower, they prefer to keep on robbing him. An 


other dealer in cotton products in the same building said: 


“The Cotton Conference produced a great deal of talk and little 


concrete results. My sympathies are with labor, and I see yoy 
are fighting labor.” 

That is another illustration of how little people sometimes 
understand what they are saying. If this gentleman had read 
the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD, he would never have made the 
statement that we are fighting labor. The MANUFACTURERS 
Record has always fought for higher wages for labor, but it is 
fighting radical unionism, which is a very different proposi 
tion. It rejoices in the payment of good wages to labo: 


men, just as it rejoices in a price for cotton which will 


the farmer from being a slave for the balance of his life. Wy 


are for the farmer and the honest independent labor mar 


for good wages or good pay to both. 


Another said: “Mr 


ference. He returned feeling sore. 


attended the New Orleans ( 
The trend of the me 
was to put the cotton men out of business. Therefor 
could not interest us.” Another said: “We understood 
was a good deal of ‘wind-jamming’ at the New Orleans (« 


Conference. We rather resent what was done there.” 


Another big concern, through its foreign manager, expr 
equally decided opposition to the Cotton Conference an 
the effort of the MANuFAcTURERS Recorp to awaken the wi 
to the importance of a higher price for cotton, and still ano 
one added: “I am but indifferently interested in the Cot 
Conference. There is quite a tendency on the part of 


men to tell all other men how to run their business.” 





DID GOMPERS TELL THE TRUTH? 


Washington, D. C.. November 22.—In an address before 
Central Labor Union here tonight, President Samuel Gompers 
the American Federation of Labor reiterated his claim that 
g United Mine Workers’ of 
clals to cancel the coal-strike order was a direct violation 
edge given to labor by high Government officials at the tim« 
the passage of the Lever Food Control act. 


securing of an injunctioin orderin 


He said that labor officials were promised that the act wi 
not be applied to workers in the case of strikes or walkouts. TI 
ilso quoted telephone conversations between Secretary Wils 
and himself as recorded by his stenographer and from corr 
spondence with Secretary Wilson regarding the application 
the Lever act 

Mr. Gomperys read excerpts from the Congressional Recor 
quoting statements by Representative Lever, Demox rat. of Sout 
Carolina, to the effect that the Lever dill was never intended 


repeal or amend the labor provisions of the Clayton Antitrust act 
He also declared that the American Federation of Labor on 
withdrew its opposition to the Lever act after Secretary Wilsor 


had assured him that President Wilson desired the bill to be 


passed at once as a war-time measure, and would not only have 
district attorneys instructed not to bring cases against workers 
under it, but would also lend his personal influence toward amend 
ment of the Lever act so as to nullify provisions to which labor 
objected. 

If Gompers told the truth, our country has surely reached 
the depth of degradation when Cabinet members, Congress 
men, and even the President himself, could be guilty of sell 
ing the nation’s soul and their own independence to union 
labor leaders. Is it possible to believe that President Wilson 
in order to have legislation passed, groveled before Gompers 
and promised to have district attorneys violate their oath of 
office, and promised to have laws passed “to nullify provisions 
to which labor objected.”’ 


If Gompers lied, as we hope he did, President Wilson, Seer¢ 
tary Wilson and Congressman Lever should come out flat 
footed and sav so. If Gompers told the truth, then well, we 
absolutely refuse to believe his statement, but we would like 
to see somebody sent to the Ananias Club with all of the 


energy of the creator of that club. 
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Will the President Advocate Nationalization? 


] I}AM LEWIS, former Administration whip in the Sen- 
v* ste, one of the close advisers of the President and a 
it the White House, in or out of oflice, after a con- 


ference With Mr. Wilson is credited with the statement that 


il < December message to Congress the Chief Executive 
wi me out vigorously in favor of nationalization of the 
na il resources of the country, including oil fields as well 
as coal mines, 

I statement by former Senator Lewis is given some sort 


of confirmation by the prevalence of rumors in the eapital 
to the same general effect, namely, that the [Tresident is 
« to endorse and fight for nationalization. 

We sincerely trust that both Mr. Lewis and the rumors are 
incorrect. It would not be worth while considering either 
seriously were it not for the incalculable injury such action 
on the President’s part would have at this time, 
Nationalization is confiscation, It is confiscation not only 
of the assets which constitute the raw material of business, 
but it is confiscation also of the brains, the energy and the 
heart of industry. Confiscation or destruction, for where the 
national treasury becomes the counting-room of mine or fac 
tory, competence flies out of the window and its place is 
usurped by the disastrous spirit of extravagance, the twin 
brother of ruin. 

Is it necessary to accommodate the institutions of America 
te the dictates of Sovietism? The venom of Lenine, poured 


in the form of molten gold through the organized labor veins 


of the country, has, it is true, brought about a state of unrest 
that has filled some statesmen with panic terror. From 
Mexico alone 100 maliznant reds are daily entering the coun 
try—breeders of anarchy and revolution. They are apt in 
the use of Catalinian phrases. They are expert in stirring 
up discontent and capitalizing it. They are so skilled in 
propaganda that by the very din of their drumming they 
deceive even the elect as to the magnitude and power of their 
following. 

Nationalization is Sovietism. It is a word less harsh, per 
haps, invented by English revolutionists to catch the unwary 
and introduced into this country along with other heresies 
by imported humans. There is nothing American about it 
It is the gospel of despair, a confession of inefficiency, a 
compromise with mediocrity, a last-gap effort to neutralize 
sabotage and the refusal to work by subsidizing both. It is, 
n fact, unspeakable foolishness, for it prostitutes Govern 
ment to the exigencies of trade, depriving it of its strictly 
political functions and exposing it instantly to every manner 
of graft, crookedness and special favor. 

Labor papers are even now pointing with pride to the 
fact that in 1919 “it took 127 men employed on the Penn 
sylvania Railroad to do the work of 100 men in 1917.” and 
that “14 per cent more men, are doing 11 per cent less work 
than they did in 1917.” That is the arrogance of labor, a 
stupid manifestation of power, shown in a mild form, but 


aggravated to the point of industrial suicide when labor, by 


ballot, is able to determine its own hours of work, its 


f there is any « | e which at this ti would abs 
futely destroy w t little morale remains rg ized b 
if there is vy on g¢ which would pi pthy nd ‘ 
bly wreck the entire indus il establishment 1 hurl Ame 
ica back into a secondary industrial position, it is iti il 
ization 

The Plumb plan i in illustration. not only of the « 
absurdity of the proposition, but also of the satiate gre of 
the persons chiefly backing it 

IIas the Almighty determined to punish us for our sii hv 
permitting an epidemic of anity to convulse the nati 
It might appear so In an hour when everything that men 


have fought and struggled for through centuries of tert 
toil hangs in the balance, when religion is mocked at, old 
institutions scorned, ideals blackjacked and brute force lifted 
to a pedestal, when nothing is less valued than brains or 
more valued than brawn, particularly unwilling brawn, if is 
of supreme importance that men in authority should keep 
their heads, that they should hold aloof from the temptation 
to compromise, that they should examine with extreme care 
the thousand and one so-called reforms which are offered 
in the name of progress: that most of all they should refrain 
from adding the weight of their influence to the revolutionary 
proposals which are launched in masquerade to bring about 
eventually the downfall of the Government, 

We do not believe that the President is committed to 
Sovietism. He has denounced it with all the power of his 
magnificent rhetoric But if. indeed, he has been pet 
suaded to make his great authority the handmaiden of 
nationalization, then have real Americans a fight ahead of 
them in comparison with which all that has gone before is as 
nothing Nationalization would be the direct challenge to 
our Whole industrial system, It would force a showdown and 
compel every man in this country to declare himself It 
might bring civil war, as it threatens to do in England 

If the President has decided that he must advocate this 
thing, the Manuras reRSs Recorp will again devote its utmost 


energies to prevent its consummation, for it will mean that 


the life of the nation itself is at stake, as it was in the « 
of the League Covenant And the American people w dis 
pose of nationalization as they disposed of the Cove if 
snake, and they will scotch if 
— 

Suggests That Capital May Have to Strike. 
JESSE FRENCH, JR., Secretary Jesse French & Sons Piano Co 
New Castle, Ind 

We have yours of recent date, with the enclosetl card 1 we 


agree with your statement exactly, and think 
necessary With combinations of labor on all sides, with strike 
following thereafter, there is seemingly only ons 
not been pulled off as yet, and that is, the strike of organi 
capital. They will have to get together in self-defense simply 


see that their rights are preserved. 
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The Criminal Leadership of Labor’ 


By Dr. SAMUEL HARDEN CuurRcH of Pittsburgh. 


“No government in any country or in any age has ever been able to perpetuate itself when it has 
tolerated within its dominion a force that is stronger than itself. The time has come when in the develop- 
ment of our American civilization we must learn whether the Government which our forefathers estab- 
lished upon the foundations of law, order, justice and liberty shall be paramount in the affairs of the 
nation, or whether the life of the people shall be hindered, vexed and destroyed by the false leaders 


of labor.” 


This is Armistice Day, and its profound emotions will strike the 
depth of every soul on this earth. We have come here to meet 


God and to restore His world through a better development of 


Christian citizenship. It has been hard to understand that God 
owned the world or to feel that He held power over it. Where was 
He when the world cried out to Him to stop the German invasion? 
Why did He not rescue the young manhood of the world from 
German slaughter? Why did He not protect the widows and the 
orphans in their heart-breaking extremity? These were some of 
the questions which we have all been asking during the protracted 
agony of this war, and yet I have found my answer in the past 
few days in the life of a little blind orphan child who has had a 
world of comfort and happiness opened up to the eyes of her 
imagination through the power of love acting upon the heart of 
a strange woman. And I said, “at last I have found God and dis- 
covered His mystery.” For God acts in His world by the power 
of love. If there were no power of love in our hearts we should 
give ourselves up to murder as the Germans did. But as we open 
up our hearts to the power of love God works upon His world 
through our hearts and the world becomes better only as He stimu- 
lates our thoughts and our actions in the service of humanity. 
God is in His world, and the majestic seat of His government is 
the human heart: Our problem today is, then, to reach a standard 
of citizenship that will do God's service in a stricken world. 

America has been given a twofold mission in the world. The 

first part of this mission was to establish and proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabitants thereof. And that 
she has done. And after that it is her glorious destiny to extend 
this liberty throughout the world unto all the inhabitants thereof. 
tefore the war, when royal autocrats kept whole nations in the 
bondage of ignorance and feudal service, it was impossible for lib- 
erty to advance. But the kings of the earth. except where they 
are really public servants, have fallen from their thrones, and the 
people who walked in darkness are for the first time feeling the 
warm sunlight of liberty. 

But it would be useless to talk of good citizenship when both 
Government and country are in danger of destruction. No govern- 
ment in any country or in any age has ever been able to perpetu- 
ate itself when it has tolerated within its dominion a force that is 
stronger than itself. The time has come when in the development 
of our American civilization we must learn whether the Govern- 
ment which our forefathers established upon the foundations of 
law, order, justice and liberty shall be paramount in the affairs of 
the nation, or whether the life of the people shall be hindered 
vexed and destroyed by the false leaders of labor We must all 
acknowldge the right of a man to join labor unions. I gladly do so. 

No man in America was born into a deeper poverty than I was 
in a log eabin in the Missouri wilderness. Every man of humane 
instincts should give his whole thought to the comfort and protec- 
tion of honest workingmen. I stand ready at all times to demand 
that their claims must always be given a patient hearing and a 
righteous adjustment. Their zealous toil must be met with re- 
ciprocal recognition. They must have good wages. reasonable 
hours, steady employment and sanitary conditions. They should 
have abundantly better housing, but it is the irony of the labor 
situation that new houses would be built for them. perhaps hun 
dreds of thousands of them, but for the justified fear of capital 
that the laborer would strike in the middle of his task, refusing to 
finish his own nest. Honest toil has been the sole power whereby 
men and women in every age from the beginning of time have risen 
into comfort and happiness with a constant elevation of the stand- 
ard of life. But since the war, and under the baneful influence of 
false leadership, the joy of labor for labor's sake has gone. Ffii- 
ciency and loyalty, those two good servants in every honest work- 


ingman’'s heart, have vanished together. 


*An address delivered at the World's Christian Citizenship Confer 


ence at Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pa., Tuesday, November 11, 1919 


Indeed, it is not hard to discover that an impression is gr ng 
up in the world that toil itself is discreditable and that labor in 
itself is a grievance. One result of this feeling is the constant 
agitation for shorter hours and larger pay, with a constantly fall- 
ing production and a constantly rising cost of living. Nothing on 
this earth can cure the ills we suffer from but work, and re 
work. We are hearing a great deal from these labor agitators 
about the overthrow of capitalism in all parts of this country to- 


day. That is the ery with which they strive to stir up hatred in 
the hearts of the masses. But my understanding of this capitalism 
which these red leaders are always denouncing is that it is a capi- 
talism which represents the thrift and savings and insurance 


which is characteristic of the whole American people in their 
enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness as guaran- 
teed to us by the Declaration of Independence. Every man or 
woman who has bought a Liberty bond, or has a dollar in the 
bank, or owns a home, or who possesses any other form of wealth 
large or small, is a part and parcel of the capitalism of this coun- 
try. and the development of the life of our people is made possibls 
by the use of capitalism in the farms, the shops, the railroads ano 
every other form in which the labor of the nation finds expressi 

We know that the great body of our workingmen is conservative 
and progressively contented. We know that the majority of tl 
abhor a strike. We know that they are deeply resentful of the 
autocratic dictation of lazy leaders, who in most cases force then 
selves to the front merely to batten on the wages of other mi 
These labor leaders are really the idle rich of the country. They 
have acknowledged that they collect as much as $30,000,000 a 
year from the masses of labor, and they divide this enormous 
wealth and spend it without an accounting to the men from whose 
hands they have wrung it. It is they who really grind the faces 
of the poor. They come under the Scriptural phrase of those who 
neither toil nor spin, and now their conduct in aiming to organiz 
for themselves a complete control of all the sources of production 
and distribution in this country has brought us to the point where 
the Government must either crush them or itself succumb. Our 
Government was very quick to restrain capital a few years ago 
when capital seemed to be unduly arrogant. At that time some of 
the financiers of this country seemed to have in contemplation th« 
consolidation of interests until we should have had in effect but 
one bank, one railroad and one steel plant. The Government served 
notice in its Northern Securities suit that that tendency must 
cease, And it did cease. 

But there is another power that is now challenging the 
strength of our Government to mortal combat. I mean the 
American Federaticn of Labor. For seven years Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of that organization, has sat at Washing- 
ton and dictated the legislation which controls management, 
industry end labor alike. Yet it was within that seven years 
that some 29 of the immediate subordinate officials of 
Mr. Gompers were sent to the penitentiary after conviction 
for dynamiting and murder. And at the present time 11 of 
the men who were then convicted hold office in the Iron 
Workers’ Union, a branch of the American Federation of 
Labor, including the president, M. J. Morrin. One of these 
convicted men, Frank M. Ryan, who was president at the time 
of the trial, is now a general organizer for the union in the 
Chicago district, and took a leading part in the present steel 
strike movement. Mr. William Z. Foster, the organizer of 
the present steel strike and a subordinate official of Mr. Gom- 
pers in the American Federation of Labor, proclaims in his 
book “‘Syndicalim” that he is an advocate of sabotage and of 
the seizure and confiscation of all property, the destruction of 
the United States Government, and the adoption of race 
suicide as a national policy, end he has called the steel strike 
as the beginning of a general strike whereby he hopes to 
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attain the rule of the Soviet in America. Mr. John L. Lewis, 
the acting president of the coal miners’ union, was quick to 
follow in Mr. Foster’s footsteps, and has impudently under- 
taken to bring such suffering upon every American household 
that the people will be forced to yield to the methods of the 
black mask and the pistol. These men and their active asso- 
ciates have no pity for the ignorant workingmen, who without 
a real grievance have quit work upon their order, for Mr. 
Lewis has officially declared that they are to be kept idle until 
they shall have spent their last dollar and sold their last 
Liberty bonds. And they dare not return to work. These 
foreign-born miners, who were refused naturalization by 
Judge Orr last week because they are engaged in an unlawful 
strike, testified in court that they have no grievances and that 
they are idle against their will, but fear that if they return to 
work they will be assassinated. Yet we have fought a great 
war to make men free! 


I would like to ask this question: Suppose that all the railroad 
presidents of the United States were to say that the existing rates 
are not sufficient to pay the césts of the service and that unless 
higher rates are authorized by next Monday morning not a wheel 
shall turn upon any railroad in this country. How long would it 
be before they would be sent to jail? Why, they would be ar- 
rested—and deservedly—just as quickly as the warrants could 
be served and they would be sent to prison for long terms. But 
here is a small group of men who have the power and who are 
constantly threatening to use it, whereby they will stop the rail- 
roads, together with the distribution of the food supply of the 
people; who close our shops and factories without a grievance ; 
who have already enlisted in their ranks the police and firemen 
of 57 cities and are corrupting others, and all this in the name 
of labor. 


Thig criminal leadership of labor is distinctly the greatest 
danger that confronts the American people today. Out there 
in San Francisco, when the citizens were holding a patriotic 
processicn, there was a man named Thomas J. Mooney, who 
was a professional anarchist and who had done time in prison. 
Both Lenine and Trotsky were Mooney’s friends, and Trotsky 
had visited him in prison; and William D. Haywood and Alex- 
ander Berkman were his associates. A bomb was thrown and 
13 persons were murdered, and Mooney was found guilty of 
the crime. It is significant that the first demand which was 
made for Mooney’s pardon was made by Lenine and Trotsky 
from the city of Petrograd, and that demand was taken up in 
this country and has been repeated and insisted upon with 
increasing violence by every red leader in this country. No 
effort has been made to prove that anyone else committed the 
crime, but our own Bolshevist leaders, taking their inspiration 
from Lenine and Trotsky, have constantly demanded the 
pardon of Mocney because he is one of their kind. And 
within this last week the labor leaders have begun to agitate 
for the pardon of McNamara, who has pleaded guilty to the 
same detestable crimes for which Mooney was convicted. 


The demand made by radical men that the railroads shall be 
given into the custody of the employes is made in entire forgetful- 
ness of the fact that the railroads are now in the custody of their 
employes, and that every officer, from yardmaster up to president, 
is, generally speaking, a promoted laborer. If the existing official 
organization of our railroads were to be destroyed today, the re- 
maining employes could not operate them until they had formed 
a precisely identical official organization. It is the same story in 
every industry in the land. There is scarcely an official in any 
steel company in America who in earlier life has not stood in 
sweat and dirt with his half-naked body against the furnace, win- 
ning his promotion by the intelligence and devotion of his work. 


The abuse of unionism comes when two or more labor 
unions amalgamate into cne society. They immediately be- 
come a menace to the happiness and welfare of the nation. 
The American Federaticn of Labor is the final exemplification 
of this peril. The time has now come when that organization 
ought to be dissolved. Not until this is done can the life and 
liberty of the nation be made secure. After that it should be 
made unlawful for two or more unions to amalgamate, and 
they should all be required to incorporate and be made legally 
responsible for their acts. The plea of labor unicns for im- 
munity from the law has always been a plea for the right to 


practice violence and intimidation, and the destruction and 
murder which must always flow from violence and intimida- 
ticn. We ought to call upon our associates in the field of 
labor to overthrow this false leadership and to destroy the 
autocratic instituticns which lie upon the body of labor like 
an incubus, destroying its independence and crushing out its 
vitality. The strike is a weapon that destroys those who use 
it; it is an evil thing, and it should be abolished forever. 


The solution of this hard problem of capital and labor will come 
when we banish false leadership on either side, recognizing the 
solidarity of human society from the highest to the lowest, holding 
fast to the indissoluble ties which bind us all together, meeting the 
necessities of our common brotherhood in the spirit of justice, and 
striving for industrial peace through that righteousness which 
alone can exalt a nation. 


“Wake Up, America!”’ 


[Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun] 
The very highly esteemed MANUFACTURERS Recorp of Balti 


more, of which Mr. Richard H. Edmonds is editor, and with whieh 
ee in matters of policy, but rarely dis 


we sometimes do not ag 
agree in matters of principle, in its current weekly issue calls upon 
America to wake up, and the call should be responded to promptly, 
because the dangers to which the MANUFACTURERS RecorD points 
are by no means fancied, but absolutely and positively real. Here 
is the article, which is short, appearing on the front page of the 
cover of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD: 

“The serpents of Bolshevism, of Syndicalism, of Red Anarchism, 
of radical unionism have been warmed into life in the breast of 
this republic until now, grown strong and more vicious than ever, 
they would strike deep their devil-poisoned fangs into the very 
heart of the nation. 

“They now defy our laws and dare to threaten the life of our 
country, and unless every patriotic American bestirs himself and 
with stiffened backbone and an unbending courage meets the issue 
now, not tomorrow, our republic will go down into the chaos of 
riot and bloodshed in which all Russia has been engulfed. The 
Almighty works through human agencies, and we do not believe 
that the Almighty will save America unless Americans do their 
full duty. 

“Let no one minimize the danger. It is a real, a very desperate 
gang of revolutionists which is now at work. The rest of the 
country is not organized against them. We must meet their or 
ganization with the organization of every lover of his country, 
every patriotic American, every God-fearing man and woman in 
this country. America can be saved, but to do so every American 
must do his duty or be a coward and a slacker, false to country 
and to all civilization.” 

Way down south in Dixie we do not, perhaps, realize the truth 
of the situation as do those who reside further to the north. Here 
the people are virtually of the same blood that has characterized 
them from the beginning. There has been no appreciable change 
And this blood stands for all that is best and most desirable in 
our republic, and it has stood by and for this republic with a 
courage and a devotion that have not been surpassed, even if 
equaled, by any other section. 

We say that down in this favored spot we do not realize the full 
import of what Mr. Edmonds, in his MANUFACTURERS Recorp, 
says, because we have not as vet been forced to meet the situation 
face to face. Of course, we know that conditions are bad. very 
bad, and appear to be growing worse instead of better, but the 
information we get comes to us through the public prints, the 


newspapers and the magazines, and we cannot, therefore, know 


as fully as do the people of the northern section of the country, 
where there is such a mixture of nationalities, all of which appea 
to be at variance, that the really, Simon-pure American is not a 
frequently found as he is in the South. 

But notwithstanding that this is a fact, we can but be impressed 
with what we read; we can but know that conditions are ir 
tolerable, and we can but know that unless, there is such 
an awakening of the American people as the MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorD calls for, there is no telling what the result will be. but it 
is not difficult to guess that it will be red revolution And if revo 


lution should come, it would be as certain to involve the South as 
that it would involve any other section of the country 
In the Eastern and Middle Western, and even the far Western 
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States, there is not anything like the unanimous American spirit 
in the breasts of the people that should be there. Many thousands, 
perhaps millions, do not even speak our language as they should. 
Some speak it in a way, while others are unable to speak it at all. 
Not being able to speak our language, and having to rely upon 
foreign language newspapers and speakers to gain what informa- 
tion they have, it is not so surprising, after all, that they, in their 
ignorance, have littke sympathy for American institutions and 
American ideals. 

Therefore, when Mr. Edmonds calls to Americans to “wake up,” 
it is a call that should be heeded, and, as he says, it should be 
heeded now, not tomorrow. We are not organized for the struggle 
that appears to be almost inevitable; we have been living in a 
fool's paradise; we have been feeling as if we were secure in our 
own land; we have not feared that there would be any trouble at 
home, and yet every day the newspapers bring to us stories of 


greater or less rioting and bloodshed. 


We must be prepared ourselves and be in readiness for whatever 
shall be forced upon us by the followers of such men as Trotzky, 
Lenine, Victor Berger and others of like stripe. They are organ 
ized already, and are strengthening the weak places in their organ- 
ization. They are not allowing any grass to grow under their feet. 


But we love America, we who love liberty, we who love freedom, 
should awaken ourselves from this sleep into which we have 
fallen. We must prepare to meet force with such force as may be 
necessary. The blood of those who have laid their lives upon the 
altar of their country in order that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people may not perish from the earth, cries 
unto every patriotic American and every God-fearing man and 
woman in tones that cannot be misundersteod. We must save our 
great and glorious republic from the fate that awaits it unless we 
shall do our plain duty. Shall we continue to sleep? 


“In Flanders’ fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; and in the sky 

The larks still bravely singing fly, 

Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe, 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The Torch—be yours to hold it high; 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields 





Negro Representatives Denounce Bolshevistic 
Propaganda. 


Jackson, Miss., November 22—[Special.]—Negro leaders call- 
ing themselves the representatives of 1,000,000 negroes in Mis- 
sissippi, in a conference in Jackson this week, denied that mem- 
bers of their race are more susceptible than their white friends 
to Bolshevistic propaganda. The negroes passed resolutions re- 
affirming their allegiance to the United States and to the “Stars 
and Stripes,”’ deplored lawlessness and rape, denounced Bolshe- 
vism and all forms of radicalism, and called upon negroes gen- 
erally to observe the law to the letter. 

Perry W. Howard, a negro attorney, who has been a leader 
in war work, said the- unswerving loyalty of the colored race in 
the past is proof enough of their attitude against revolutionary 
doctrines, and he said he felt as certain as could be that radical 
ism would not take root among the negroes. “What we want,” 
he continued, “is protection against mob rule. We want to live 
in peace and be satisfied that when we lie down at night our 


families will not be disturbed.” 


The Windward Islands Line of Mobile, Ala., announces that, be- 
ginning in the last half of December, they will inaugurate a steam- 
ship service from Mobile to Porto Rico. It will consist of direct 


steamers between the two points. This company is also conduct- 


ing regular service to Jamaica, Hayti, Santo Domingo, Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad and Demerara. 


THE POWER OF ADVERTISING TO MOLD 
THE WORLD ARIGHT. 


By O. W. Crawford, Paradis, La. 


Advertising is power—advertising is education. It is an 
inestimable force atomically usable. Intelligent advertise- 
ment never fails. Ignorance has no protection from it— 
learning cannot evade it. A ten-line classified ad describing 
a crook will make an emigrant of him quicker and cheaper 
than plain-clothes men. Criminals fear publicity more than 
law. One is instant—the other is sometime—maybe never. 

Every chief of police should have a fund for classified ad- 
vertising. Nothing can so quickly and fully protect the 
public from crooks, of whatever kind, as a classified ad. 
The information possessed by Government agents, if given 
to the public by classified advertising, would put the fake 
stock promoter entirely and quickly out of business. If the 
victim knew what the promoter was giving him, and how— 
he would be safe. 

News is in great part entertainment—classified ad is col 
fact. There may be doubt of the news, but not of the ad. 
No one is out of its reach. 

The preachments from the pulpits do not give the Bol 
sheviks a tremor, but his personal description in the classi- 
fied columns of the newspapers would strip him naked 
before the public. 

It may be said there is no space or place for argument 
in the classified ad. Put the facts in the ad. Argument 
finds the I. W. W. ready, dogmatic, unreasonable, but with 
a classified ad he cannot argue, he is helpless. ° 

Many men of many minds are easily tangled, therefore 
weak. Many men of one mind are well nigh invincible. 
Classified ads will mass minds, will form thought, will con- 
serve it. Classified ads find more readers than first-page 
scoops. Thousands of classified columns are put away every 
day for re-reading and reference, but a clipped first page is 
very unusual. The minds of the classified ad readers are 
more easily directed than first-page readers. They read the 
classified columns because they want something. 

If a strike is feared, is imminent, don’t go to the people 
with pages of heavy thought, but with classified ads of 
home truths. Head line and fact—let the reader form his 
own argument. Don’t take away from him the dignity and 
satisfaction of conclusions. 

If strikes are wrong they are preventable, if they are 
right they should not be prevented. The individual may 
not be fair, but the American people are always fair. The 
unfair individual has no chance with the fair-minded public. 

Two classes in this country should be advertised—the 
farmer and the profiteer. One needs it and the other fears 
it. The advertising the farmer gets is done by everybody; 
he had better pay for it and do it himself. 

What should the farmer advertise? Costs of his products 
and what he receives for what he produces. 

The troubled housewife pays $13 for a barrel of flour 
and anathematizes the farmer. She berates the store- 
keeper, and he says: “Don’t blame me—I don’t raise the 
wheat.” A little classified advertising would put the blame 
where it belongs. 

The public knows nothing of the cost of raising potatoes, 
corn, wheat, pork and beef. The farmer suffers and the 
profiteer profits by that lack of knowledge. Some instantly 
active classified ads might turn the farmer loose and jail 
the profiteer. 

If a Red attacks the Government in criticism he should 
be advertised. A classified ad should tell the public his 
name, where he came from, where he lives, the number of 
his family, how he treats them, how much property he 
owns, how much taxes he pays and how many Liberty bonds 
he bought. 
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Nationalization of Coal Mining Industry 
Sought Through Ownership by Seizure 


PERILOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTEST WAGED BY COAL MINERS’ LEADERS WITH FORCES 
OF LAW AND ORDER—SUPREMACY OF GOVERNMENT, NOT WAGES, THE REAL ISSUE 


AT STAKE. 


Special Correspondens 


Washington, D. C.. November 24 
ast Wednesday night Secretary of Labor Wilson waited 


lohn L. Lewis, acting president of the United Mine Workers 


erica, at his hotel. The impression at the capital is that he 


there as a suppliant It is the first time in history that so 
1 official of the Government has made that kind of trip, and 
are many who are hoping that it will be the last 


it was Wednesday. On Friday Secretary Wilson proposed t 


scale committee that “there should be a flat increase 
g rates of 27.12 cents per ton, a flat increase in day wages 
SL.5S and an increase in yardage and dead worl f 31.61 per 


Acceptance of that proposition would have added to the nat 


bill annually approximately $500,000,000, 


Leaders of the miners let it be known, unofficially, that such a 

ition would satisfy them, at least temporarily. 

The operators had previously volunteered to grant an inereas 

15 cents per ton to coal diggers and 20 per cent to day labors 

t the miners spurned the offer 

In making his proposal, Secretary Wilson based it on some sta 
tistics presumed to show the increased cost of living, his pk 

ng that all he was trying to do was to put miners’ wages bacl 
to their normal place on the commodity plane. The accuracy an 

conclusions drawn from the figures presented were questioner 

The Secretary let it be known that he was not speaking officially 
for the Government. This was of extreme importance, for it is 
well known in Washington that the Cabinet is split, some memb« 
favoring a surrender and some a fight. Secretary Wilson is gen 
erally believed to be the leader of the surrender group 

As a matter of fact, Dri Garfield. as Fuel Administrator, is 
supreme, and no contract can be legally made without his san¢ 
tion and approval. 

There is much talk of wages and the amount of increases, ete 
and the public mind is likely thereby to be distracted from the 

ain point at issue, which is not one of wages at all 

Here are a group of men, organized thoroughly, who authorized 
and empowered their representatives to enter into a contr: 
The term of the contract has not expired Nevertheless, these 
same men, through their leaders, openly announce that they repu 
diate the contract as a mere scrap of paper: they defy and scorn 
the appeals of the President of the United States; they go ahead 
and order a strike, and they are commanded by an order of a com 
petent court to withdraw that order. 

Failure to obey would deprive them of the use of their funds 
They receive, it is generally believed. assurances of Government 
support for their wage demands if they will be good enoneh to 
obey the mandate of the court and not become active revolutionists 
They accordingly, after a dramatic all night conference, announce 
that they will do as the court commands. They thus secure on 
more control of their funds and they flock to Washington to col 
lect the premiums they feel were promised them. 

That is a bad enough situation in itself, but, in aggravation of 
it. the fact reveals itself that the strike was not called off at all; 
that the order of the court was merely technically complied with , 
that thousands of men are still out, and out apparently with the 
connivance of their leaders, if not at their actual solicitation. 

There has been no bona fides, nor anything that resembled it. 
There has been instead sullen, concealed revolution, which only 
fails openly to declare itself for what it is because it fears the 
power of Government Meantime, a couple of the States have at- 
tempted te seize the mines within their boundaries and operate 
them—the very thing the miners were struggling to bring about 

For what they want and what they expect to get is nationali- 
zation. That is the germ with which they were inoculated 
from across the waters. They are after not economic relief, 
but ownership by seizure. They want a status where they 
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ean fix their cwn wages and mulct the public through the 
ballet box. That is the object of their campaign, stripped of 
its excrescences, and that is the real issue. 
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purpose of their tactics 


It is significant also that the press dispatches from Paris 
carry excerpts from a Soviet plan of campaign which was 
seized in Switzerland. Among other things advocated, it is 
stated, “Our agents from all communist parties in all coun- 
tries that are now fighting the Russian communist will 
sabotage economic organizations for the purpose of creating 
a critical situaticn that will force the masses into revolutionary 
action. Strikes will be worked up. An effort will be made 
to reduce mine production and break up both rail and water 
transportation it will be necessary that the work- 
ing classes become the greatest sufferers from the situation 
created by the sabotage, destructive attempts and disorganiza- 


” 


tion of the bourgeois economic machine. 


The Russian gold. the turning over of which to Soviet agent 
for propaganda purposes in this country has le revealed by 
Ambassador Francis, has evidently been efficiently distributed 

The miners can be satisfied for the 1 ment by ha ng a golde 
apple tossed to them. It fits into the program of their leaders, for 


they know as well as the operators do that a grant higher than 





that offered br the oneraters 

burden of millions illy to ar ilread ‘ l dene put 
There are literally ns of fami which ear t stand ar 1 
ther burdens They have reached tl limit of endurance The 
salaried classes of the nation have long since come to the dang 
line It is with them not a question of further economy, for tl 
have economized to the limit. but of mere respectable existence 
If these classes can be still further and harder pressed, it fits 
exactly into the program of the miners’ leaders It spreads dis 


satisfaction, which is what they want. and renders the field fert 


for their propaganda of nationalization, with attendant promises 


of lower coal prices as a result 


If the Government is going to stand firm, it must do so now. 
A present yielding means a final surrender. 

The situation has passed beyond the control of the operators 
They have stated the maxir um they can vield They re ready to 
obey any orders from the Government. They are prepared to pas 
ler 


standing that the excess cost shall be passed along to the publi 


any wages the Government instructs them to pay, with the un 


as it always is. They do not want to do that. for they are cor 


vinced that a firm stand now will mean a victory for law and 
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order, but they are not incendiaries, and they do not intend to pro- 
mote revolution by themselves appearing in the guise of defiers 
of law. 

Already the Government is desperate over the cost of living. 
Its promises of reductions have failed to materialize. There can 
be but one result from increasing further the cost of production 
in the mines, and that is, an increase in the whole series of com 
modity prices. It is flirting with chaos to rely too much on the 
enduring patience of the American people. They are long-suffer 
ing, but there is a limit. 

It is believed that Dr. Garfield has learned enough about the 
coal business to appreciate the ruthlessness and the unreasonable- 
ness of the miners’ demands, and also to realize the revolutionary 
origin of the strike. He is in close touch with the Department of 
Justice, just now the strong arm of the Government. But even 
so there are influences at work which indicate that the Adminis- 
tration will order further concessions and stay temporarily the 
tide of communism with the broom of compromise. 


It is not a battle for wages; it is a campaign to change the 
form of government by ccnverting Washington into a colossal 
business organization, which would undertake to administer 
the mines, oil fields and railroads of the nation, ani eventually 
to take control of all the basic industries of the nation. 


The Labor Trust—Shall We Protect Ourselves 
Against It? 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Our Government in handling the coal strike affirmed and reiter 
ated that “labor's right to strike was not in question,” this in face 
of the fact that certain organizations of labor have it in their 
power to freeze and starve the public until their demands are 
granted. 

How does the Government square such a declaration with its 
action in outlawing monopolistic combinations of capital, no one 
of which ever went so far as to deny the public its goods or serv 
ices like these labor organizations are doing or proposing to do? 

The following facts are worth knowing at this particular time: 

Capital, the excess of production, piles up at a progressive rate 
because given conversion into the equipment that multiplies labor's 
further product. And this equipment, piling up at a progressive 
rate, even though wars and casualties take their toll, has the effect 
of ever more and more widening the field of industry or increasing 
the variety of occupations or multiplying the number of jobs 

jut men and women, by reason of a restricted birth rate in con- 
nection with a constant death rate, enjoy only a slow, non-progres- 
sive rate of increase. 

With these two facts before us, it can be seen that a time must 
come when jobs will be multiplying faster than workers. 

That this time has arrived in America needs no further proof 
than the countless undertakings that are at present held up, not 
for want of capital, but because of a labor deficit. 

And, now that we have reached that point along our march 
away from poverty, the fixing of wages can be safely left to the 
law of supply and demand, labor unions interfering with this law 
through employment of strike or boycott being clearly “eombina- 
tions in restraint of trade.” 

But, as the disparity between jobs and workers will become 
greater and greater (meaning higher and higher wages even under 
the low supply and demand, taking no account of strikes), and as 
labor can be expected to want less and less of work (so long as 
work is fatiguing, enervating. grimy, malorodous or dangerous). 
along with more and more of pay (so long as pay stands for the 
good things of life), we have to promise ourselves, in view of 
labor’s ability to raise larger and larger strike funds. nothing less 
than more strikes, bigger strikes, longer strikes. unless the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor is recognized as the Labor Trust that it 
is and broken up by bringing every association of working people 
who make use of strike or boycott within the scope of the nation’s 
anti-trust law. 

The restrictive legislation applied to capital whilst it was the 
searce factor in production should now be applied to labor. hence- 
forth that scarce. dominant factor. R. M. Maer. 
Marietta, Ga., November 18. 


—sa . . 

The City of Charleston, S. C., has published the Year Book for 
91S. It contains the annual review of the city executive. the 
present mayor being Tristom T. Hyde 


Southern Contractors Joining National Association. 


Atlanta, Ga., November 22 Special.]|—The “Flying S d 
ron” of the Associated General Contractors of America, « st 
ing of Daniel A. Garber, president of the Northeastern Cor 
tion Co. of New ¥ork, and president of the association; G. W 
Buchholz. general secretary, and Mr.. Mackall of the Contra ;" 


Service Corporation, arived in Atlanta last Tuesday and f 


a nucleus of a State organization and lined up the major if 
the leading local general contractors as members of the nat i 
body. Some 75 contractors from Atlanta, Ga., and surro g 


States were present at an informal dinner at the Kimball H 
when the need of organization was stressed by the speakers | 
the result was as above stated. 

Messrs. Garber. Buchholz and Mackall started from Chi 
the national headquarters, on November 10, on -a tour of 





South and Southwest, with the view of organizing the contra S 
and getting them into the national association. At Little R 
they formed a nucleus of a State organization, which will | 
become a part of the national; a State chapter was formed at 
Oklahoma City, with many of the large road contractors be: 
ing members and this chapter voted as a body to affiliate 

the A. G. C.: in Dallas and Houston the heads of the nati 
organization were assured of the support and membership of 
State association of contractors, numbering over 200; the N 
Orleans local association, with a membership of 40, voted un 
mously to affiliate nationally. From Atlanta the “Flying Squ 
ron” will go to Memphis and St. Louis and then back home. 

The Associated General Contractors of America has been 
existence several years and has been instrumental in putti 
through much important legislation. W. A. Sirmon, field se¢ 
tary for the Southeast. with headquarters in Atlanta, expects 
finish up the job of lining up the “solid South” contractors 
members of the association and is spending this week in Nas 
ville and Birmingham, where he is forming local chapters. 


Ministers and Editors. 
Daytona, Fla.. November 15 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have just finished reading with much pleasure and profit thi 
current number of your most splendid publication. I must confes 
to you that my blood was stirred very much when I read tl 
criticism from one of your subscribers wherein he directs that yo 
devote your energies to the making improvements in your journa 
along industrial lines and keep your hand out of polities and thy 
affairs of the nation, etc. I want to say that editors and ministers 
must suffer the same kind of stuff from men who are apparently 
willing to let the devil run off with the world if their business is 
not in any way disturbed. It rather seems to me that editors are 
men as well as other people, and I have always felt that I was 
no less a man because of being a minister. I believe that editors 
who are true to their best manhood have today an opportunity un- 
like any other in any age. The editor who forgets this opportunity 
or neglects to use it now is a traitor to his country. 

It is your duty and high privilege to do as you are doing in the 
conduct of your publication, and I thank God for your fearless 
manhood in this trying hour of human history. The tide could bi 
speedily turned against all the anarchy, radicalism, ete., if every 
editor in all the country would speak out the truth as you are 
doing. and at the same time warn men of the danger of the pres 
ent hour. The chaos in which we find ourselves will not be over 
come and clarified by men closing their eyes to the truth and 
keeping still: we have kept still too long now. We must prove 
we are true Americans by demanding at the hand of every man 
a demonstration of his belief and fidelity to the American ideal. I! 
remain with all good wishes for your enlarged usefulness, your 
sincere friend. HoiMeEs S. RIGHTMIRE. 


Missouri Iron and Steel Corporation Developments. 


About February 1 the Missouri Iron and Steel Corporation, St 
Louis, expects to blow in its new iron furnace at Haigart, Mo 
This plant will have a daily capacity of 150 tons of iron, and with 
its accessories will employ 300 men. Ten thousand acres of iron 
land is being developed, and the company’s daily capacity at the 
mining plant is 200 tons of ore About $550.000 has been invested 
for the furnace and accessories, including hot stoves, engines, 
boilers, furnace, elevator hoists, machine shop, storage bins, ete. 
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America Saved the Covenant With 
Reservations Likely to Be Adopted 


By P. H. 


Washington, D. C., November 24. 


Covenant of the League of Nations “neither wrote nor spoke 
the American langua It was an alien, and every acid test 
proved it. The processes of naturalization were applied to it, it 





wa 1ught to know the Constitution, and in such form the Senate 
wa repared to admit it into the body politic, not as a charter of 
Americanism, but on probation. Its friends insisted that it be 
a ted unwashed, wherefore it is still on the doorstep, or out in 
the stable, or somewhere outside the protecting roofs of the Amer- 
i governmental establishment. 

rhe treaty is not dead. It never has been dead. The Senate is 
overwhelmingly in favor of it. It is the only assurance of victors 
in existence. It is the only instrument that writes for history to 
read the verdict of civilization on the merciless brutality and im 
morality of the Hun 
flicted, it outlines the rules of his future behavior, it delimits the 


It states the measure of the penalties in- 


spheres of his activity for years to come, it takes from him his 
spoils, mandates restitution, strips him of his murderously-gov- 
colonies, hurls him back into his own geographical habitat 


encompasses him in a strait-jacket, pending his conversion 
to sanity and return to normality. 

There are many who do not think it goes far enough. They are 
convinced that it gives too much consideration to a nation deserv- 
ing of none. And legion is the name of those who declare that 
civilization was compromised and the complete triumph of civiliza 
tion tossed away by diplomats when the armistice was signed and 


the whole Hun nation permitted to escape contact with invading 





mies, 

But, such as it is, it is the only document of Hun defeat that 
exists, and in many respects it is sufficient and satisfactory 
There has been no fight against it. It has been accepted by com- 
mon consent as necessary of approbation. It has been attacked 
only in those features where an attempt was made to include in 
the imposition of a peace a mass of extraneous matters which 
were net cognate to the issue. 

The documert that was to spell the defeat of Germany was 
written so as also to invite the destruction and overthrow of 
American institutions by the incorporation in it of the Godless 
covenant. Brute force might have dictated it to a helpless Amer- 
ca, but only brute force could ever hope to bring even a technical 


sanction from an American Senate. 





Convinced, then, of the necessity for the treaty itself, the Sen- 
te from the beginning labored to retain it intact and modify it 
nly in those features which were obviously subversive of the gov- 
ernmental principles under which the American nation has 
achieved its dominant position in the world. 

The Senate was particularly anxious to save such provisions as 
those which make available for payment of damages to Americans 
the billion dollars in property now held by the Alien Property 
It had and has no desire to let a peace go by default: 


to wipe the slate clean for Germany 


Custodian. 
and take her back, with all 
her venom, into the bosom of friendship. 

The Senate, actuated by such motives, carefully refrained fron 
directly amending the treaty in any respect. It contented itself 
with reservations, and these reservations were to the League Cove- 
nant only. Also, with marked moderation, it vetoed all reserva- 
tions except those absolutely essential to the protection of th 
country. So moderate was it. in fact, that the White House itself 
was finally able to offer only two forceful objections to the reserva- 
tions decided on. 

They were the preamble requiring an exchange of notes with the 
Allies and their formal acceptance in such form of the Senate 
reservations and the reservation in regard to Article X. 

It was well understood in Washington that the preamble was 
worded as it was for trading purposes. In a parliamentary battle, 
the game must be played according to the rules. The Senate was 
not set in its judgment as to the method of making its reservations 
effective. It was prepared to go a long way to couch its thought 
in language acceptable to the White Heuse and the Department 
of State, provided, of course, that there should be no ambiguity 


WHALEY 


of text such as would permit late he validity and binding ect of 
the reservations to be question 
So, too, a suggestion from Senator Hitchcock as to some change 


in the wording of the reservation 


able to a majority of the Senate 


The stage has been set for tl 


majority was ready to ratify acc 


on Article X was not unaccept 


ompromis¢ and the two-thirds 


ordingly 


It is said that an attack « ndig 
Waterloo The Senate Chamber is « t 1 enti 
lated legislative places in the world The air becomes so loaded 
with poison that time after time Senators have declared that the 
atmosphere is unbearable In m nts of dramatic interest, when 
the affairs of the world hang on single vote, the Senate Chamber 
becomes more than even a “Black Hole f Cal 

It would be too much to say that bad air defeated the treaty 
but tl truth is that Senators s there in a t waiting for 
senat Hitchcock to con forward with the suggestions that ail 
expected and two-thirds were willing to accept Iie never made 
the As ta wt | be upon hi Hi 
sat t d t of the S sat there watel gt t ity 
being battered to its doom, 1 oth Mahinetin ‘anid Meanie a 
it, and m re than 15 of t Senators were rejoicing at t 
spectac 

For sheer stupidity of management 1 tal the Admir 
stration’s ! ng of the sit ni eve ‘ vitnessed it 


to tl Iness of the Chief I 1 
to the shee nsanit | i let 
il t is POSS t < 
tact it fact Is t t ! 
iti at t iy na tf was al we 
friends I ed ind ¢ ! elp 
It wis W s tT 1 i 
have been, had it t bee nal 
re i Its be, indeed, t 
I Pres t s still | 
sent s \ vit t 
f! the nstit ! s and 
rhe \ ‘ I | his 
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European ti esire the | 
ments ft if 
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‘ f nded, if that be possi ‘ 
W eservations, rhe I pe 
United States ‘ ead to accept 
sition to them se¢ s to ¢ ef 


A compromise will be effected alo 


part of this article, and the 
promptly 


Talk of postponing final act 
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Presidential election, of making it a paramount issue in the elec- 
tion, is politics pure and simple and does not reflect the actual 
situation in Washington at all. The only thing that could pre- 
vent ratification of the treaty before Christmas would be the re- 
fusal of the President to let it be ratified. There is too much at 
stake for him to assume that attitude. 


But fixed and certain as the stars in their courses is the fact 
that America has been saved from the gravest peril which 
has confronted the nation since its birth—the danger that 
comes from “boring from within,”’ the danger that comes 
from the seduction of the soul of the country, the prostitution 
of its charity for the subversion of its character. 

The nation stands, its institutions remain uncontaminated, the 
American method of government is vindicated, and notice is given 
to all the world that no man or set of men can obligate the United 
States to covenants, agreements or anything else that tend, di 
rectly or indirectly, to extinguish the torch of liberty and inde- 
pendence as it has burned in this hemisphere. 


The helping hand is still extended across the seas, gen- 
erously extended, as it ought to be, but it is an American 
hand undisguised. And even Europe will learn in time to 
thank God that it is a clean hand, uncompromised by partici- 
pation in doubtful undertakings, still white as it is just, strong 
to help the needy and powerful to:stay the wicked, a hand of 
co-operation, as it has always been, but never a hand manacled 
aforetime to the servitude of intrigue and the machinations of 


European politics. 


Suggestions Welcomed, But Every Point Here Criti- 
cised Was Weighed in the Balance When Article 
Was Written. 

Anson W. Prescott. 
Washington, D. C., November 17 

Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your editorial of August 28, reprinted on a large sheet as a 
supplement to your issue of November 13, was a magnificent piece 
of work, both in thought and language. It will do an immense 
amount of good. It would have avoided a few minor rhetorical 
weaknesses, however, if you had kept in mind the general rule 
that every strong sentence should end with an accented syllable, 
preferably one with a long vowel sound. In the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs, it would have been better to end with “thief ;” in the 
eighth paragraph you should have left the “s” off of “charges ;” 
the tenth paragraph would be stronger if the last three words were 
“take human life;:” in the twelfth paragraph “Judgment Seat of 
God” would be stronger, and next to the last paragraph should 
end, “make this country and the world safe once more,” or some 
other change that ends with “safe.” An unaccented ending is 
weak. However, it was a splendid piece of work. 

A. W. PRESCOTT. 

1104 Continental Trust Building. 


An Alabama County Holds Successful Sale of Hogs 
on Co-operative Basis. 

Auburn, Ala... November 22—[Special.]—Although no co-oper- 
ative hog-shipping association has been organized at Dothan, the 
county-seat, other points in Houston county are finding this 
r livestock. 


medium a most successful method of marketing the 
During the past week the second co-operative hog sale occurred at 
Cottonwood, where 64 porkers, weighing 11.650 pounds, were sold 
at $1457.42. There was spirited bidding by local and foreign 
buyers, and the result in prices realized proved most gratifying to 
the farmers contributing to the sale. 

A sale of 95 hogs a few days previously by the Ashford Co- 
operative Hog Marketing Association brought $12.42 per hun- 
dred, the grades running 42 No. 1, 42 No. 2. S No. 5 and 3 roughs. 
In a fortnight both of these communities will have another sale 


Heavy Demand for Creamery Managers. 


Jackson, Miss., November 22—[Special.]—A marked increase 
in the number of creameries in Mississippi, co-operative and other- 
wise, has brought a heavy demand for efficient creamery managers, 
butter-makers and creamery helpers. With a view to relieving the 
situation as far as possible, the Mississippi A. and M. College will 


offer a three weeks’ creamery short course beginning December 3. 


NEW $3,000,000 INDUSTRY FOR KNOXVILLE. 


Important French Interests to Build Large Plant for 
Dye Extracts, Pulp and Artificial Silk. 


[Telegram to Manufacturers Record.] 


Knoxville, Tenn., November 24 
An alliance with Gillette & Sons of Lyons, France, has just been 
completed by the Southern Extract Co. of Knoxville, under which 
an industry involving the expenditure of from $2,000,000 ¢ 
$3,000,000 is to be established in this city. 


The plant will produce wood extracts in great quantities 


also utilize a number of by-products of the extract business. if 
pulp industry, particularly, will be given attention. Pulp is to be 
used in making paper and artificial silk 

The site for two plants has been selected, machinery has | 
ordered and ground will be broken within 50 days. Appr 
mately 500 men will be employed in the new industry. 


Present plans contemplate the completion of the first units of 
the plant within six months, and the entire mill within one y« 
While officials of the company positively declined to say, 
understood that the plant will be in Lonsdale. However, it will 


e separate and apart from the big tannic acid plant of the S« 
ern Extract Ce, in that suburb. 

While negotiations have been under way for several months, t 
announcement of the alliance with the French company and plans 
or building such plant here have been in confidence until yest 
day. A corps of engineers is in the city working on the detail 

Gillette & Sons are the largest tanning extract manufactui 
in France, as well as the largest silk dyers, both woven and 
woven, and are heavily interested in several of the most imp 
tant French chemical industries. They also have large inve 
ments in the silk-dyeing business in America, as well as in It: 
and Russia 

During his visit to France last summer in the interest of -t 
export branch of his business, J. FE. Osberne, president of t 
Southern Extract Co., entered into negotiations with Gillette 
Sons looking to an alliance between that company and the Sout! 
ern Extract Co. here, which finally has been consummated. 

M. Edmund Gillette, one of the brothers in Gillette & Sons, 
also president of the French combination of extract manufactur 
ers which controls 85 per cent of the Frenck output. M. Charles 
Gillette, another brother, was secretary to Andred Tardieu, hea 
of the French High Commission to America during the war. 

M. Camille Descoles, who assisted in the negotiations, is gen 
eral manager of the extract department of Gillette & Sons, and i 
a well-known French chemical engineer. During the war he was 
in the French War Department at Paris, and had direct charg: 
of all the tanneries and extract plants in France. 

Capt. Charles Monet, who also will be associated with the cor- 
poration, was in the French War Department, and was a member 
of the French High Commission which visited America. Captain 
Monet visited Knoxville last summer on official business. 

M. Descoles and Captain Monet are in Knoxville now helping 
to work out plans for the plant. 

About 500 cords of wood will be used daily by the big plant. 


American Bank Reporter. 


The American Bank Reporter, Desk Edition, with data up to 
July and August, 1919, has just been published. It is a most 
valuable and handy reference book for anyone desiring condensed 
but comprehensive data regarding financial institutions in the 
United States and Canada. Among its contents will be found an 
alphabetical list of all banks in the United States and Canada, 
including national, State and private banks, arranged by States, 
showing the names of presidents, vice-presidents, cashiers and 
assistant cashiers: correspondents in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston and other large cities, together with charter 
number of each national bank, capital, loans, deposits, undivided 
profits and surplus, the principal loan, trust and investment com- 
panies, etc. The book, which is of convenient size, is bound in 
red leather with gold lettering, printed on good paper, and is pub- 
lished by the Steurer Publishing Co., 420 East 149th street, New 
York City. 
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Transportation the Vital Problem 
in 1920 Highway ¢ ‘onstruction 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS URGED TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT TO MOVE VAST QUAN 


TITY OF MATERIALS NEEDED—STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS PLEDGE CO-OPERATION 
BY AWARDING CONTRACTS EARLY. 


November 6 issue of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD a to be highly de abl l 
l was published from Thos. H. MacDonald, chief of the Office second, the inere d sup] 
ic Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture The attached com teation 
ssed to State highway officials throughout the country, point of co-operation in which this bureau app 
the fact that a conservative estimated summary of the thane " . It has bx | 
that would be available for highway work during 1920 would during the spring 
ximate $635,000,000, and urging upon these officials the idle. and certainly every effort should b de 1 { fa | 
ssity of so arranging their plans that contracts for 1920 con officials to arrange the construction programs so t 
tion be awarded as far as possible in the months of December ment would be used fully during its now idle period 
January, so that contractors could arrange to assemble in ee ye ee epee tes _ | 
ce the necessary read-building materials and equipment. Mr icine alt attnans onl x a cl Oe al aes 
MacDonald also pointed out that in the months of February Ey EE TE He nail ALANS 7 
M h and April there are a large number of open-top cars whicl atl te eaiebal +] : d , 
heretofore been idle during that period, and by awarding ai thi latin a | 
racts early all these cars could be used to advantage in bring- ees het 4 1 { all 
¢ the materials and equipment together Transportation, | anil ‘ P se ne . 
ted out. would be the vital problem in the 1920 program, and 7 es 
-y effort would have to be made by the State highway depart ; 
ts and the Federal bureau, individually and collectively, in ‘ one 
ler to secure the greatest possible mileage of roads for whicl ng ; ' 
ds would be available in 1920 pes sade a 
Following this letter to the State highway officials, Mr. Ma : u , 
Jhonald addressed the following letter to the railroads oe 
! S t } 1 f these 1 
United States Department of Agriculture, These stat y 
Bureau of Public Roads on 4 ° : ed f +] cra ch ¢ , Sy 
Washington, D. C... October 31 desire to undertake dt 


Ir. T. DeWitt Cuyler . have t e1 d S 
man Executive Committee ] 


sociation Railway Executives 


il Broadway, New York City 


My Dear Sit In this communication reference s made to the I 
ttached circular addressed to State highway departments, setting i i \ R Let S 
the four factors which will have the greatest influence up th the Fed CG 
ad production n the immediat future kr our ex ence . lé trnet “a . ‘ +] | I 
. it is ident that of these factors, rail trans P R D \ 
will 1 v tl S portant pa for tv ea s Ss l ( ~ 
k of open-toy ‘ ent necessary t e tl i i S 
l d, and second, t nsufficient 7 tuetior [1 I i Ser I) 
WAY st ion be x f ti it f t Re 
Phe ir 1916 reael t] gh point i vd ( , 
ntry ut tl gral i i s >) 2% 
t th erat which « ! ed 1 ; 
ds 1 \ \V ‘ ‘ t \ b 
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} | _ v it " P 
‘ 1 Ss i it T 
ly rly t } 
t i It s 1 t 
S } | 
] s ~ 
1 i 
\ ! i 
Wis , 
I ds \ ( ‘ I I 
le } , | , 
: 3 ext a 7 
i! ‘) g ig 
\ t | S l SSO] I 
¢ offi t 
t t ire | 
this factor tha ( g xt ye \ S 
\ f nf eS the Ra 1 A g t 
d particularly \ Mr. Gut! f the ¢ Ss S I 
s b q t that 1 tT | ~ 
d this y sv s i eased fi ies v 
aed ‘ ven by il ] " | 
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co-operation fully established between the railroad executives and 
the State highway officials, the extension of adequate rail service 
for the movement of road materials for next season's contracts 
will be greatly facilitated. 

No attempt will be made by the State highway departments and 
the Federal bureau to undertake an impossible or ill-advised pro- 
gram of road construction leading to extravagance or waste, but 
it is absolutely necessary to load to the utmost every agency that 
can be used in enlarging the mileage of roads produced next year 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Tuos. H. MacDoNaAtp, 
Chief of Bureau. 


In writing the MaNuracturers Recorp in reference to this 
letter to the railroad officials Mr. MacDonald states that he has 
not as yet received a reply, but he understands that the matter 
has been referred to a committee for a report. Quite a few letters 
have been received from State highway departments expressing 
their support of the policy of letting contracts early so as to 
make the fullest use of all available open-top car equipment and 
commending Mr. MacDonald for his foresightedness in endeavor- 
ing to meet the heavy transportation problem that will be involved 
in moving the materials and equipment necessary for road con- 
struction next year. The following extracts from some of the 
letters received indicate the interest and the spirit of co-operation 
on the part of State highway officials and contractors looking to 
securing the greatest possible mileage of new road construction in 
1920: 

Paul D. Sargent, chief engineer, State Highway Commission, 
Augusta, Me.: 

“We appreciate the effort you are making to bring before the 
highway departments the necessity of as early action as possible 
with respect to closing in arrangements for next year’s construc- 
tion work. We are letting next vear’s work as fast as we ean 
prepare it, so that contractors can make arrangements this winter 
to forward their work as much as possible. In this program 
which you have outlined you may expect the co-operation of this 
commission.” 

M. W. Watson, State Highway Engineer, Kansas Highway 
Commission, Topeka, Kans 

“The State Highway Commission of Kansas is glad to co 
operate with your office in every possible way to keep the road 
building industry progressing as rapidly as possible. and you ean 
feel assured that whatever regulations and rules are necessary 
for the conduct of our work to bring about these results will be 
carried out promptly upon suggestion. 

“We have been able to build but one project during the past 
construction season, due entirely to the lack of rail transportation. 
We have had no co-operation from the railroads in this State, 
and in spite of all the promises received from the United States 
Railroad Administration, the cars have not been forthcoming 
The situation has been somewhat relieved in the last two weeks, 
but it is now too late for us to build our projects during this 
season 

“One thing that is necessary in order to get contractors to 
store material in the winter is to help them by payments on the 
work, and it would be my suggestion that vour office change the 
regulation in regard to payment for Federal-aid work, so that you 
can pay for materials delivered on the ground. in addition to com 
pleted items of work. Our officials in this State would be pet 
fectly willing to pay on materials delivered if your bureau would 
allow Federal aid on such items, in order to help relieve their 
financial conditions Most of our contractors run their work « 
borrowed funds, and do not care to stand the additional interest 
on these funds for material that is delivered during the winte1 


unless they get pay at least for 90 per cent. of these materials.” 


G. TP. Coleman, Commissioner, State Highway Commissio 
Richmond, Va.: 

“I agree with vou that it is an excellent id 
possible, a clearer understanding between the railroad officia 
ind the highway officials. There is no question but that highway 
construction can be very much facilitated if some arrangemet 


can be made for expediting the letting of road contracts du 


the early part of the winter, and getting the contractors to utilize 
the open-top ears, which are ordinarily stored. 

“There is also no doubt that a great deal can be done by the 
railroads themselves to facilitate the handling of materials, pr 


vided thev are given the ne essary assistance by the Governme 


itself to enable them to replace worn-out rolling stock. I think 
your campaign will in a way emphasize this.” 

W. G. Thompson, State Highway Engineer, State Highway 
Commission, Trenton, N. J.: 

“We are laying our plans to comply as closely as possible with 
the sentiment outlined in your letter, to the end that the available 
equipment shall be used to the greatest advantage.” 

John N. Edy, chief engineer, State Highway Commission, 
Helena, Mont. : 

“Although but a relatively small per cent of our road-building 
material is shipped by rail, it is, of course, desirable that we have 
the co-operation of the Railroad Administration in expediting such 
shipments as are necessary. We appreciate your efforts in this 


direction. 

“As you may know, we are planning a rather ambitious 
gram of construction for 1920, and are hopeful that, with 
co-operation of all essential agencies, we may be able to ma 


satisfactory showing during the next season.” 

Frank Page, chairman, State Highway Commission, Raleich, 
NW. C.: 

“With reference to your letter of November 11 in regard to ihe 
use of open-top cars for accumulation of road materials du 
the winter months. 

“If it were possible for the Bureau of Public Roads to cha 
their ruling as to partial payment in regard to materials on hand 
and not used, this would be of great help to the contractor, start 
ing them ahead with their finances, and I think will also be in- 
strumental in reducing bid prices on materials for the very 1 
sons outlined in your letter, and the necessity of the contractor 
paying out of his private funds, and not receiving remuneration 
from the Federal Government, for materials on hand.” 

W. A. Rogers, president Bates & Rogers Construction Co., ¢ 
eago, Ill: 

“We have now under contract about 85 miles of concrete hi 
way work, and I want to say that I endorse heartily every word 
in your timely letter. 

“During the last vear one of the most expensive items of « 
work has been the loss of time due to the material situation. W< 
had accumulated a satisfactory surplus prior to the shopmen’s 
strike. This surplus was used up during the shopmen’s strike, lea 
ing us without material at the end of the strike and able only t 
get an inadequate supply then. Then came the order from t 
Railroad Administration to place open-top cars only in coal se1 
ice. This finished our season for us, as after they were put bac 
into service we were unable to get material before cold weather 
shut us down. 

“This vear’s experience has emphasized to a very great degre 
the necessity of storage during the time of the vear when the cars 
are comparatively idle, and I heartily endorse this stand of yours 
in this respect. 

“T believe that in asking the contractors to store material du 
ing the winter months that an arrangement should be made f 
estimating and paying to them the cost of the stored materia 
Every step that can be taken to lessen the risks of the contract: 
and to make it easier and cheaper for him to do the work wi 
be reflected in the lower prices obtained. On the other hand. cor 


ditions, such as we met this vear. will undoubtedly be reflected 


in next year’s prices. Very few. if any, of the contractors or 
road work in the country that I am familiar with met their esti 
mated costs and most of them have met losses, varving from a 


small loss to some that are very serious; any steps that car 
be taken by your Department and the various State Highway 
Departments to lessen the risk and decrease the cost will be re 
flected in decreased costs bid.” 

James Heyworth, road contractor, Chicago, Tl 

“In June, 1919. I contracted for some 22 miles of conecret: 
road, DelXalb, Ill. (Lineoin Highway), and some 24 miles, Mat 
shall, Ill (National Highway) 


“Your letter is instructive and full of information You p 
the question fairly and sum up the possibilities in a very logica 
ner rhe letter should be of value to State Highway D 
irtments and to contractors. Realizing the size of the problems 
both the State and the contractor have to produce roads in larg 


quantities, in short time. IT feel you have gone a long way 


initiating and furnishing information that shows to both to wl 


strike 


attention should be given and where t 
“Under the conditions as experienced in 1919. I doubt ver 


much whether it is wise to let all the road work 
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failure to many contractors because of the fact which you bring by Mr. MacDonald indicate the desire to co-operate on the part 
out, viz: It is not apparent that a greatly increased production of the various States and contractors, it only remains to receive 
of roads will be possible next year over the miles constructed this the full co-operation on the part of the railroads to work out a 
year. definite, harmonious plan that will mean in a large sense solving 
, “For argument’s sake—Is it fair to let a lot of contracts this the most difficulty matter that faces road construction in 1920 
winter when such known conditions exist? 

“The obligations of the State in furnishing cement and the lack 


of known railway facilities in furnishing aggregates immediately. Government Report on Coal Mining Situation—Great 
place the contractors in a position over which they have no con I Sn Calne Sanna 
nmcrease in oKe roauction. 


trol 
“I am writing this letter in the thought of constructive criti Production during the second week of the strike was 33.0 pet 
cis with a view to working out the problems of this work.” cent of normal, as compared with 29.4 per cent during the first 
These several letters evidence the desire and intention not only week, according to the United States Geological Survey's weekly 
of State highway officials, but also of contractors, to co-operate report on coal production. The output of the seven days—No 
with the Federal Bureau to the end that road work shall be car- vember ) to 15-—(including lignite and coal coked) was 3.1)90,000 


ried forward next year with the greatest facility, and there is no net tons. Compared with the week before, this was an increase 
doubt but that with the full and active co-operation on the part of 438,000 3 
of the railroads a goodly proportion of the work planned will be the four weeks ended October 25, which may be regarded as not 


is, or 12.4 per cent. The average production during 











accomplished. mal, was 12.089.000 tons 
Of particular interest are the following extracts from a letter During the second week of the bituminous strike the anthracite 
addressed to road contractors by 8S. E. Bradt, superintendent of mines failed to maintain their recent high level of production 
highways of the State of Illinois: The output is estimated at 1,818,000 net tons. Compared with 
‘It is generally known that the shortage of open-top cars dur- the corresponding week last year, when the influenza epidemis 
ing the latter half of the 1919 season has proven to be a very and the celebration of the armistice cut heavily into production, 
serious handicap to contractors. The reports of the Railroad Ad this was a substantial increase. Compared with the preceding 
ministration show that from March until July there is a very week, however, it was a decrease of 154,000 tons, or 7.8 per cent 
large supply of idle cars. In all approximately three-fourths of the country’s capacity 
“In addition to the large mileage of uncompleted contracts to Was paralyzed during the first week of the strike 
be carried over into next season we hope, if conditions will pe The closing of so many mines afforded to the others which r« 
mit, to award additional contracts for approximately 1000 miles mained at work exceptional car supply Thanks to the efforts 
of roads. To supply the necessary material for this program will of the railroads, transportation disability as a limiting factor 
mean a very severe tax upon the material producers unless we practically ceased to exist The only district which reported 
are able to extend the construction season In order to bring serious shortage of cars was the small Hazard field of Kentucky 
this about and thus assist in relieving the open-ton car situation where losses were attributed to car shortage amounting to 20.2 
as well as a possible shortage of materials, the Department has per cent Phere is little doubt that the percentage of loss on ac 
decided to pay for such materials as sand, gravel and stone as count of car shortage for the entire country will be found to be 
delivered without waiting for the same to be incorporated into less than 1 per cent, quite the lowest ever recorded in a period 
the work. Vouchers will be issued direct to the railroad company of active demand 
for the freight and to the sand, gravel and stone producers for In marked contrast to the great drop in the production of coa 
these materials. The same will be charged against the contractor the production of beehive coke has increased during the strike 
and the amount thus paid by the Department will go to reduce The total output during the week ended November 15 is estimated 
estimates due the contractor as such materials are used. at BUS.979 net tons. a figure greater than the preceding week by 
“This arrangement will apply not only to contracts now un 25.803 tons, or G4 per cent. The most notable increase occurred 
completed, but also to the contracts to be awarded in 1920." ia Pennsylvania and Alabama, but all districts reported large 
This plan developed by Mr. Bradt will undoubtedly meet with tonnages except West Virginia, Washington and Utah 
widespread approval on the part of contractors having road con A number of factors contributed to the larger output of coke 
tracts in Illinois. There is no doubt but that many contractors The great majority of the beehive ovens of the country lie ir 
would be unable to purchase a large volume of the materials they districts unaffected by the coal strike Closing down the unio 
will need next year and tie up a goodly part of their funds in mines created an ample car supply for those fields which remained 
these materials. On the other hand, where the States are willing at work rhe gradual resumptinon of operations in the ste« 
to advance to the contractor the greater part of the money he dustry caused an active demand for coke The fact that the war 
has invested in these assembled materials, this will go far toward time prices have been restored for coal but not for coke placed 
stimulating contractors to get their materials together quickly, as a premium upen the conversion of coal into coke at the ime 
advised. Responding to these favorable influences the output of bee 
In this connection it might be pertinent to suggest that th coke during the second week of the coal strike rose to the highest 
various State Highway Departments themselves might be able to level it has attained since September 20, when the steel strike 
work out a pian for assembling a large volume of the materials began 
which will be needed for the reads they are planning next year The productiot ; ‘s tl not o1 igher at , hat 
ind which have not as yet been placed under contract These at anv ti since t I Z t t 
State highway officials know at this time approximately the roads much higher than during last June and J It evel 
they plan to improve next year In many cases it will be ir 11 per cent of t , ge d ng the t , ‘ | 
possible for them to place these reads under contract in Decer preceding the st 7 
ber or January They can, however, estimate the amount of ek, the tated enednntiin ae bins 
aterials that will be involved in these roads and themselves at 
prod tier t in . x. t ’ 
range for the purchase and sterage of these materials When bit ; : aid eae Ni “age 
bids are ready to be taken contractors can estimate upon the ; ee \\ , ; 
with the understanding that such quantities of materials sche oil ¢ , 1910) 
ready on the job or are stored at a certain place available for scales Meee ti + inten tates 48 a , 
the particular read upon wl estimates are being asked 1’ 
haps some plan of this kind owed in connecti \ hie \ 1 CORRAG sad 
sembling of materials f which contracts have already beer Lakes the beg go 
awarded, will further enable the fullest possible advantage being G a . 
taken during the winter months of open-top cars when these are l4 DEDARAD | s 
ailabk i! suc h large quantities fo Ist ol _ 5 ; :' ” ; wae 
The whole problem is one that will require the closest hat Total dumpings sine ‘ ening of 
mony and co-operation on the part of all of t having to d is 22,240.00 
] + } t | ' 


ith any phase of read-building work. and as the letters received below those « he corresponding 
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Oil Lands Valued at $3,000,000 in Dispute. 


Wichita Falls, Tex., November 21—[Special.]—Rival claimants 
for the lease to a tract of proved oil land bordering the Red River, 
valued at more than $3,000,000, are resting on their arms. Itis a 
fight not only between the men who have obtained permits to 
develop the oil that may underlay the land, but also between the 
States of Texas and Oklahoma as to jurisdiction over the prop- 
erty. The controversy involves the lease rights to 30,000 acres of 
land, and is based on where the boundary line between the two 
States is located. The land lies to the south of where Red River 
now flows. 

For a time it seemed that bloodshed would result from the 
dispute. The Texas and Oklahoma claimants to the land lease 
employed typical gun-fighters of the Southwest, and both sides 
established armed camps in shooting distance of each other 

The dispute over the land arose when the Oklahoma land office 
began selling mineral permits upon the south bank of the Red 
River following the development of the rich oil fields adjacent to 
Wichita Falls contend that the Texas 
Oklahoma boundary is the high south bank of the river, whicl 


The Oklahoma authorities 


is more than a mile from the channel of the river in some places, 
while Texas owners contend that the middle of the stream is the 


dividing line between the two States 





Tom Testerman, a former State Senator of Oklahoma, ant 
drilled upon the land, but were restrained by Judge George Cal- 
houn of the district court at Austin, . U 
State and Texas leaseholders. Judge John W. Hornsby was 


lat the Burk-Senator Oi! Co.'s 


Tex upon petition of the 


named receiver, but when he arri 
well he found that Oklahoma receiver, Joe Clark, had been 





named by Judge C » Jones of Stepl county. The ¢ 

homa official had possession of the well with an armed guard, so 
Judge Hornsby returned to Austin for instructions. He was 
isked by the court to defer acti til word could be received 


from Attorney-General C. M. Cureton, who had gone to Washing- 
t boundary dispute is before the United States 


When Judge Hornsby next arrived at the scene of the well 
na judge was absent, 


machinery at the well were und 


I d guard. S | er Texas range round to the front 
to t » the rd, Judge Hornsby wa l » tl l s 
building fre the rear Che guard walked over the erty 
where Texas peared in the front doer of t 

l ding and ed t the Texas courts were in posses 
S1OI f tl ‘ Afte r fi protest the guard departed 

d rod ross the bridge into Oklah« 

Fear ¢ that t! a ns W d e an at t i 
pos the w Tudge Tlorns I lon g 1 ‘ 
LW. G reath. f er ranger and f chief denut her f 
Bexar « i vy J. Ball f S of Colora 
( Vv al ex-sold ] l k f m \ ‘ Ed ird S 
MeG eran ranger. ¥ has ul vears’ ser on the 








] i | eal t } lg ww Ww I \ ri 

1 Ww t If 3 S la the ground 

t S rt ~ nie D t t ! l t 
to ret it 

] four d Tu Hor dt I band | 1 t fort 
ind 1 pp m t Oklal i 1 R f 
t Okla \ S rive! t ° ad 
t t t ( a) 1 ‘ eS ( é 
' } pa 11 

As t itter sta i ng I t wells 
is tl pipe é s ha I 1 t \ s ar 

disputed lan l it t vould buy t ! he risk of 
p t tw It sk Hor s ! ‘ 
Pp t a t l t ( ( the 
Pp s fror he s to be s l ij 1 Wichit I s banl 
} d ther t la d t s \ - 
ot sit itor the Texa ir in | sess tl 1 a the 
oil, but a il t i 

I t} } of « yA t is 1 ft t i 
s her bounda Oklal 1 is ‘ was s 
1819 by tl treaty betw 1 t I ted States iS 
southe | nd ft Red R tl ng in Wichita ¢ 5 
Texa rhe O ma | maintains that the river went « it 


a tangent 
elbow in the southern boundaries of Tillman and Cotton counties 


n later years and swerved to the north, making an 


in Oklahoma. The complaint further cites all of the treaties pur. 
porting to establish the northern boundary of Texas, beginning 
with the treaty with Spain in 1819, and ratified in February, 1821; 
the treaties with Mexico, the Republic of Texas and other treaties, 
all of which it claims sustained the boundary as set out the 
treaty with Spain at the south bank of the stream as it existed 
on the date of the ratification of the treaty on February 22, 1821 

The bill of complaint further 
the State of Texas bordering on the south bank of the an 


stipulates that riparian ow s in 


as the same existed in 1819 are claiming ownership under grants 
and leases from the State of Texas to the center of the present 
water-course of the stream, far north of the original sout} 

‘luding the State of Oklahor are 





1 that riparian owners 









claiming ownership to the south bank of the stream as the me 
existed in 1819. It is prayed that the United States Su me 
Court establish the true boundary line between the States 
south bank of the Red River as the same existed on Febru 22. 
1821, and that a boundary commission be appointed to ascertain 
and designate said bo indary line between the State of Ok m4 
and the State of Texas 
To Formulate Rules to Prevent Waste of Oil. 

Austin, Tex., November 22—[Special.]—The recently « d 
oil division of the State Railroad Commission has undertal to 
put into effect certain rules looking to the elimination of 


One of these rules provides that no well may be drilled within 150 








feet of another, and in all probability there will be considerable 
contest. 

In most Stat t has been held that the petroleum in the g l 
is community property until it is in actual possession; in 7 ig 
the rule is that the oil belongs to the owner of the surfac« ni 
that 1a ction to prevent the oil being drawn 
beneath tl f his land under rtain cire inces 

This has in t adoption of tl system of 
wells. When a well is drilled close to a boundary line the « r 
of the adjoining tract at or puts dowr vell as close to tl 

| i et it to secure the oil before it is drawn 
‘ . first d ] 

l there a na if very s S 
lexas ds A <« y t ge ¢ 
eig i 1 1 we g 
ne ( t ( the g S ¢ \ d it 8 
know ‘ be s red t 

g. | sufl I \ holders that the p 
vas l d d was tua produced, thougl 
he - { il - 


Great Building Activity at Shreveport Based on Big 
Oil Production. 
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Eeonomic Conditions in Europe and in America 


as Brought About by the World War 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. 


VI. 


By Frep. H. WaGNer, Late Lieutenant-Colonel, Ordnance Department, U. S. A., and Member of U. 8S. Fixed Nitrogen 
Commission to Europe. 


[On July 22, 1915, Mr. Frederick H. Wagner of Baltimore, one of the most widely-known chemists 
in America, who had made many extended visits to Germany, wrote for the Manufacturers Record an 
illuminating statement as to our dependence upon the German dye industry and the danger which con- 


fronted us by reason of that situation. 


Mr. Wagner was at that time chief engineer of the Bartlett 


Hayward Company of Baltimore, which during the war employed over 20,000 hands in producing 


shells and other war work for the Government. 


war, he resigned his position and offered his services to the Government. 
major in the United States Army on May 3, 1917. 
Next he was assigned to the nitrate division as chief of Research Sec- 
In August, 1918, he was made director of operations, nitrate division, in which position he 


inspector of high explosives. 
tion B. 


When he saw that America must take part in the 


He was commissioned 
His first assignment was that of supervising 


had direct charge of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen plants operated by the War Department. 
He was promoted to a lieutenant colonelcy on October 5, 1918, and was appointed a member of 
the United States Fixed Nitrogen Commission to Europe in May, 1919. He has only recently returned 


after a very thorough investigation of nitrate production and a study of many battlefields. 


As a busi- 


ness man of the highest standing, a chemist of world-wide connections even before the war, and an 
army officer whose work for the Government ranked with his pre-war work in civil life, Colonel Wag- 
ner’s statements carry the weight and accuracy of engineer and chemist, the business man and the army 


officer.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


articles, 


to include a brief history of the World War in order that these 


It ‘s deemed advisable at this point, in this series of 


remarks may be complete, and at the same time assist in eluci- 
dating those statements bearing on the Peace Treaty and League 


of Nations, which are to follow 


The Reasons For and the Beginning of the War. 


Germany desired war, had for years made extensive prepara 
tions for its coming. and on several occasions had almost made 
it an accomplished fact. The dreams of the Pan-German party 
could be realized only by rulership of the world. and this party 
succeeded in impressing this fact on the mind of the German 
Emperor. 


must be deprived of her colonies, her Vosges border, as well as her 


France must be bled white, and with one blow she 


northern departments as far back as the Somme. must be torn 
from her Commonwealth. The North Sea would then be a Get 


man ocean, because Belgium and Holland, under the stress of 


these conditions, would necessarily have to ally themselves with 
Germany. Under the dangerous pressure of a possible invasion, 
which could then be accomplished simultaneously by way of 
Calais, Antwerp and Kiel, Great Britain would soon lose the 
mastery of the sea, and thereby be reduced to a second-class 
power. It is possible that Germany might have been satisfied to 
annex only Poland and the Baltic provinces, and thus force Rus 
sia back into her steppes, recognizing her then only as an Asiatic 
power. With the assistance of Austria-Hungary, Germany's 
hand would be placed on the Balkan and Adriatic States; 
would become a vassal State. and the conquest of British India 
would then proceed by finding a free road through Asia. Such 
a plan as this appears insane, but in the eves of the Pan-Ger- 


Turkey 


mans its consummation seemed not only possible, but with their 
preparations they felt it had all the earmarks of success 
France would be suddenly attacked and vanquished within a few 
weeks, after which the successful armies would turn eastward 
against Russia which, alone, would be unable to withstand the 
assault of the victorious Germans. 

The assassination of the Austrian Archduke, Franz Ferdinand, 
in Sarejevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914, was the invitation anxious- 
ly awaited for starting the war. The Austria-Hungarian Govern- 
ment made the Serbian Government responsible for this murder, 
and sent the latter an unacceptable ultimatum on July 23; how- 
ever, upon the advice of France and Russia, Serbia accepted all 
of the conditions in the ultimatum but one, the latrer calling 
practically for the deprivation of her independence. In order to 
support Serbia in this fatal hour, Russia immediately mobilized 
several army corps on the Austrian border, and Emperor Wil- 
liam II of Germany, who had hurriedly returned fom a cruise 
in Norwegian waters, demanded that Czar Nicholas issue de- 
mobilization orders at once. At this time Austria-Hungary 
scemed willing to lay the matter before an arbitration tribunal 





Europe wwers, but W I! 
nat ] i I 
\ ga Russia on A l I 

l l 1 Austria s lled \ t 
t hat Fra it 1, Se \I tL 
! int i agai t ( 1 } i \ 
days by Belg ind Great Brita 

The Rape of Belgium. 

Germany did not possess the temerity to attack F ce on tl 

tified line exter g f Belfort t h 1 il, I 
Foul and vy to \ lun, and | nd which the entire I h 
nation was being massed in arms, but took advantage of a plan 
long ago prepared, calling for an attack tl igh Belg The 
neutrality of Belg n had been guaranteed by the E pean 
Governments by the acts of 1831 and 1839, Prussia being signa 
tory to this guarantee, but the latter, for the pur e of this 


invasion, was designatt 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, the attack begat ind the Ger- 
an nation became highly incensed when Great Britain joined 
the Allied forces in defense of her plighted word 

The German army entered Belgium on August 4, destroyed 
the town of Visé, and appeared before Liege, the latter being 


defended by one division under the command of General Lém 
Liege immediately became an obstac! mon which tl (Germans 


had not reckoned, and it was not until August 17 when the last 


fort of this historic city fell prey to the attackers The Ger 
mans were held up here for more than a wee the 3 ts of this 
delay being incalculable, because it permitted France to complete 
her mobilization, and General Joffre at the sat 
advantage of the opportunity to withdraw a portion of his troops 
from the East front and to assemble th \ re tl iin attack 
had to be faced 

The Germans, however, did not wait for the fall of Liege t 
distribute themselves over all Belgiut and on <A t Ss V 
began their advance against Bruss« Tattle vere fought with 
advantage to the Belgians, but, dur ! lerar 
bers, Germany continued to advance, and on August 19 the 
Belgian army was defeated at Aerschot nl is compelled to 
retire on Antwerp, the Germans entering Druss on the 20t1 

In the south, the Germans passed around Na 
a murderous bombardment. was captured a few da te and 
they then followed the river alle f Tit i ]) haut 
French cavalry, which had just entered Belgiu inflicted a 
bloody defeat on the invaders on A ist 15 TI (jermans 


British-French art which had 


been hurriedly assembled in defense of Dk 


now came in contact with the 


In Alsace and Lorraine. 


The French had commenced an offensive « the outermost 
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right flank in Alsace-Lorraine, and on August 7 one corps of 
about 20,000 men crossed the border below Belfort and took 
Altkirch, followed by Mulhausen, the French troops being 
received joyously by the old Alsatian populace, but the Germans 
still occupied the land. One Baden army corps, having been 
apprised of the numerical weakness of the French, recaptured 
Mulhausen during the night of August 8-9, and Altkirch had 
to be evacuated. In the second campaign, which was better or- 
au, Thann, Sennheim, 


ganized under the leadership of General I 
Dammerkirch and, for the second time, Mulhausen were recap- 
tured between August 15 and 20. The ridges of the Vosges, 
which had been abandoned on account of the exigencies of mobili- 
zation, the heights of Bonhomme, Markirch, Saales and the hill 
of Donon were retaken one after the other. and Colmar was 
threatened Victory led the French through Saint Blaise, where 
the first German flag was captured, along the road to Strass- 
burg as far as Shirmeck, and Saarburg was invested. Further 
to the south the French advanced on Chateau Salines, to Delme, 
Morchingen, Marsal, Dieuze and Finstingen, but towards the 
end of the month the greater portion of this army had to be sent 
to the west, and a withdrawal of troops took place: however, 
Thann and its surroundings, in Alsace, remained in French 
hands. 


Charleroi and the Strategic Retreat. 


The main attack of the Germans was made in southern Bel- 
gium. The British-French army was extended over a distance 
of some hundreds of kilometers through Belgian Luxemburg. and 
from Mons to Virton, the British corps of some 200,000 men, and 
which had just landed on the continent, joining the left wing of 
the French at Mons The battle around Charleroi lasted from 


August 20 to 25, and victory hovered from side to side, taking 
bloody toll from both armies. The Germans attacked in heavy 


masses, seemingly without any care for the men who were being 
driven into the bloody shambles, and they suffered exceedingly 
heavy losses, but without cessation fresh troops continuously 
advanced to replace the fallen A victorious decision seemed 
impossibie for either side, but finally numbers and the heavier 
metal of the enemy artillery gained the upper hand. On the 
right wing, opposite Longwy, the attack had been just as violent; 
en the left wing Marshal French, who was in danger of being 
surrounded, was compelled to fall back in the direction of Mau- 
beuge, and cn August 24 General Joffre was compelled to order a 
general retreat. 


wing, under Gen 





The advanced divisions of the German 
eral von Kluck, attempted to outtlank and surreund the Allies 
on the left, and consequently heavy battles were fought between 
Cambrai and Le Cateau on August 25 and 26, but on the 2Sth 
and 20th the efforts of the Allies were successful. and the Ger 
mans were stopped below Mezieres, at Lannoy, Signy-l'Abbaye 


and Novion-Porcien, while the battle at Guise on the 29th and 


50th also ended in victory for the French Besides this. the 
French intiicted severe losses on the Germans on the banks of 
the Meuse at Dun, above Verdun After these partial successes, 


General Joffre was importuned by his staff to start a general of 
fensive, but the French Commander-in-chief decided to continue 
his retreat until he felt the proper moment for decisive victory 


had arrived; consequently the Germans reached Chantilly 1) 





kilometers from Paris, on September 2. and 





they announced to 
the world that they would enter the French capital in time to 
celebrate the anniversary of the 1S70 debacle of Sedan. 


Russia in 1914. 
On the East front the Germans encountered conditions which 
caused them much uneasiness, because Russia had mobilized 


much quicker than was expected, Germany figuring that the 


vast distances and poor rail connections would delay mobiliza 
tion on the border for some time. On August 17 the Russians 
inaugurated a heavy offensive in East Prussia. and inflicted a 


severe defeat on the Germans at Stallupoenen on the 19th. and 
at Gumbinnen on the 20th; they occupied Tilsit and the land 
around the Mansurian lakes, from where Koenigsburg and Danzig 
were threatened. This caused the withdrawal of German troops 
from the West, and in the three days’ battle of August 27, 2S and 
29, the Russians were defeated at Tannenberg and were com- 
pelled to evacuate East Prussia, but Russia had never placed 


much confidence in the successful termination of this advance, her 


object having been the enforced withdrawal of German forces 


from the West, thus relieving the pressure on the Allies t 


Russia’s success against the Austrian forces was, 


ever, of extreme importance, because the latter had, on the 


invaded Galicia, and in an eight-day gigantic battle, from 


26 to September 2, the Austrian army was utterly defeat: 
the Russians occupied the Galician capital, Lemberg. 


The Battle of the Marne. 


return to the West front. 


in the early days of September, hesitated to cor 


had laid around the capital, and which was defended by a 


The German General Staff, therefore, decided to make an ¢ 
to annihilate the troops under General Joffre, or 
through his lines, and then to throw back the remainder in 


In consequence of this dec 


Germans occupied 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 
On the evening of September 
head of their column marched through C 


flank to the French, and a 


immense battle, or rather for a series of 


dispositions for ; 


he was compelled to defend 
which, in view of the dar 


confronting him, was withdrawing across the Marne and ad 





heights of Vitry-le-Franc 


hopeless attempt to break through the center of the Allied fi 


10 separate Allie a chain of triumph; 


Was again captured, an 


abandoned Compiegne, Sois 


Rheims and Chalons, and 
Germans finally 
been possible to have driven the Germans 


out of even these strong, fortified trench systems if the 


French could have kept up the furious pace, but the men w 


commenced on August and fought through until September 12 





in the presence of the German Emprror, 
of the Grand-Courr« 





ine of Nancy, had n 
only failed, but the Germans suffered a severe defeat, and this vir 
tory of the Marne will always remain a remarkable achievement « 
well as the remainder of the 
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from Prussian hegemony—it was the end of the German Emperor's 
dre: 
The Advance to the Sea. 


The battle was continued, and that of the Marne was followed 
by the battle of the Aisne, this latter continuing throughout the 
last weeks of September and on into October, but with a vast dif- 
ference. The war of movement had ceased, and that of the 
trenches had commenced, and these engagements soon assumed a 
frightfully murderous character, victory changing sides almost 
daily, but never ending in a decisive result. The places which 
stand out prominently as a result of this bloody fighting are 
Craonne, Souain and Berry-au-Bac. Attempted attacks on 
Rheims and Soissons were thrown back, and, in order to take re- 
venge for his defeat, the German now bombarded these two cities 
with incendiary missiles, and the cathedral in Rheims was soon a 
mass of flames. 

The battle of Hauts-de-Meuse was fought further to the east; 
the Germans attempted to break through between Verdun and 
Toul, places which they had not dared to attack during the first 
days of the war. In vain did they huri themselves against the 
forts of Troyon and Paroche, but finally they were successful at 
the site of the old Roman camp. and the fall of the latter enablea 
the Germans to capture Saint Mihiel. from which, in spite of the 
bloody engagements in the woods of Apremont and at Eparges, 
the Allies were unable to expel the invaders. The most interesting 
battles of this period were fought on a line from west to north, 
and both armies found themselves anchored in positions which 
were almost impregnable; this condition caused both sides to at 
tempt a movement into the open, thus carrying the war into terri- 
tory which had heretofore escaped. One advance was attempted 
from Compiegne to the North Sea: this developed into a race for 
position, a continuous forward movement of infantry and artillery, 
the advanced forces covered by cavalry screens. The French had 
the advantage of keeping the German armies on a north-south line, 
constantly pushing them on to the Belgian border, and the engage- 
ments at Tracy-le-Mont, Lassigny, Roye, Peronne and Albert to- 
gether made up what is known as the battle of Picardy. The bat 
tle of the Artois, around Arras. was fought in October, followed 
by the battle in Flanders, made famous by the engagements at 
Lens and at La Bassee. Finally the British-French armies en 
tered Belgium from the southwest, and they reached the sea in 
time to give protection to the remnants of the Belgian army flee- 
ing from Antwerp, where the last of the “ring” forts fell before 
the German heavy artillery fire on October 9. 

A few days before this catastrophe, King Albert I of Belgium 
left Antwerp at the head of his remaining mobile troops and pro- 
ceeded through Ghent and Bruges to Ostende, from where. on Oc- 
tober 12, he reached the small strip of coast country which now 
represented all of that Belgium over which he still had control. 
The Belgian Government accepted the invitation of France and 
established headquarters at Havre. but Albert I never left the 
land that gave him birth. 


The Battle on the Yser and at Ypres. 


These two battles really overlap each other, and from one huge 
engagement which lasted a full month, they both being the result 
of the battle of Flanders, also known as the battle of Calais, be- 
cause the latter city was the goal aimed at. Another insane idea 
seemed to obsess Emperor William II, for all his efforts were now 
directed to the taking of Calais, from where he hoped to throw ar 
invading army onto England's shores. October 17 saw the advance 
of the German waves, 20 to 30 columns, eight men deep, as their 
serried ranks attempted to cross the Yser between Dixmude and 
Nieuport. On the other side stood Belgian regiments, which had 
been sadly reduced in numbers, and some 6000 French marines, 
but this small force sufficed to hold back wave after wave of Ger- 
man effort for seven whole days. until reinforcements arrived in 
the shape of a few French contingents. On the 26th the flood- 
gates at Nieuport were opened, the plain. lying below the sea level, 
was flooded, and it was not until November 10 when the Germans 
finally captured the ruins of Dixmude. The attack on Ypres, 
which was launched in an even more terrific manner than had been 
the case at Dixmude, started on October 21, and here the British 
troops were the ones who had to resist the onrolling waves. but 
they solved the problem in an heroic manner, at times under con- 
ditions leading almost to despair, and here again several French 
divisions were hurried into the battle to assist the brave but hard- 


pressed British. On November 16 the German army gave up the 
attempt, Ypres remained in the hands of the Allies, and the road 
to Calais was closed forever. 


The War of Position. 


After the battle of Ypres and that at the Yser, the fortified 
trenches were found to extend in an unbroken line, beginning at 
the Flemish dunes, running south toward Noyon, from there east 
toward Verdun, and then southeast to Belfort. where they dis 
appeared, and the war of movement was for the time halted os 
this fortified line, resulting in sporadic attempts by each side to 
capture the opposite trench, complete success being impossible be 
cause continuous efforts fell by the wayside through exhaustion 
of the participants. No day, no night passed without the thunder 
of artillery and the crackling of rifle fire at a hundred different 
points, and at times a somewhat heavier attack by the one side 
or the other led to a heavily-paid-for victory, only to be reversed 
again in a few days, possibly in a few hours; it should be remem- 
bered, however, that the smallest of these individual actions, as a 
rule, meant a heavier engagement than is presented by battles of 
olden times. An attack launched by the French against Soissons 
from January 8 to 14, 1915, failed, and, due to sudden bigh water 
in the Aisne, they also lost considerable territory. The French 
advanced from February 16 to March 18 in the Champagne at 
Perthes-les-Hurlus, at Tahure and Beausejour; during the first 
six days of March they captured Vanquois in the Argonne, and 
in the engagements of March 10, 11 and 12 the British troops 
took Neuve-Chapelle in the Artois. April 9 saw France's sacrifice 
of months meet with success at Eparges, which was taken on that 
day. and the second battle in the Artois lasted from May 8 to 
June 18, such names as Notre-Dame-de-Lorrette, Carency, Souchez, 
Vimy. la Neuville-Saint-Vast. le Labyrinthe and Ablain-Saist- 
Nazaire being painted with letters of undying fame during these 


days. 


Russia in 1914 and 1915. 


The war on the other fronts did not present the same halting 
appearance as in the west, and during the early days of October, 
1914, Russia secured revenge for her defeat at Tannenberg 
through her great victory at Augustova. Marshal Hindenburg re- 
newed the attack here with fresh troops, but on October 21 be 
was again defeated. After the Russians had thus removed this 
danger, they advanced into the Bukovina and into Galicia, from 
where they had been compelled to retreat, and invested Przemygl, 
the immense Austrian fortress, which capitulated with 120,000 mep 
on March 22, 1915. The Cossacks occupied the Carpathian passes, 
and were ready to advance into Hungary. Austria now eatrusted 
the leadership of her defeated army to the German General Staff, 
and Marshal Mackensen was placed at the head of the combined 
German-Austrian forces with orders to retake all that had beep 
conquered by Russia. 

In this Mackensen was successful, principally because the army 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas was now lacking in munitions, while 
the Germans possessed a more than adequate supply. The offea- 
sive began on May 2, 1915, and Przemysl surrendered on June 3, 
Lemberg falling into German hands on the 22d. The retreat of the 
Grand Duke will always remain one of the most remarkable pie 
tures of generalship produced since the recording of history; be 
was compelled to evacuate territory, but he saved his army. 

In the early days of April Marshal Hindenburg, further te the 
north, started his offensive against Poland, Curland and Lithw- 
ania; his advances were accomplished by throwing his troops ia 
dense formation into withering fire, and on May 7, 1915, Liban 
fell, Warsaw on August 6 and Vilna on September 18. An ob 
stacle against any further advance was now, however, in hie way, 
for Riga withstood all attacks by land and sea, but. more impor- 
tant than this, as was the case in the South, the Russian army 
remained intact. 


Serbia in 1914. 


Serbia was compelled to resist the first blows of the war, for, 
during the night of July 28-29, 1914, Belgrade was severely bom- 
barded, this action not having even the excuse of military neces- 
sity. The Austrian army now attempted to cross the Save and 
the Drina, but the heroic little Serbian army almost annihilated 
the enemy at Tser, Jadar and Chabatz during August 15 to 21, 
1914. September saw another offensive, and the Austrians this 
time, without much difficulty, entered Belgrade, from which the 
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Serbs had withdrawn, and continued their advance into the sur- 
rounding country; but the army under General Putnik rallied and 
soon became active again, and at the battle of Roudnick Mountain 
he defeated the Austrians, drove them back across the Drina and 


took 30,000 prisoners. 
Italy Enters the War. 


On May 28, 1915, Italy declared war against Austria, having 
already in July, 1914, proclaimed her intention of not assisting 
her old allies, the Central Powers, in their murderous attack on 
the rest of the world. Italy decided to remain on the side of hu- 
manity, but for several years, even while the Triple Alliance was 
still in foree, Austria had taken precautionary measures against 
such a contingency and fortified the passes through the Alps, arm 
ing these forts with heavy artillery, this permitting her to com 
mand all approaches over which an attack might be launched. The 
first task presenting itself to Italy was that of reducing these 
fortifications and thus carrying the war into the enemy country. 
The entire year of 1915 was spent in this endeavor, and the passes 
leading to Trent were taken in the early days of the war. The 
Italian army climbed the valley of the Etsch until it stood before 
Rovereto, while toward the east she took the valley of Sugano and 
Cortino d'Ampezzo, in the Dolomite Mountains. In Karnten, the 
Italians destroyed the Austrian forts and then advanced to the 
heights of Tavis and Predil, which command the valley of the 
Drau. To the far east, where the boundary line forms a huge 
loop which disappears on the shores of the Adriatic, the Italians 
hurled themselves against the Isonzo, captured a bridge head at 
Plava, and thus advanced to the far shores of the river, while not 
far from the sea the large docks at Monfaleone became their 
prize. It is hard to realize the exertions and labor necessary in 
this campaign to move troops, heavy artillery and supplies over 
snow and ice-covered mountain ranges having a height of between 
2000 and 5000 meters; it was conditions such as these under 
which it was necessary to drive the enemy from his fortified posi- 
tions, positions which he had thought to make impregnable ky 
years of work while peace still ruled the land. 


The Battle in the Champagne. 


It was during the last days of September when the hour struck 
on which the Allies were to make their attempt to break through 
the German lines, an attempt which but barely escaped being suc- 
cessful. Heavy artillery preparation occurred on the 25d and 
24th, and at 9.50, to the minute, on the 25th, one attacking wave 
after the other was launched out of the Allied trenches over a 
front of 25 kilometers, reaching from Souain over Perthes, Mas- 
siges and Tahure to Beausejour. The first line of German trenches 
was taken without difficulty ; the capture of the second line, how- 
ever, was accomplished against increasing opposition, but the third 
line had not been sufficiently bombarded by the Allies to make im 
mediate victory possible, and the battle therefore raged almost 
continuously until October 5; these actions resulted in the taking 
of quite some territory, as well as 25,000 prisoners, and the loudly 
heralded claims of boasted impregnability of the German front 
were severely shattered. 

Another large offensive was, with the aid of British troops, ecar- 
ried out at the same time, this latter being the third battle of the 
Artois, which was fought from September 25 to 27 over a terrain 
embracing Souchez, Notre Dame-de-Lorette, Vimy, La Bassee, 
Loos and Carleul. The impetus of the attackers was just as 
heavy as that exhibited in the Champagne, and in consequence the 
Allies commanded the plain of Lens, and Lille was again under 
their hand. Owing to increasingly bad weather. plus the fact that 
the Germans had received reinforcements from Belgium, a further 
advance was impossible, and the Allies were forced to content 


themselves with the advantages so far gained. 


In the Balkans. 


An event carrying severe consequences clouded the horizon of 
the Allies at the end of 1915; twice had heroic Serbia defeated 
and thrown back the Austria invaders, but defeat was to be her 
lot in the third offensive, when two first-rate Powers made use of 
the services of a malicious assistant, Bulgaria, in order to throttle 
and if possible exterminate the brave Serbs. On October 9 the 
Germans and Austrians, under Mackensen, crossed the Danube, 
and on the 13th the Bulgars attacked the Serbia flank; the latter 
fought heroically on every side attacked by the enemy, but they 
were compelled to retreat in the hope that the help promised by 


the British-French expeditonary corps, which had been landed at 
Saloniki early in the month, would reach them in time; but this 
was not to be. The Serbian army was compelled to withdraw into 
Albania, from where it was transported by the British-French 
fleet, assisted by the Italians, to the island of Corfu, where the 
men were given time to recuperate and prepare for the moment 
when they could once more enter the fighting lines. The Serbs had 
resisted up to the last days of December, 1915, and Montenegro 
was vanquished in January, 1916. The presence of the Allied 
expeditionary forces in Serbia was of no value for the present, and 
they retired to Saloniki; the force was numerically small, | re- 
inforeements soon made of it a large army, and Saloniki be« ea 
fortified camp of the first importance, one which neither the 
Austro-German or Bulgarian forces dare attack. 


Verdun. 


Far more memorable is the heroic resistance of Verdun Che 
consummation of this highly desired objective, the capture of Ver- 
dun, the suecess of which the Germans never doubted, was en- 
trusted to the German Crown Prince, and it was hoped that the 
capture of this important town would create a breach in the French 
lines which would permit the advance on Paris, interrupted in 
August, 1914. to be resumed. In order to ensure this much de- 
sired result. the Germans massed all the accessories of war pos 
at this point, and a bombardment of a never before heard of in- 


tensity began on February 21 and 22, 1916, the extreme vit ce 
of this cannonading soon reducing the French trenches to st. 
The Germans thought their advance could now no longer be n- 


tested, and pressed forward, only to be met by withering artillery 
and machine gun fire. At the same time, in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, the French fell back, thus giving up ground the 
holding of which would not have been of the least advantage rhe 
surprise of the Germans soon turned to rage, and they suddenly 
resumed their old brutal tactics of advancing in dense masses; 
with senseless determination the Crown Prince threw his troops 
against the French in never ending streams, all a victim of fruit- 
less sacrifice. 

One Brandenburg regiment suceeded in entering Fort Douau- 
mont on the 26th, but that was all, and the Germans were now 
convinced that Verdun, after it had withstood their terrible on- 
slaught for a week, its fall having been confidently expected by 
the Crown Prince, would possibly hold out forever. The mad 
frenzy of these senseless attacks somewhat decreased towards 
the end of April, 1916. but between May 3d and 30th some 20 
German divisions were hurled one after the other against Mont 
Homme hill and Hill 304 on the left bank of the Meuse. this 
resulting only in the capture of a few neighboring places of little 
importance. At the same time. on the right bank of the Meuse. 
the ruins of Douaumont and the trenches in front of Fort Vaux 
were the scenes of bloody encounters; the Germans succeeded in 
surrounding Fort Vaux and thus cut off all communication with 
the outside world. and, after a terrific bombardment, Vaux fell 
into the hands of the Germans on June 7. The capture of Forts 
Douaumont and Vaux now created quite a wide breach in the 
front fortified line around Verdun. and the Germans were com 
pelled to attack Forts Thiaumont and Souville in the second 
ring of defense; their frenzied atacks lasting for two months 
were first wrecked on July 30. and finally broken for all time 
on September 29. It was now possible to say that the attempt 
to take Verdun must be given up. and the Crown Prince had 
at last to acknowledge the shattering of his dreams of conquest 
and. besides this, the battle of the Somme was giving the German 
General Staff other and more weighty matters to consider 

On October 24 a storm wave broke forth from the French 
trenches, Fort Douaumont was retaken. and the Germans were 
driven out and thrown back to the positions which they had o« 
eupied at the beginning of the offensive On this day the French 
troops in four hours destroyed the entire work to the building 
whieh Germany had given eight menths and had sacrificed a half 


million soldiers. The*recapture of Fort Vaux on November 2 
completed the victory, and the attempt to capture Verdun was 


finally abandoned. 
The Battle of the Somme. 


The battle of the Somme began on July 1. 1916, and the Brit 
ish and French armies, whose lines joined on the Ancre and 
the Somme, operated here as one man. The British offensive first 
encountered highly fortified positions, which were defended with 
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unheard-of stubbornness, but under a deluge of steel and fire the 


Br troops stormed and took some 10 fortified villages on the 
re to Bapaume. The French quickly advanced to Biaches, a 
sl b of Perrone, and in a short time these troops had recon 
q ! some SO square kilometers, while additional territory 
vw taken during August and the following months. On Sep 
tember 25 and 26 the British-French army captured Combles, 
t enter of German resistance in this sector. and in spite of 
the miserable weather then prevailing daily fighting never ceased 
| mattle of the Somme introduced a new method of warfare, 


thedical, concentrated advance. which ensured and main 


t: d increasing results. The surprising results of these su 
( and continuous engagements were suddenly crowned be- 
ty 1 Mareh 17 and 24 with the retreat of the German army, this 
retreat ending in the evacuation of Bapaume, Perrone, Chaulnes, 
Rove, Ham, Lasigny, Noyon, Chauny and Tergnier, some 2400 
s re kilometers, or more than one-ninth of the French land 
still held by the Germans, being thereby freed of the enemy. 
Gorizia. 


During the entire year of 1915 the Austrians accomplished 
nothing more than to take advantage of the almost insurmount 

le natural obstacles which protected them from the Italian 
a ks, but on May 15, 1916, they advanced out of the Trentino 
Ww 500.000 storm troops, secured a foothold on the plateau 
of Sette Comuni, and at the end of the month they were mas 
ters of the important cities of Arsiero and Asiago. The positien 
of the Italians at this period was rather critical; the enemy had 
approached to the mountain slopes which led down to the plains 
of Vicenza and onto those of Venice. Had they succeeded in 
advancing along these plains the Italian army. which was operat 
ing on the Isonzo, would have been in danger of isolation and 
of being surrounded, after which the entire Venetian region would 
have fallen into the hands of the Austrians: but General Cadorna 
drew fresh troops together. held fast on the last mountain bar 
rier, and then made a bold attack to the north of the Sette 
Comuni. From this moment on the Austrian plan was completely 
shattered, the Austrian commander quickly recognized the futility 
of attempting a further advance, and he ordered a retreat, Arsi 
ero and Asiago being retaken on June 26 During August the 
Italians began an offensive at another point. and on the 9th they 
entered Gorizia. The following months saw them gaining head 
way on the Carso plateau, the latter commanding the road to 
Triest. 


Russia in 1916. 


After the happenings of the year 1915, which had given the 
Germans a portion of Curland and Poland, Hindenburg proudly 
proclaimed he would, as soon as the winter was over, resume 
his advance on Petrograd or Moscow; but. contrary to this 
boast, a series of successful enterprises in the spring of 1916 
soon gave the Russian lines before Riga. Jakobstadt, Dunaburg 
and in the vicinity of the Narotsch lakes additional breathing 
time. The principal one of these enterprises was engineered by 
General Broussilof and his staff in southern Poland and in the 
Bukovina. In the early days of June the battle scene shifted to 
the banks of the Stokhod and the Styr, where the German 
Austrian troops met with a severe defeat. the smallest of these 
engagements costing the invaders 10,000 prisoners and hundreds 
of guns. Lutsk fell to the Russians on June 8, Czernowitz on 
the 17th. Brody on July 28. and Stanislav on August 10. but. un- 
fortunately, this was the last feat of arms to be accomplished by 
the Russians during the war. 


The Army at Saloniki. 


In July. 1916. Bulgaria announced an offensive against the 
army of the Allies which lay. spread out like a fan. before the 
fortified camp at Saloniki The Bulgars advanced and captured 
the small town of Florina, thinking thus to surround the left 
wing of the Allies and then join forces with those of the King of 
Greece, with whom they had a secret understanding. but this 
flanking movement was soon brought to a halt On September 
IS the French drove the German-Bulgar troops out of Florina. 
while the new Serbian army. which had started an offensive at 
the same time, met with brilliant suecess at the end of September 
and in October in the vienity of the Kaimackalan Mountains 
This success prepared the investment of Monistir. which fell into 
the hands of the French and Serbs on November 20, and the 


Serbian Crown Prince, Alexander, was thus allowed to enter the 
city in triumph This was the beginning which permitted the 


Serbs to reconquer their country 


The Utalians were masters of Valona and, after they had 
securely intrenched themselves in southert Albania, they joined 
up with the left wing of the a vy of Saloniki, and tl front was 
thereby osed in a continuous line 
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towed » New © ins bh the end N 

ing two, soon after Commodore Ernest Lee Jahnucke, president 

<a he expects to have a 5000-ton ship in ft 

(Christ e 
rl purchase indicate f the t ra 

the shipping business that anv Southern port 

cent vears. Built to accommodate the increasing shipping needs 

New Orleans. the plant. with a lifting capacity a ZU 


tons. has almost doubled in one mont! 


The new dock is needed to ace modate bus . 
sight The original dock is booked up for six 
to Commodore Jahneke Twent minutes after clos the dea 


with the Shipping Board, the Commodore adds that he had at 
portunity to dispose of it to two separate New \ 


Co, of TR t 





de trically driven and Is In six ¢ partie l 
sul in units of 2. 5, 4 or G por s. a u t 

of the vessels In connection with the docks the gre 
repair plant which was recently desertbed in 


Activities of Iron Products Corporation. 


President George A. Harder of New York, of the [Tron Produ 





Corporation, writes to tl MANUFACTURERS Recorp that about 
$150,000 is the amount expected to be invested by his ce par f 
improvements to the Chattanooga blast furnas I} furna 


(rated annual « y 7Th.000 to SO.000 tons of 





the properties Chattanooga Tron and ¢ (s it 
~ntrol purchased recently by the Iron Products ¢ porat 
Coal mines, iron mines and 2S0 beehive coke over ire j ided 
with the Chattanooga properties. Other enterprises controlled by 
the Iron Products Corporation include the Central Found 
Co.. the Central Radiator Co., the Central Iron & Coal Co, and 
the Essex Foundry The Essex plant manufactures soil pipe 
flange fittings, steam fittings, ete at Newark, N J Central I 

dry properties include pipe and fittings factori« t Anniston, Be 


semer and Holt, Ala Dundalk, Md ‘ f 
Y.: Newark, N. J Vincennes, Ind Chiecag ind New Yor 
Central Iron & Coal properties include . 
pacity iron furnace at Holt, Ala G0 by-product « e over om 
mines at Kellerman, Friedman, Giles and Vall \ Ala I 


Central Radiater Co.'s foundry is at Lansdale, Pa 


A large and handsome pamphlet, profusely and 1 ‘ s 
trated, has been issued by the Advertising ¢ bores 
La. telling of the cor ercial, industri: finanecia d social 
progress of that city. which is described on the page as 
being the “center of the greatest combined ¢ g igricultural 
and lumber field in the world rhe pages are Sx1l es in size 
each containing one or more pictures of views in ‘this attractive 
and progressive community Some of the illust t sa printed 
in colors tasteful, accurate and beautiful Several committees of 





the Advertising Club prepared the booklet, and this organization 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport are concerned in 
its distribution. E. R. Jones is president of the club, and F. T. 
White, president of the Chamber of Commerce, of which latter J 
K. Walker is secretary. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


STEEL MAKERS TRYING TO HOLD DOWN 
PRICES. 


The Steel Strike Petering Out as a Dismal Failure. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. November 24—|Special.]|—The latest survey 
of the coal situation indicates that the steel industry will not suf 
fer seriously from lack of coal even though the union coal miners 
have not gone back to work following the recall of the strike or 
der as required by the United States Court 
production keeps up very well and there is also the production 


The Connellsville 


of other nonunion fields, while the steel works are found to have 
had quite large stocks of coal when the mining suspension began 
November 1. 

The negotiations pending at Washingten on the new wage 
seale are being watched carefully by the iron and steel trade, 
which has a double interest in the matter, as both coal and coke 
will be affected. The coke matter is the more important at the 
moment, as furnacemen are desirous of making contracts for their 
Connellsville coke for the first half or all of next year. It is 
well settled that while the Connellsville region is non-union it 
will advance wages in proportion with any advance that is made 
im the mining scale for the central competitive district, and in the 
ease of Counellsville the advance will be on coke oven labor as 
well as mine labor, since the one could not be advanced without 
the other. Whether as the result of actual estimates or merely 
as a talking point many Connellsville coke operators are setting 
the prospective advance in their costs at 50 cents per ton of coke. 
Some operators have gone farther, however, having drawn up a 
elause, on the binding nature of which they secured legal opinion, 
which would give the operator an advance, under any contract 
to be made, not simply equal to the increase in cost of pro- 
duction due to a wage advance, but proportionate to the increase, 
i e., if the wage cost increases 20 per cent the invoice price will 
also increase 20 per cent. Whether buyers would accept such a 
proposition is to be found out. There are rumors that some coke 
business has been done in the Fast at a flat price of $6.25 per 
Bet ton at Connellsville ovens for the first half of 1920. This 
would compare with an average of between $4.25 and $4.50, 
realized on contracts for the present half year. Recently it was 
reported some coke was offered at $5.50 plus allowance for such 
mcrease in production cost as may occur, but it seems unlikely 
that as low an offer would be made now. There is some talk of 
making sliding scale contracts, based on basic pig-iron at valley 
furnaces, at a ratio of 5 to 1. As basie pig-iron is now quoted 
at $30, valley, this would make $6 for coke, but with prospects 
of higher prices being realized as basic pig-iron is now trending 
upwards. 


Steel Strike Crumbling. 


The iron and steel strike hus just entered its tenth week. Hav- 
mg waned slowly for several weeks, the strike has been crumbling 
rapidly in the past two weeks and it may be practically over in 
two or three weeks more. Important developments in the past 
week have been the sudden return to employment of over half 
the men at the Cambria works at Johnstown, 100 miles east of 
Pittsburgh, and some breaks in the ranks of the strikers in the 
Wheeling district. At the La Belle Iron Works. Steubenville, 
Ohio, over half the men returned to work last week While 
Steubenville is 25 miles from Wheeling it has been regarded. 
from the strike viewpoint, as part of the district. In Cleveland 
and in the Mahoning Valley the men have been returning to work 
more rapidly than a few weeks ago, when first resumption of 
operations occurred in those regions. 

Production of steel in the United States may now be esti- 
mated at SO to 85 per cent of the rate just before the strike. It 
is probable that in two or three weeks more there will be few if 
any strikers left. but production will not immediately return to 
the pre-strike rate. on account of working forces being so disor 
ganized, from the numerous shifts the men have made in employ 
ment, and from other causes. Restoration of the pre-strike rate 
of output may be a matter of many weeks, and even then it 
must be remembered that production before the strike was not at 
more than SD per cent of capacity, estimating the latter on a 
conservatively low basis. Labor shortage and labor inefficiency 


are expected to continue throughout this peried of except il 


industrial activity, and the steel industry has practically no 
of being able to operate at its capacity at any time. 


Demand and Prices. 


In all quarters it is regarded as altogether probable that 
mand will outrun production fer a long time. All consuming es 
promise to show more activity than they have in the past 
months, while building operations are marked to increase, and 
the railroads will eventually enter the market. The consum, n 


of steel will be limited only by the supply 

Left to the free operation of the law of supply and det 
the whole market would be bound to advance. but the U1 d 
States Steel Corporation, together with a number of the lea g 
independent producers, does not think it would be good for 
trade, in the long run, or for the country in general, for 
market to indulge in a general advance. Accordingly they 
tend to sit on the lid, and the corporation has already sold hea 
for 1920 deliveries at the prices ruling for some time past; in 
other words, at precisely the schedule of March 21, formulated 
originally by agreement between Secretary Redfield’s Industrial 
Board and representatives of the iron and steel industry. These 
sellers, however, can sell only what they are able to produce, and 
if demand outruns their offerings the smaller mills will be able 
to obtain premiums for the earlier deliveries they will be able 
to make. Thus two markets are in prospect. the one based on 
March 21 prices and involving contracts for far forward de 
eries, at mill convenience, and the other a market representing 
delivery premiums, or the extra price chance buyers may have 
pay through their not having any regular mill connections. W 
an occasional exception the mills adhering to March 21 prices 
unwilling to sell except to regular customers, since the prospect 
is that the requirements of regular customers will exceed the s 
plies available. 

The last two items on which the Steel Corporation has begu 
to sell for 1920 deliveries at March 21 prices are sheets and t 
plates, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. subsidiary having 
had its books open in the past week for contracts with regula 
customers, for the first quarter of 1920 in the case of jobbers 
and for the first half in the case of manufacturing consumers 
The priees are: Tin plate, ST per base box for 100-pound plates 
black sheets, 2S gauge. 4.55 cents; galvanized sheets. 2S gaug: 
5.70 cents; blue annealed sheets. 10 gauge, 3.55 cents. all yp 
pound f. o. b. Pittsburgh. Previously the Steel Corporation ha 
been selling bars, shapes, plates, ete.. at March 21 prices for su 
deliveries as it can make. For weeks past it has been entirely 
sold up for this year, so that all sales have been for 1920. 

The large producers can sell their product at March 21 prices 
but they cannot thereby hold down the entire market as they 
cannot supply all the demand. Even at this time. with the Steel 
Corporation still a seller, independents are being offered advanced 
prices by Steel Corporation customers, who explain that the cor- 
poration cannot furnish them all the material they desire. 

The independents who are unwilling to hold prices down to the 
March 21 basis have various policies. Some appear to be out 
for as high prices as they can get. while others state that all they 


want is an advance sufficient to cover their additional cost of 
manufacture. as compared with conditions a few months ago, 
say in the forepart of September. Scrap and pig-iren for the 
open-hearth steel producers who must buy these materials are 
about S4 a ton higher than then, while labor cost is considerably 
ike, as a 


higher, or will be in the near future. While the sti 
strike. was a failure the introduction of the eight-hour day. whi 
had been introduced at some works before the strike, is certain 


to become general eventually Some mills have adopted it in the 


past few weeks. At the regular rate of 42 cents an hour. witl 
time and a half for hours over eight. the 12-hour men have received 
S$5.S8S per day. At some mills which have adopted the eight-hour 


i 
shift the men receive $4.50 per day of eight hours. on the pri 
ciple of their being paid 50 cents an hour fer ten hours while 
they work only eight 
Pig-Iron. 
The pig-iron market is advancing rather sharply. even though 
producers assert that they are pursuing a conservative policy 


The market now is under the following: “Bessemer. 831.50; 
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bas <0: malleable, ~ to SOS: foundry. S33 to S34. f. o. b isting contracts better and may take on propositi of furnishing 
rnaces, with $1.40 freight to Pittsburgh Phese prices local needs Alabama ¢ f sta inked es of 
' t an average advance of about SO a ton from the March one of its Gadsden furnaces because of the « s t i did 
21 t not resume operations there ntil commercial contracts had be 
~ ~ given sor itt I Gulf States St ( ud upwards of 
Cast-Iron Pipe Advanced $2 a Ton. po a " Avg cries " ys : i. hee ny . ; 
coke ew ‘ el ned at wor i het nes, and whe ‘ 
ngham, Ala., November 24 Special. | Cast-iron pipe strike was declared enoug I tur l ‘ wen get 
Ilvanced S2 per ton during the past week. 4-inch. Class BB out actua is of the " No ‘ ‘ f | 
} i2 feet, now being quoted at SSS per ton. and the G-ine that corporation. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Ra dl 4 
: 855. The Class A pipe is S2 above the B prices. whi i large sup] f coa l l. and t Ss s ield 
1 feet is Sl per ton higher in both classes T dermvcane i ‘ nd Woodward t la d 
3 i) pipe is very strong and indications point to necessit rr irds scaped s setba the Wood rd 
vi ts working full time through winter, contracts being Col i st ha gt . es banked. the Vande 
“ | from sections where there can be some work all the time bilt st s. the sma es ea \ 
al ther places asking for early delivery so that when the The sl ail 9 ios e t . al 
W er modifies there will be no loss of time by reason of cs viving a ‘ elit ‘ y | ane 
i vers still some delay s ts. t ‘ ‘ I g ‘ 
Some apprehension is felt that because of the coal shortag S s of pig g . st trie 
transportation service will be interfered with a little later and territor rl < ‘ ‘ tior t of 
shipments of pig-iron, steel, pipe and other commodities will lx ome fact sd ewe Cas sanita 
delayed. For that reason there are requests being received now ints P , 
in the Seuth for quick shipments on everything. a st. where | i < S | s \ " 
possible siness is g e . ( 
Improved Coal Mining Conditions in Birmingham \'! . States > ' t 
District—Activity in Iron and Steel Production. sane Prt Sroeineeror ingen ate 
Birmingham, Ala.. November 24 Special. ]—Furnace compa vrospects are bright I _ ‘ , : 
nies in the South, willing to sell pig-iron into next year appar be steady operation at plants = dies ¢ for a 1k t, 
ently have not the least trouble in doing so, inquiries for the period. 


product being regular and numerous. Spot iron is being sold in 
small quantity and to regular customers only. Lroen for delivery 
into next year is being sought by consumers in every direction, and 
representatives of selling agencies in the Middle West, in the 
West, and even in the North, are coming to this center making in- 
quiry as to possibilities of the future. Special analysis or special 
brand pig-iron in this district are in demand and bring premium 
of $1 per ton and more. The recently announced price of 351 per 
ton, No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, first half of 1920 
delivery, has not interrupted the market in the least. and the fur 
nace companies are informed there is a big need in every section 
Inclination to hold off from the market is still accounted for in 
the possibilities as to the costs of production, wage readjustments 
being yet under way. The coal miners’ strike in the bituminous 
coal tields of the country—all Alabama coal being bituminous 
interfered with production a little, four furnaces at least showing 
banked fires, which, of course, affected the production of iron. The 
<oal production on the close of the past week was up to more than 
80 per cent normal, and there will be a better output shortly at 
the mines. At four or five places the striking mine workers hay 
refused to return to work, awaiting results of the conferences in 
Washington or apprehensive of the plan of companies. While 
there has been no concerted action, so far as can be learned, man 


of the coal operators of this state have determined on the open 


shop plan in operation of their works. It is estimated by the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers that between 1000 and. 1500 
men have been kept out of work since the strike was declared 
over in line with the Federal court orders because of the union 
u embership. 

Considerable confiscation of coal by railroads was reported in 
this district as soon as the strike started, and there are reports 
yet that much coal is being diverted from the original destination 
and being used for railroad uses. The mines at which there was 
not a full response in orders to return to work are producing do- 
mestie coal, which product is in such urgent demand. The orders 
of the regional fuel administration that there must be an elimina 
tion of non-essentials has not as yet cut off some of the larger in 
dustries. Cotton mills have been using hydro-electricity in many 
parts of this territory, while others have had the foresight to lay 
in some coal. Machine shops, foundries and other industries 
have some coal on hand. Cottonseed-oil mills, which use steam, 
are considered essentials. In many other industries electricity is 
used as a motive power, which, to a certain extent, lessens the 
troubles of lack of coal. However, a number of small towns are 
calling for coal still for water-works, electric-light plants, ete 

Coke produeers are rapidly getting ovens back into steady opera 
tion, and will by the middle of the week have caught up with ex- 


Announcement is de that the Fairfield Works of the Chicka 


saw Shipbuilding & Car Ct subsidiary of the Tennessee ( 
Iron & Railroad Co., has begun shipments of fabricated steel f 
the Birmingham district to Mobil The first 10 carloads of st 
was handled from Fairfield to Tuscaloosa, and thet n barg« 


down the Warrior River to Mobil The plans of the Port of Bir 
, , “<> 


mingham Corporation to build terminals at Short Creek, within 52 


} } ti} S200 000 


am, are being pushed he 





miles of the city of Birmi 
worth of stock having about been disposed of and other prepara 


} _ try ; ' 


tions well in hand for letting contracts for the actual cor “ 
of the terminals. The Ensley Southern Railroad (Southern Ra 


' > 
way) will build side-tracks at the terminals and make such bette 
ments of the railroad between Ensley. the steel-making section o 


Greater Birmingham, and the Warrior River as to be in position 


to handle great quantities of steel and such other traffic a Ly 
offered. The coal shipments down the river were interfered with a 
little during the strike, but are again on in ful ‘ t ‘ 
being furnished in the ma by the De Bardeleben Coal ¢ f 
the Sipsevy and Payne Bend mines. not far re ed from the ra 
roads. The new equipment for the river transportation w | 
coming in shortls The first of the steel self-propelling boats w 


be launched at the St. Louis shipbuilding plant the first wee 
December. The steel towboats being constructed at Jel 
Ind.. will be coming in during January for the river ser ¢ T 
men interested in the Port of Birmingham Corporation are 
eiated over the prospects of putting the project ‘ The « « 
being made to complete the project before the coming year or b 
fore the railroads are returned to private owners 

Steel mill operations in the Birmingham district are as strong 
as they ever were The steel wire Is are we g industriously 
to catch up with the order and, but find this a tasl Ware 
houses which were filled d iring slac times are be g resorted t 
but the reduction of stock on hand is slow by reason of the fh 
cient car supply The Gulf States Steel Co., for instar s pl 
ducing 100 tons of wire nails dai and this w not begin t 


meet the demands. The plant of the American Steel & Wire C 


subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporatior . so worl 
on full time and produ g heavily, but 1 e to The Gulf 
States Company has four open-hearth furnaces in operati 

The scrap iron and steel market in the S st tisf 
tory There s a better inquiry aga ted na I co mers 
are likely to enter the market in the next week or two on contract 
that will cover them for some onths ahead Prices are about t 
Same as they were last week, when a dollar advance on a st 
commodities was announced Cast and stove plate st end the 


various products, while the low grades are finding a fa 


Heavy melting steel is not willingly disposed of by dealers at 
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prices that are offered by consumers. Other scraps are not in any 
great demand, though there is a little turning over of stock all the 
time. 
(Juotations of pig-iron and scrap iron and steel as given out in 
this district are as follows: 
PIG-IRON 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furneees, $% to 
$32 per ton: No. 1 foundry 5 to 2.75 per cent silieen, $°1.15 to $32.15: 
iron of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon. $23.40- basie $29.75 to $30 

OLD MATERIAL 

Old steel axles $91.59 to $22.50 
Old steel roils 0 to 21.00 
Ileavy melting steel % to 1.) 
No. 1 R. R. Wrought 17.5) to 18.50 
No. 1 cast... . 23 tae 2 
Stove plate to 24.00 
Old car wheels mM to 21.09 

my te ” 


Old tramear wheels — . 
Machine-shop turnings 14.99 to 15.00 
Cast-iron borings 14.0 to 15.0 


Rivers and Harbors Congress Meets December 9. 

The Fifteenth Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, which is to be held in Washington the 9th, 10th and 
lith of December, promises to be one of the largest and very 
likely the most important meeting in the history of the organ- 
ization. 

The special object of the convention will be to decide upon the 
provisions regarding waterways and the relations between rail- 
ways and waterways which it is desired to have included in the 
Railroad bill. Most of the speakers who bave been invited to 
address the convention are men who are directly concerned either 
with the enactment or the execution of waterway legislation. 

While the National Rivers and Harbors Congress never declares 
either for or against individual projects, its objects being national, 
and not loeal, it does give to the advocates as well as the oppo- 
nents of important projects an opportunity to be heard. 

Canada has again taken up the enlargement of the Welland 
Canal, which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. A strong 
movement is under way in the West and Northwest to have the 
United States join with the Dominion of Canada in building a 
30-foot channel down the St. Lawrence to tidewater at Montreal. 
That would carry ocean navigation into the heart of the continent 
and make seaports out of all the ports on the Great Lakes. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that the plan is enthusiastically advo- 
cated in the West and Northwest. It is quite as natural, also, 
that it is opposed with equal or even greater enthusiasm in the 
East, and especially by the city and State of New York. 

Mr. H. H. Merrick. president of the Chieago Association of 
Commerce and of the Mississippi Valley Association, will be the 
principal speaker in favor of the St. Lawrence route. The chief 
spokesman for New York has not been announced. 


Chattanooga Manufacturers to Use Wood to Help 
Relieve Coal Shortage. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., November 18—[Special.]—As a result of 
their inability to secure coal, Chattanooga manufacturers are plan 
ning to run their plants on cordwood rather than close down, caus- 
ing severe suffering among their employes as well as demoralizing 
their organizations. The Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association 
appealed to the Quartermaster General of the United States Army 
by wire this morning urging that he place on sale several thousand 
cords of wood belonging to the War Department at Chickamauga 
Park, about eight miles from here. 

Manufacturers hope to be able to operate their steam plants 
by the use of some wood in connection with the limited supply of 
coal now on hand. The construction of furnaces now in use pro- 
hibits use of wood only as fuel. Many of Chattanooga's textile 
mills are on the verge of closing. Other plants for the most part 
will be able to hold out for a few weeks longer. 


Shreveport’s Proposed Steel Plant. 


Reports state that plans are progressing for the construction 
of the proposed steel plant at Shreveport. La.. by the Louisiana 
Steel Co This company's president is L. P. Featherstone of 
Beaumont. Tex., and last week he and associates purchased 7000 
acres of iron and ore land in connection with their plans, the 
ore property being located in east Texas and northwest of Shreve- 


port. It is proposed that the iron ore development and the steel 


plant construction be financed through the Louisiana Finance Co. 
of Shreveport, the capitalization to be $10,000,000, 


KENTUCKY & WEST VIRGINIA POWER CO. 


Extensive Plans for Additional Electrical Facilities in 


West Virginia and Kentucky Coal Fields. 


Important and extensive additional facilities have been decided 
upon by the Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co. for its electri: 
generating and distributing systems in the Southern Ws Vir 
ginia and Eastern Kentucky coal fields. Francis R. Weller of 
Washington, the company's consulting engineer and engineer of 


ig 
design and construction, sends the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp a 
detailed statement of the proposed betterments, as follows 
The Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co. acquired the gan 
County Light & Power Co., Logan, W. Va.: Tug River Powe; 
Co., Sprigg. W. Va.. and Kentucky River Power Co., Hazard, 
Ky. The companies supply electricity to various coal n s in 
the Southern part of West Virginia and Eastern Kenticky 
These are non-union fields and are developing rapidly, so very 


comprehensive program for enlargement of the power plants in 


the extension of transmission lines is now starting. 


The power plant at Logan, capacity 15,000 kilowatts, will be 
enlarged by installing two 15,000-kilowatt turbines. A new iler 


house will be constructed, to have six 1000-horse-power Babeock 
& Wilcox boilers, with Westinghouse stokers and Sturtevant 


economizers. At the Logan plant an SS.000-volt | transformer 
station will step up the power and transmit over an SS,00-yolt 
line connecting the Logan plant and Hazard plant. a distance of 
77> miles. Construction has been started on this line and will 


be built by the company’s construction organization. 

At Sprigg a 3000-kilowatt turbine and condenser is now being 
installed, and it is proposed to increase the capacity furt by 
two 10,000-kilowatt turbine and surface condensers and building 
a second boiler-house. 

At Hazard the boiler-room will be extended and two S33 rse 
power boilers with underfeed stokers will be installed, and a 3000 


kilowatt turbine and surface condenser is being installed. The 
$4.000-volt distributing lines in the Logan district will be ex 
tended to serve new mining developments. The 53,000-volt ns 
mission lines in the Sprigg and Hazard districts will likew be 
extended The company proposes to install a 10,000 KVA 


step-down substation at Pikeville, Ky., on Big Sandy River 
which will be on the SS,000-volt transmission line and 44.0()-volt 
distributing lines extended from this substation to serve 
coal companies in the Big Sandy field. Practically all eo 
for Logan power plant extension have been awarded, with ex 
ception of construction of power plant building, including struct 
ural steel work. 


The work outlined will extend over a period of two years. The 


3000-kilowatt turbine at Hazard will be operating by December 
10. the 3000-kilowatt turbine at Sprigg by January 15, and the 
first 15.000-kilowatt turbine at Logan during the summer of 
1820. The officers of the Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co 
are: R. E. Breed, president; George N. Tidd. vice-presicls 

both of New York; H. T. Hartman, vice-president and genera! 
manager, Land Title Building. Philadelphia; A. J. Darrah, mana 


ger of Logan district; M. C. Funk, manager of Sprigg dist 
\.. F. Ficklen, manager of Hazard district. 


Unique Report on the School System of a Florida 
County. 


A school report which is said to be the first detailed and com- 
pleted educational report ever issued by a Florida county has 
been published by the Board of Public Instruction of Pinellas 
county, Florida. The report, which is in the form of an illus 
trated booklet, contains ST pages, made up of reading matter 


photographs, graphic charts and statistical material. Relative to 
this interesting piece of work, the superintendent, Dixie M. Hol- 
lins, writes from Clearwater, Fla. : 

“The Board of Publie Instruction of Pinellas county, Florida, 
has just issued a report for the period 1912 to 1919. 

“Inasmuch as this booklet is the first detailed and complete 
educational report ever issued by a Florida county, or. as far as I 
know, by a county in a Southern State, and in view of the further 
fact that it is one of the few such reports that attempts to cover 
the entire school system of the county, both city and rural from 
a county unit basis, I have felt that you would be interested in it.” 
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Soutl P Parity With Eas 
0. Southern Forts on Farity With Kastern— 
in . . + ’ » 
A Great Opportunity to Be Utilized and Safeguarded 
* 
led [Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record 
ri 
uN Washington, D. C., November 22 The commission does not hereby approve any rates that may be 
Bi ] ediate effect is to be given to the recent order of the Inter filed under this authority, all such rates being subject to 
f state Commerce Commission permitting the Railroad Administra- plaint, investigation and correction if in conflict with any 
a tiot nd that means the railroads themselves, when they shall sion of the act 
be ned to private management) to grant freight rates from It is further ordered, That when the commission passe 
rc points in the Middle West to South Atlantic and Gulf any application for relief from the provisions of the f 
rer pe m exports, equal to those charged on the same commodities — tion with respect to the rates herein referred to. the ord 
rd, wl shipped by way of New York. The rates are now in the with relation thereto will automatically cancel the aut 
in ha of the agents of the Railroad Administration. much of the herein granted as to the rates covered and effected by su 
} wi m them having been done in advance of the order, and Ry the commission. Division 2 
ry s} be made public this week, if, in fact, publication has not ( Seal.) Grorce BR. MeGunry. Secret 
in alr been made before this dispatch is printed. Fourth Section Order No. T7524 
l new order marks a victory for those who have been work ORDER 
be ing earnestly to overcome what they regarded as an unjust dis At a session of the Interstate Cor erce Commission. Division 2 
er crimination against Southern ports. What amounted to a differ held at its office in Washington. D. C.. on the 11th d 
ck ent existed in rates on goods for export in favor of New York November. A. D. 1919 
nt It s pointed out by the railroad authorities that the long-and Edgar FE. ¢ 
on short-haul clause of the railroad law forbid the grant of equal Winthrop M. Daniels, 
alt rates in many cases complained of, and the Interstate Commerc Robert W. Woolles 
0 Cor ission order was necessary. Senator Fletcher of Florida. Commissioners 
ill working diligently with representatives of the commercial bodies Export Rates cn Classes and Commodities to Gulf Ports. 
of the South and interested shippers, presented the facts forcefully Upon consideration of the matters and things involved ne 
- to the commission earlier in the fall, with the happy outcome just = eation No. 11407. of E. B. Bovd. Agent. for on beha f 
by related riers participating in the traflie hereinafter described, in 
ne The two orders of the commission follow : beth carriers under Federal control and those not under Fede 
Fourth Section Order No. 7523 control, for relief from the long-and-short-haul provisions of t 
Order. fourth section of the act to regulate commerce, as amended Jun: 
ms At a session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 2, 18, 1910, which application is hereby referred to and made a pa 
he held at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 11th day of hereof. 
. November, A. D. 1919, It is ordered, That pending the action of the commissio iy 
‘dgar E, Clark, any of the applications for relief from the provisions of the fi 
Winthrop M. Daniels, section, filed by the carriers or their agents on or before Fel 
A Robert W. Woolley, 17, 1911, respecting rates on classes and commodities from Cet 
te Commissioners. tral Freight Association territory to the Gulf ports, for export 
if Export Rates on Classes and Commodities to South Atlantic the petitioners herein be, and they are hereby authorized to esta 
Ports. lish joint through class and commodity rates from points t 
. Upon consideration of the matters and things involved in appli States of Indiana. Kentuel Michigan. New York, Venns 
= eation No. 11406, of F. L. Speiden, Agent, for and on behalf of and West Virginia to Gulf ports, applicable on traffie for « 
, all carriers under Federal control, and also on behalf of interested to foreign countries other than Mexico. on the followi: basis 
carriers not under Federal control, participating with them in without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of the f 
the traffic hereinafter described. for relief from the long-and section 
ws short-haul provision of the fourth section of the act to regulate “To New O ns, La., and other Gulf ports iped t 
. commerce, as amended June 18, 1910, which application is hereby the same rates as are in effect from the said points of t 
me referred to and made a part hereof, New York, subject to the domestic rates fro hy 
o It is ordered, That, pending the action of the Commission upon erigin to Gulf 7 ts S ma, except that tl tes 
_ any of the applications for relief from the provisions of the fourth of iron and ste« < enumerated in exhibit No. 1 of 
; section, filed by the carriers or their agents on or before February eation, fre ! ts eust of the eastern | | { s 
” 17, 1911, respecting rates on classes and commodities from the Ohio. are to be made 
1" same general territory hereinafter described to South Atlantik New Orleans on ¢ est t hie 
. and Gulf ports, for export, the petitioners herein be, and they are “To Kev West. I t (apy ible on ¢ 
hereby, authorized to establish without observing the Jong-and be made certain « erent . the tes to Ne 0 
short-haul provision of the fourth section of the act to regulate forth in the s ‘ hit N | 
la ( meree, class and commodity rates, applicable on traffie for The commission < not here ea ites t 
expert to foreign countries other than Mexico, from points in filed under this | t Tr rate be 
Central Freight Association territery to South Atlantic ports piaint nvestig 
D- Wilmington, N. C.: Charleston, S, C.: Savannah and © sion of the act 
as Brunswick, Ga., and Fernandina and Jacksonville, Fla. on the It is 
as i Wing basis at ipplicat f f 
. Sar rates as are contemporaneous n effect from t said tioon with respect to the tes 
r points of origin in Central Freight Association territory as abov wit elat theret ‘ toma ‘ t 
to escribed to New York, N. Y.. except that this basis shall not herei nted to the tes ere 
apy from points in Illinois south of the line of the Louisville & By the « sion, Division 2 
Nashville Railroad, St. Louis, Mo.. to Evansville, Ind., inclusive (Seal.) (EO RB. McGinty. Seeret 
om Ohio and Mississippi River crossings: nor from points So f t f the In tate Com ‘ 
. nerth of the Pere Marquette Railroad from Ludington through ission and the Railroad Ad tration can affect t 
Bay City and Clifford to Port Turon, Mich.: nor from points east the dis« nat | 
te of the eastern boundary of the State of Ohio, except upon iren and Southern ports | e been ret | It is possible, howeve t 
I steel articles, on which specific rates will be published f: pro nother « ‘ he to t the position t 
er ducing points in PRuffalo-Pittsburgh zone and Johnstown, Ta.. the gained. It is pointed out that the ord f tl 
er same as the domestic rates from those points to New Orleans, La., mere] permissive It removes the difficult presented | t 
m observing in all instances domestic rates as maxima.” fourth section of the tilroad law It is not y t! 
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railroad authorities to grant the rates thus provided for.  Al- 
though the Railroad Administration has seen fit to do so, the pri- 
vate managers, after the first of the year, may see the matter in 
a totally different light. The reads now entering New York may 
desire to cling to all the “freight money” they can. The routing 
of goods South would tend to deprive them of some of these reve 
nues and divert them to the Southern roads. In dull periods this 
loss might be deemed serious enough to call for a return to the old 
discriminatory system. It is therefore pointed out that some 
vigilance on the part of those who are guarding Southern inter 
ests would be the part of wisdom. 

Of course, it will be necessary for the ports enjoying the new 
rates to put forth the utmost energy in order to get the business 
now routed by New York and to compete with other North At- 
lantic ports. The business will come slowly, if at all, unless effort 
is made to direct it. There must be advertising, solicitation. 
storage and loading facilities, and every proper sort of encour- 
agement to shippers to use such facilities. The opportunity for 
the South comes at times when the Northern ports are congested 
with the flood of business or when labor troubles are tying up 
the harbors. Such conditions frequently exist. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission is addi 
tionally gratifying to the business interests of the country, as 
indicating a desire to aid in the development of as many ports as 
possible for the export trade, and not to center all business of 


that kind in any one harbor. 


Additional Hotel Facilities Required by Many Cities 
in West Texas. 


Stamford, Tex., November 21 
the oil industry in West Texas, together with the expansion of 


[Special.]—The development of 
agriculture, through vastly increased acreages planted in wheat, 
sorghum, grains and cotton, has caused such remarkable growth 
in many of the more important towns in West Texas as to make 
the need of ample hotel facilities a pressing problem. Wichita 
Falls is now completing a $750,000 hotel. At Eastland a $600,000 
hotel is under construction. Gorman and De Leon are both build- 
ing hotel structures costing approximately $150,000 and $175,000, 
respectively. A $500,000 hotel was recently financed at Ranger. 
Large hotels have recently been completed at Cisco and other oil 
centers. Yet all of the towns named now need additional hotels 
Committees in all of them are considering plans. Outside capital 
is generally desired, provided the party furnishing the same has 
hotel experience. The mere capital itself is not so important as 
the knowledge of hotel operation along modern lines. The new 
$2,250,000 hotel being erected in Fort Worth is being entirely 
financed by home capital. This is also the case with the projects 
at Eastland, Wichita Falls, Gorman and De Leon. 

Recently the West Texas Chamber of Commerce made a detailed 
investigation of the need for additional hotel facilities in West 
Texas. This organization, having a membership of over 3000 
firms and individuals, covers a territory of approximately 25,000 
square miles. In practically every important town within this 
great area, an area probably growing at a faster rate than any 
other like region in the United States, citizens are willing to in- 
vest in hotel projects, largely from the standpoint of securing ade- 
quate facilities. It cannot be too strongly stated, however, that 
a first-class experienced hotel manager or owner is desired. Hotel 
managers and investors who also have knowledge of hotel manage- 
ment can close deals in any number of progressive cities and towns 
for types of hotels from 835,000 up to $500,000 or more. 

Nor are the demands for these hotels by any means confined to 
the oil cities and towns. Take Abilene, for instance; it is a city 
of about 20.000 people, a railroad, financial and jobbing center, 
located in perhaps the best cotton and grain region in Texas. 
More than 200 salesmen make this city their home. It is growing 
rapidly. It is only about 50 miles west of the Ranger-Eastland oil 
territory. Its population is more than 90 per cent native white 
American. A $500,000 hotel is needed there, and this in spite of 
the fact that a local hotel of three stories is being enlarged to five 
stories and entirely remodeled. Amarillo is still another instance. 
This city has about 25,000 inhabitants, and is the leading commer- 
cial center of the Texas Panhandle. It is a city of very rapid 
advancement. Natural gas fields have been discovered all around 
it. Prospects for oil are excellent. It will become a city of 50,000 
people regardless of whether oil is developed or not. It is Texas’ 
leading center for distribution of wheat, cattle, kafir-milo, and is 


a growing butter manufacturing center. Though a nine-story hote} 
is now under construction there, a careful survey shows that at 
least one other additional hotel of 8 to 10 stories, or 250 or more 
rooms, is badly needed. El Paso, the largest city of West Texas 
proper, and the American gateway to Mexico, has some of the most 
attractive hotels in the country, but because of its great growth 
and its attractiveness as a resort, it needs at least two new large 
modern hotels. 

The survey made shows that the following cities and towns in 
West Texas need hotels and will assist locally in their constructioy 
to the extent indicated in the following table: 








Amount 
st city 
Estimated No. Ww ike 
City population. rooms Per cent 
EESTI Oe : 26,000 300 "ST tohd 
Crosbyton aeataens 1,500 35 40 
ee WM neat cswnne 97,000 400 : D 
ea , 1,000 35 p 
Gorman (ce keaseennnee 6,000 150 2510 40 
Big Spring........ xe bibmaee 6,000 100 § 
rr own 3,500 7 2 
ear 2,000 50 
Amarillo ape ean Ce ae ee 25,000 400 
DO fa Bi aie er heii 45,000 500,000 350 
Sweetwater ........ 7,009 150,000 100 
Lrownwood ...... 13,500 200,000 125 
Tulia . a eatinn er 2,000 m0 
Stamford eee 5.500 125,000 65 4 
Abilene oattien 19,000 300,000 200 { 
Breckenridge : 10,000 250,000 200 4 
New Castle 2 2 500 100,000 7D 
Memphis 4,000 125,000 65 } 
Ifaskell +000 100,000 60 
I cos ile 2500 150,000 S0 » 
Clarendon , 3.000 125.000 60 j 
Vernon 6,500 175.000 100 } 
Ilereford 3.000 125.000 60 
Ballinger 5 5.000 160,000 0 
Coleman 1000 150,000 sO 
Cisco 10,000 300,000 ono - 


New Million-Dollar Hotel for Chattanooga. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., November 20—[Special.]—DPlans 
20-story modern hotel building, Chattanooga's constructio 
ject, were outlined today by W. H. Moore, one of the chief 
moters. Initial steps have been taken toward the formation 
stock company capitalized at nearly $1,000,000 to erect the | 
ing. It will cost approximately $800,000, and will be of re 
forced and steel construction, having 300 rooms. It will be mod 
ern in every detail and will have a bath with every room. 

The building will be erected on the site of the historic Read 
House, one of Chattanooga's oldest hotels. The location is in 
the heart of the business section and fronts on three streets 
Only about half of the site will be occupied by the skyscraper, the 
remaining ground being covered by part of the old structu 


which will be converted into stores and offices. 





Pecan Crop Large, With Good Prices—Many New 
Trees Being Planted. 
Yazoo City, Miss., November 21—[Special.] 
value of $6697 have been distributed in three neighborhoods in 
this section of Mississippi by agents who have reeently made their 
headquarters at Lexington. The Lexington neighborhood bought 
trees to the amount of $2600, the Durant neighborhood to the 
amount of $1268 and the Pickens neighborhood, at the eastern 
edge of Yazoo county. bought $4929 worth of the trees. 
All pecan trees in this section of the State have yielded exceed 


Pecan trees to the 


ingly well this year, and possibly the greatest incentive to the 
planting of the large number of trees is the price now being ol 
tained for the nuts. Prices ranged from 25 cents a pound upward 


and for good quality nuts it was not uncommon to get 75 cents 
pound, or about 114 cents a nut for the product. 


Malt Sugar Factories in Place of Breweries. 


Louisville, Ky., November 22 
converting Louisville breweries into malt sugar factories is being 


[Special.]—The possibility of 


investigated by local breweries in connection with an Eastern con- 
eern, according to Frank Fehr, president of the Central Cor 

sumers’ Company of Louisville. Specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Chemistry have recently 
urged the use of malt sugar. Brewery machinery, with but slight 
alteration, it is said, can be converted to the manufacture of malt 
sugar. Bakers are said to prefer it to cane and beet sugar. The 
wholesale price is from 7 to 9 cents a pound. 
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Teach Patriotism—A Warning Speech of 1904 


By Witi1amM H. SANbers, Charlotte, N. 


[In 1904 Mr. William H. Sanders of Charlotte, N. C., in an address before the Editors’ Association in 
Indianapolis, made an appeal for the teaching of patriotism through the press and in every other way 
possible in order to overcome the dangers of socialistic unrest which were then so evident to him. The 
years that have passed since 1904 have only served to intensify what Mr. Sanders and a few others then 
saw. The lesson which he sought to impress upon his hearers is as appropriate for the study of the people 


of this country today as it then was. 


We need to learn this lesson, we need to quicken the spirit of 


patriotism in America, and to teach the American people in the schools, churches and everywhere else the 
responsibility to Uncle Sam, the guardian of individual and of world liberty. 

e are constantly inclined, as Mr. Sanders pointed out, to criticize Uncle Sam and all his imaginary 
shortcomings, overlooking the fact that unless we idealize Uncle Sam we could not help to strengthen the 


forces which make it possible for Uncle Sam to become what we would have him be. 


We look to Uncle 


Sam for liberty and for all the blessings of civilization which this country enjoys, but we often fail to 
recognize that Uncle Sam is but the idealized expression of our own thoughts and lives. 

Mr. Sanders sought to point out these facts, and it seems worth while, fifteen years after this speech 
was delivered, to repeat these extracts from it as an aid toward quickening the patriotism and Americanism 
of the people of our country.—Editor Manufacturers Record.|} 


One day in the fall of the year I had been wandering in the 
country for an hour or more when, rather unexpectedly, I came 
to the top of a hill overlooking a typical American city of 20-odd 
thousand inhabitants. Here was a picture that I wish I might 
describe, but I cannot, for I have neither the time nor the tongue. 
Think, though, of a sunny October day with just enough of haze 
in the air to temper the glare of the sun into a softened light 
in the valley the city, beyond the city a beautiful river, and 
beyond the river hills again, hills and trees, and this on a day 
after Jack Frost had been among the trees just often enough to 
leave the handiwork of his inimitable fancy. 

When I say that in the valley was the city, it is not that I 
saw much of the city, for it was embowered in trees; but here 
and there was a spire, here and there a steeple, there a tower, 
and here and there the glimpse of a quiet home nestling in among 
the trees. 

Here were apparent serenity and tranquillity. Please note the 
word “apparent,” for if there is any excuse for what follows it 
is based upon this one word—the difference between what appears 
upon the surface of things and what is actually going on be- 
neath—on this surface ineffable peace; under the surface all the 
comedy and tragedy of the everyday battle of life. 

Not a person was in sight, and yet I knew that within the 
range of vision there were 20-odd thousand human beings. Think 
of it, 20,000 human hearts, more than a million heartbeats a 
minute; dynamic force to move the world, under this unruffled 
canopy of sunlight and haze and leaves! 

Here in these 20,000 hearts are all human hopes and fears: 
here all the experiences that can come to man. Here is the 
frightened pulse of the child just come into the world, and here, 
under the same roof perhaps, the feeble one of the gray-haired 
veteran just leaving it to sink into final rest: and here between 
the two are all the variations to be played upon the heartstrings 
of human beings by the vicissitudes of life. 

I thought of this and then I said, “Here in this bend of the 
river between these hills and among these trees is all the human 
nature that Mother Earth ever gave birth to, and here, too, is 
all the struggle that ever was. Here is the same battle of life 
that has been fought out on every field of hope and endeavor in all 
the earth since first a living creature came into the world to hun- 
ger and to thirst, to burn with fever or to tremble with cold, to 
start with expectancy or to shrink and cower in fear. 

Ilere every 24 hours is being re-lived the heart history of the 
entire human race from the day of tie first man unto this day: 
all the history that is worth knowing: more history than has ever 
been written in books. Once know the impulses and instincts 
that animate 20,000 human beings for 24 hours, and you know 
all the motives that have moved man since Nature first crowned 
the travail of the ages with a human being. 

Here, then, are the whims and the caprices and the impulses 
and the instincts, as well as the reason at the foundation of this 
republic. Here are specimens of all the kinds of material that 
zo to constitute this mighty fabric we call the United States Gov- 
ernment. Here are types of all the forces that on the one hand 
go to stay and to strengthen these institutions of ours, and on the 
other hand types of all the forces that tend to weaken, to impair 
or to imperil them. 

Note a few of these types. To start with, take the tax receipt, 


the certificate of a thousandfold more service on the part of these 
institutions than on the part of the taxpayer; a stock certificate 
of the best investment ever made by the greatest master of 
finance that ever lived, and yet too often looked upon as repre 
senting an unjust and ill-paid sacrifice. 

Here is the similar case of the man that receives, say, 300 
letters a day or a week or a month. One letter in the 300 goes 
astray or is delayed in delivery. The man spends more time and 
energy and vocabulary in railing at Uncle Sam for the one letter 


that goes amiss than in praise of the service that brings the 299 
promptly to hand. He takes the 209 for granted, as if he had 
paid the expenses of the entire postal service out of his own 
pocket, and then works himself into an apoplexy over the one 
delinquency. 

Here is a quartette of types—a successful merchant of my ac 
quaintance who declares that the average man fares as well in 
barbarism as he does in this civilization: a young man just out 
of the high school who attributes most of the unhappiness in the 
country to misgovernment: a graduate of one of our most con 
spicuous State colleges who doesn't “pretend to be patriotic,” and 
a workingman described by his employer as without a superior, 
an earnest and sincere man, who is for “revolution and no com 
promise.” 

Still more. Here are three men gazing at a courthouse. “The 
temple of justice,” says one of them with a sneer. “Yes, justice 
if you've got the price,” says another with a similar sneer. The 
third assents. Had a thousand been present, how many would 
have dissented? And if they had dissented? They would have 
been overwhelmed in an uproar of disapproval 

It was nine years ago that this sentiment was uttered, and 
among a thousand men there would be fewer to dissent from it 
today than there would have been then—a very significant tend 
ency of things. 

These are but a few among numerous instances to remind us 
that here is exactly the same kind of thinking that 100 years ago 
in France caused many a man of good intentions to lose his head, 
first in the general tumult and afterwards by the guillotine: ex 
actly the same kind of thinking that revolted against absolutism 
under Louis XVI, only to fall under the absolutism, first of Mira 
beau, then of Robespierre, and then of Napoleon 


exactly the 
same kind of thinking that in its hatred of royalty beheaded a 
king, and then in almost the same breath voted more than a thou 
sand to one to place a military despot upon an imperial throne 
Still more. Here are books by the hundred and leaflets and 
pamphlets and papers by the thousand—vyes, by thousands of tons 
every vear—sent all over the land disseminating the opinion and 
the feeling that justice is to be had in our courts only by pur 
chase; this and similar opinions. Are they read? Yes, and more 
They are fed upon and brooded upon and passed on to the neigh 
bor: fed upon and brooded upon by the earnest and sincere man 
as well as by the agitator and the sullen malcontent. 
“Men of good intentions? Yes, many of them, but we are to 
bear in mind that good intentions are not an insurance policy 
against evil consequences. Good intentions, as a rule, are back 
of the manufacturer of nitroglycerin, but its sensitiveness and 
destructive power are none the less for that reason. Nitro 
glycerin explodes just as readily from the careless touch of good 
intentions as from concussion with calculating deyiltry, and the 
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destruction is just as widespread and just as complete. And the 
nitro-glycerin in this case is the way men are feeling and thinking. 
A hundred years ago streams of blood ran in the streets of Paris 
and elsewhere in France until special trenches were constructed 
in the streets to carry it away, and no one thing had contributed 
to this red flood more than good intentions; good intentions ex- 
pressed in isms apparently innocent, but that nevertheless led to 
anarchy and to the Reign of Terror. 

This suggests the silent forces at work: forces subtle but 
potent: forces as insidious as malaria and as silent in their 
activity as thought itself, for just as certainly and as silently as 
the twilight of evening steals upon the noonday to turn it into 
night, just so do these pernicious beliefs steal into the thoughts of 
men to darken them, and as certainly as these things creep into 
the thoughts of men, just that certainly do they steal away the 
minds and hearts from Uncle Sam. 

Not strikes, not riots, not lynchings, not any particular out- 
break or any particular series of outbreaks that attracts general 
attention; not anarchism or socialism or democratism or any 
other particular ism, not any of these, but more. These are but 
manifestations of the condition of mind in which they are con- 
ceived and out of which they are born, but the manifestations are 
no more the condition itself than the leaves and the other drift 
on the surface of the stream are the stream itself. 

There is a process of nature called electrolysis, a sort of chem- 
ical decomposition that is said to be eating its way into the steel 
laid foundations of the majestie buildings that stand in our large 
cities as monuments to nineteenth and twentieth century enter- 
prise. If this is true, and nothing is done to circumvent it, then 
one day these proud structures will crumble into ruin, and when 
they go they will take many a human being with them. BUT 
NO MAN SEES ELECTROLYSIS DOING ITS DEADLY 
WORK. At the foundations of this republie lack of faith in our 
institutions and want of respect for them are the electrolysis that 
to what extent no man knows, but we do 
we do know that it is ceaselessly at work, 


is at work this day 
know that it is there: 
and we do know that in its insidiousness it is more to be’ feared 
than the mailed and armed warriors of all the world. 


* * * 


Take another illustration—a pent-up Vesuvius. Did you ever 
think of it? Nature fills the mountain with death for the 50,000 
at St. Vincent; fills Vesuvius with graves for Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum: fosters in her bosom the earthquake for the destruc 
tion of cities, and yet gathers her forces from remote and un- 
known regions with countenance all the while as serene as if she 
were preparing a season of summer days for the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of her creatures. 

Has it never occurred to you that when men begin to lose faith 
in our courts of justice and in our other institutions, then here 
are the mutterings of a Vesuvius that one day may transform 
this region into another Pompeii or another Herculaneum? And 
has it never occurred to you that every careless word contributed 
to this mighty power called public opinion is just so much con- 
tributed to the pent-up forces of this same Vesuvius? 


7 * * 


There is a condition of mind that may be compared to gun 
powder which may be exploded by violent concussion; there is 
another condition that may be compared to dynamite, which is 
more sensitive as well as more destructive; there is another to 
be compared to nitro-glycerin, still more destructive and infinitely 
sensitive. It is only the purblind who fail to see that long ag 
we had passed the gunpowder stage, that yesterday we had passed 
the dynamite stage, and that today it is nitro-glycerin we are to 
live with, and that the utmost circumspection is imperative if we 
are to live at all. 


* * * 


Whatever Uncle Sam may have to fear from beyond the 
borders of the land or from the seas, it is infinitely more 
that he has to fear by this ceaseless bombardment by his 
own people upon the citadel of their own faith. 

* * * 

Here then, is a typical American city, for the one thing most 
important that you find here you shall find in every other city in 
the land, and the one thing most important that you find in the 
That one thing is human 


city you shall find in the country also. 
nature, with a slight difference in customs, perhaps, and in the 
habits induced by these customs, but this means less than 1 per 


cent in 100 per cent. That less than 1 per cent is veneering 
nothing more, nothing less. 

Here are these thousands in a very delirium of haste, 
hurrying hither and thither, in the busy pursuit of their 
multifarious vocations and avocations, seeking money, seek- 
ing power, seeking distinction, every one of them almost 
without a single exception seeking his own safety, his own 
comfort or his own personal gratification in one form or 
another; in the streets, in the counting-rooms and in the 
very households, for 365 days in the year, 24 hours to the 
day. whether asleep or awake, 60 minutes to the hour, 
every moment making use of the countless privileges and 
opportunities of the greatest civilization that the world has 
ever known, with seldom or never a thought as to how 
these privileges and opportunities came into existence, with 
seldom or never a thought of how these privileges and op- 
portunities are to be conserved and continued or kept in 
existence, with seldom or never a thought about these same 
privileges and opportunities in one way or another exept 
to complain that they are not more numerous and more 
beneficent; with seldom or never the thought that beyond 
the payment of taxes they themselves have done little or 
nothing to earn these privileges or that the taxes alone 
would pay not a tithe of what they every day make use of; 
and—still more significant—the great majority half un- 
consciously assuming that this century-wrought, age- 
wrought, struggle-wrought, blood-wrought and blood-bouzght 
stability of government making these things possible and 
available is the task of an hour, and that all these things 
are the product of spontaneous generation that have come 
into the world without an effort on part of anyone—taking 
all these things for granted as the child of today takes for 
granted the public schools and the telegraph and the tele- 
phone and the countless ather facilities of modern develop- 


ment. 
* * * 


Typical? Yes, for everywhere you find it so. 
* * & 


Unquestionably the forces of disintegration are more 
actively at work in this country than they have been at any 
other time since the Civil War. 


aa * * 


One thing is clear. This trend of things must be met; 
it must be fought; it must be fought intelligently as well as 
courageously; it must be directly aimed at, and it is not 
sixty seconds too soon to begin this just now. It must be 
met and fought with conservatism; not the conservatism of 
an individual here and there, but organized conservatism; 
not moribund conservatism or halting conservatism, but 
progressive conservatism, the conservatism that believes in 
progress, but declines to lose its head in this twentieth cen- 
tury swirl of things; the conservatism that believes in im- 
provement, but at the same time in the saving grace of 
common-sense; the conservatism that stands for evolution 
as opposed to revolution, but would quicken the pace of 
evolution, just as the farmer or breeder by directing the 
forces of nature accomplishes in a few years or in a few 
decades what nature left alone would require centuries or 


ages for. 
* ss + 


In too many a household what we call our patriotism is tucked 
away 563 days in the year in that dark room that nobody wants 
to go to or to stay in: that room where the shutters are closed. 
the sunlight shut out, and where there is a musty odor in the 
atmosphere. Let us get it out of there every day in the year, and 
into the rooms we live in, where the plants and the flowers and 
the children are, and let us teach the children to love it and to 
cherish it as they love and cherish the other plants and flowers 
The tree in the open spreads out its branches to present its leaves 
The tree in the forest shoots up straight for the 
same purpose. The tree derives as much vitality from the sun- 
shine and from the air as from the earth, or more. Let us take a 
lesson from the tree; let us turn the leaves of our patriotism to 
the sunbeams every day: then the roots will go down deep, deep 
in the heart and throb with every pulse beat. And let us urge this 
same in the schools every day of every vear from kindergarten to 


to the sunlight. 


university. 
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Not bluster, not swagger, not a chip on the shoulder for others, Texas Banks in Flourishing Condition. 
but every ang heen ihgursite gratitude or the _ * “ ane Austin, Tex., November 22 Special.]|—The statements 
opp ities of this American civilization; a gratitude inspired , : a : : vr 
: J : : the National. the State and the Federal Reserve banks are most re 
by a based upon every-day facts to be found in every voting vane ne : : 
. . : ; es assuring The Texas National banks show within a period of 
prec in the land; every-day facts in the life of every indi- th hin bolls , ; 
> : ‘ > . ree and i iil mths an increase im individual ce its of sor 
vidu nder the folds of Old Glory; countless facts; potent facts “69 ses | ; ! 
ue the cove of Uingn: Gacte that we have tom ben Te Baas how Ber the came perme a8 
that 2 o the core « ings: facts f we hav een born to, cheane OF Ghove £90000008 acd the Federal Reserve bank cat 


broug ip to, become accustomed to and have come to take for 
grant as if we ourselves had wrung them from the wilds and 
barrens of primevalism by our own efforts. 

tut there is no time here for details, so let us go back to the 
hilltop and in another glance at this typical American city let us 
find the one thought that includes all the others. Here the eye 
has tarried first at one place and then at another, but all the 
while, of course, the heart has rested upon one particular spot, 
an abode of peace and quietude and love and hope. There it is, 
hidden by that clump of trees. The building is not in sight, but 
I feel that it is there. And why? And then I recall that but a 
short time ago in the history of nations to go wandering for an 


hour unprotected, a thousand to one would be never to return, or 
if to return then only to find the home in ashes and the loved ones 
among the ruins. Then why is it that today one may wander 
away with the assurance of a safe return to that unpretentious 
but homelike home? 


Then I look again, and I see those spires and those 
steeples and that tower, and over yonder, where the broken 
veterans are, I see that streaming banner that I need not 
name, for its name is “as old as the glory of God,” and 
this is the answer. This is why. Here are institutions, not 
perfect, it is true, but the best, nevertheless, that have been 
wrung from the centuries; here are privileges and oppor- 
tunities that you and I found awaiting us when we :ame 
into this country; privileges and opportunities that we 
would scale mountains and cross the seas for if they were 
not already at hand; privileges and opportunities that we 
could not earn for ourselves and institutions that we could 
not build for ourselves in a score of lifetimes, and back of 
all these—Uncle Sam. And this same Uncle Sam, not a 
saint, not a Solomon, but the best Uncle Sam nevertheless 
that you or I or anybody ever had. 


These things I think of with this same Uncle Sam in mind, 
and then I say: There is not much of me, but what there 
is, is his; what there is, is with him and for him, heart and 
scul, to the last breath against all the powers of darkness, 
if need be; against the world, the flesh and the devil. 

Let us make this our political religion in this day of 
rampant social skepticism, and let us preach it with the 
zeal that is justified by the righteousness of the cause. 
Then in this, it seems to me, we shall find not only “‘The 
True Mission of the Party Press’”’ this day, but also another 
splendid opportunity and a glorious privilege. 


Not Enough Convicts for State Farms in Texas. 


Austin, Tex., November 22 


become effective in Texas, that is, for the past two years, there 


[Special.]—-Since prohibition ha 


has been a decrease in the prison population of more than 25 per 
cent, and the number of convicts has been reduced by more that 
1000 

As a result of this, the State is giving up leases on lands owned 
by private individuals, and will have a hard time in working the 
land owned by tue State directly with the number of convicts. 

The reduction for the coming year will be more than 5000 acres, 
and for the year following an additional 5000 acres will be turned 
loose, 

The State owns several big plantations, some of them in a hig! 
State of cultivation and others in need of clearing; altogether sor 
79,000 acres of land. This is planted to cotton, cane and corn for 
the money crops, and for the crop year of 1918 there was a 
profit of more than $1,000,000; but for the present year, due to 
the loss of cotton on account of the rains, the profits will not run 
half that amount. 

Cotton is to be cut out to a great extent for the coming season, 
and a greater acreage will be planted to cane and corn on the 
ground that these two crops do not require so many hands for the 
acreage, and that the results are about as good. 


ment shows that there has been such liquidation of the redise 


member banks which have been borrowers an entire 


us to give 
clearance of paper and only 239 of the 755 member bauks hay 
rediscounted paper. 

The statement also shows that on May 1 the Federal Res 
Bank at Dallas had sent to other reserve banks some $35,000,000 
of Texas paper and had a legal reserve of only 42 per cent 
whereas on November 8 it had no paper with other banks and a 
reserve of 56 per cent. 

The statement is one of the most favorable which has been mad 
by Texas banks for the past several years, and coming in face of 
the extremely short cotton crop, is most encouraging 

Building permits in the principal cities of the State show an 
increase during the past month over the same month of last year 
of some 540 per cent, and the only fly in the ointment is the 
trouble which has arisen between the contractors and the labor 
unions, the latter having evinced a disposition not to abide by 
contracts and to make renewed demands as the bosses comply 
with each of them. 

The disposition to issue bonds by counties has been somewhat 
curtailed, and several proposed issues for large sums for build 
roads have been defeated within the month past The proposal to 


issue S75.00)0,000 in road bonds by the State was also defeated by 


un decisive vote in the State-wide election on constitutional amend 
ments 
Eastern bond houses are sending their salesmer to ft St 
and they are doing a thriving business in the « te tory It 
the first t e in the histor f tl State t eS i} 
] ni sted in h se« ties de f tl st 
i drove ent bonds 


Hearings on Minimum Wage for Texas Women. 


Austin, Tey November 22 Specia Phe 
commission is now engaged in holding ys { n 
cities of Texa and many teresting phases of 1 
vernen who work are being deve ped 

Judging by the testimony given by employe t Houston, W 
ind Dallas, it probable the wag I eitl ba Ee) 
S16 per week for Texas Phis will be rathet 
pared with that paid in some States, and 
have directed the attention of the commis 7T te 

eV af I oot thy 1 t ~ tex 4 

Ww minimum o1 me at ind s that ft tt ! 
ion of that fact they ef ( ‘ ! t s 

However, ther ‘ t ve rt I t 

is deve ped that ( I wi ! 
ilready have a wage ! 
to reach the figures stated w not be so hea t cannot be be 

The commissioners are not confining the quit mer t 
food and clothing, but are ineluding questior n recrea ! il 
dueation. They hold that physi healt] t i 
by mental health, and that this must be provided fo 
wage received. 

The commission is composed of the commissioner of lab 
<uperintendent of public instruction and a memb« of the State 
industrial accident board, and they represent, in a way. the en 
ployer, the employe and the public The Legislature had that in 


mind in creating the commission 


I \ l si I ! 

lished it oii ! l l l 
g wetiv med els bus ss « s 

States rhis plan was interrupted t ‘ | 
to fulfill it, and agencies can be accepts Full p l 
us to shipment terms, ¢ Iw Stat } ! 
erganized, namely a Board of Food Control ne Central RB 
regulating foreign payments, which are designed to meet ree 


ments during th present state of affairs Permits are necess 


import goods Bulletins issued by the bank present details 
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Agricultural Gypsum and Its Uses 


Land plaster. or agricultural gypsum, is a ground natural rock 


fertilizer, consisting mainly of hydrated calcium sulphate. It 


therefore bears two essential plant foods, calcium and sulphur. 


Kighty years ago land plaster was one of the most used of ferti- 
lizers, and there are indications that it will again come into gen 
eral ust 

There are four main uses of this substance in agriculture : 

I As a source of sulphur for alfalfa, red clover or other 
crops of high sulphur requirement, and for combinatior 


with ground rock phosphate as a substitute for acid phos- 


phate. 
II. As a preserver of manure. 
III As a soil stimulant, and 
IV As an amendment for black alkali. 


I AS A SOURCE OF SULPHUR. 

The value of ground gypsum as a fertilizer was discovered sepa- 
rately in Germany and France somewhat after 1760. 

From these two centers the use of this fertilizer spread over 
Germany and France and later to America, and finally from here 
to England. Benjamin Franklin was one of the first to introduce 
it into America. He had a field of red clover that sloped down to 
one of the main roads out of Philadelphia. On this he sowed 
ground gypsum in the form of the following words: 

“LAND PLASTER USED HERE, BEN FRANKLIN.” 

The words soon became conspicuous to passersby, due to the 
luxuriant growth of clover where the plaster was sown. 

The use of land plaster soon became general in the United States 
and England, and it proved strikingly effective on clover, alfalfa 
and other crops of the legume or pea family, on turnips, cabbage 
and other crops of the mustard family, as well as on some other 
crops. Most of these crops, we now know, use much sulphur, and 
the sulphur supplied by the plaster was no doubt the main source 
of its effectiveness. 

Judge Peters of Philadelphia, an intimate friend of President 
Washington, and eight other prominent farmers of Pennsylvania. 
conducted co-operative experiments with this fertilizer on their 
respective farms for 25 years. The Judge, at the request of Presi 
dent Washington, wrote up these experiments in the form of a 
little booklet, which he dedicated to the latter 

Peters. as well as John Binus of Loudon county, Virginia, speak 
of land plaster raising the fertility of run-down land to a high 
level. Deters emphasizes its use in combination with green and 
stable manure. This rise in fertility may be due to the remarkable 
effect of gypsum on the nitrogen-fixing clovers, thus leading to an 
accumulation of organic matter as well as nitrogen in the soil. 

In his well-known book on Caleareous Manures, 1852, Edmund 
Ruffin says: 

“All other known manures, whatever may be the nature of their 
action, require to be applied in quantities very far exceeding any 
bulk of crop expected from their use. But one bushel of gypsum 
spread over an acre of land fit for its action may add more than 
twenty times its own weight to a single crop of clover.” 

This is typical of statements that might be taken from agricul- 
tural beoks and farmers’ encyclopedias written during the first 
half of last century. 

In Kent county, England, where it was supposed that plaster 
would show no beneficial effects due to the high lime content of the 
soils, Smithe, ISOS, reported the following greatly increased yields 


of leguminous crops due to the application of gypsum : 


Sainfoin 47 
Cow vrass 4 


Duteh clover 200) 
Red clover ? 


Similarly the v: 
Duteh clover and 


in his Eneyelopedia of Agriculture 


e of the seed was increased 300 per cent for 
Cuthbe rt Johnson. 


(1842) reports similar results 





per cent for red clover 


lish investigators 


by various other ] 
Now let us shift our 


tl sketch over a century of time and to a 
distant geographic region 


Washington and Oregon today. Here 
they are getting increased tonnage yields of legume crops (clover, 


” 


alfalfa and vetch) amounting to 25 to 1000 per cent. and they 


By Wittram Crocker. Ph.D., Professor of Plant Physiology, University of Chicago. 


get these increases not only with gypsum. but with raw sulphur or 
any other sulphur fertilizer; but they do not get any increases 
with phosphates or any fertilizer not carrying sulphur. This con- 
firms the claim of some of the investigators of a century agi at 
sulphur was the effective agent 

It is to be regretted that we have had few demonstrations 
ing the last 70 years on the effect of gypsum on clover and 


and other nitrogen fixing legumes in the rotation in variou 


of the country, and that we have to depend mainly upon the c 
ing results of a century ago and upon the recent remarkable re- 
sults in Oregon and Washington. These results, however, along 
with recent work on the sulphur supply of soils and the sulphur 


requirements of crops, leave little doubt that similar results can 


be obtained in many places in the United States today. 


Any fertilizer that increases the growth of these nitrogen ng 
crops, including, besides those mentioned above, the peanut, beans, 
peas and others, whether it be lime, gypsum or phosphate, strikes 
the matter of building up and maintaining soil fertility at a ry 
critical point, for nitrogen is the most expensive of plant foods, 
and is commonly deficient. 

Why did the use of gypsum as a fertilizer decline? This is not 
unique for gypsum, for the same happened with lime. In the 
old days marling was very common. This excellent practice largely 
disappeared, but today it is returning with a rush in the com- 
mendable practice of applying agricultural lime. The introdue- 
tion and advertising of soluble complete commercial fertilizers, 
beginning with Lawes’ invention of acid phosphate in 1842, grad- 
ually displaced the old practice of using natural ground rock 
fertilizers, gypsum as well as marls. 

The main factor in delaying a clear explanation of the fertilizer 


value of gypsum, and in giving general credence to the idea it 
it acted merely as a soil stimulant was a long-standing misco p- 
tion of the importance of sulphur in crop growth. This miscon- 
ception grew out of Wolff's long-used and erroneous method of 
determining the sulphur content of crops. He ashed the cro, d 


determined the amount of sulphur in the ash. In ashing. all but 


According to 
9 


an insignificant portion of the sulphur was lost. 
Wolfs method, 100 bushels of corn sold from a farm remo 
of a pound of sulphur, while new accurate methods of analysis 
show that this amount of corn removes 8.5 pounds of sulphur. or 
more than 40 times as much as was estimated on the-old basis. A 
similar relation holds for other crops. The new accurate methods 
of analysis are rapidly shifting the question of sulphur fertilizers 
from one not supposed to deserve special attention to one of the 
most serious of our fertilizer problems. 

The statements and figures that follow show the low supply of 
sulphur in soils, the very considerable consumption of sulphur by 
crops and the much greater loss of it from the soil by leaching 

The average earth's crust contains about .11 per cent each of 
sulphur and phosphorus, and the average virgin soils bear about 
equal amounts of these two elements, but considerably less than 
After soils are put under cultivation, 
their sulphur content falls much faster than their phosphorus 
content. The drop in phosphorus can be accounted for almost en- 


the average earth's crust 


tirely by the amount removed by the crop, while three to six times 
as much sulphur is leached out of the soil as is withdrawn by the 
crop, and in addition, crops remove nearly as much sulphur as 
phosphorus. 


The phosphorus and sulphur removed from the soil by crops 


may be roughly estimated as follows. considering only the portion 
of the crop commonly removed from the land in grain farming and 
figuring on maximum yields: 

Ponnds pe racre per year ren ed 


Sulphur Phosphorus 
} 


to 9 10 to 


Cereal grains (wheat, corn, oats, ete.) 








In the average soil there are but few years’ supply of « 
sulphur or phosphorus. and both must be added consistent 


fertility is to be permanently maintained 





Taking all these facts together. it appears that the question of 
sulphur fertilization is quite as serious as phosphorus fertilizat 
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and one fact makes it appear much more so—the great rate at 
a sulphur leaches out of the soil. 

\side from farm manure, a century ago marls and gypsum were 
tl in fertilizers. No doubt the weakest point in this old 
SVs was deficiency of phosphorus. Now rock phosphates sup- 
7 s deficiency, and a balanced ration of natural rock fertilizers 
i. sible——-limestone, gypsum and rock phosphate. 


is assume, as is rightly assumed in the Illinois system of 


1 nent fertility, that nitrogen is supplied by growing clover o1 
si other legume in the rotation, and that potash is supplied 
where soils are occasionally deficient in it or when crops with 
hich demand for it are grown. The Lilinois system, combined use 
of ground limestone and ground rock phosphate, lacks one element 
of ianence and must ultimately fail. It does not supply sul- 
pl and will finally lead to a deficiency of this element. 

The main advantage of the natural rock system is the fact that 


more than twiee as much sulphur and phosphorus can be pur- 
chased per unit cost than is possible with acid phosphate 


Il. AS A PRESERVER OF MANURE. 


Gypsum preserves the nitrogen of manure by transforming the 
volatile ammonia to non-volatile ammonium sulphate or otherwise 
tying it up. The pungent ammonia odor prevalent about a 
horse stable is evidence of the escape of ammonia into the air. 
Finely ground gypsum should be applied to the manure in the 
stall two or three times a day at the rate of three to five pounds 
per animal per day. 


Various experiments indicate that the nitrogen preserved by 
gypsum, when it is properly used on manure, is worth two or three 
times the cost of the gypsum when both are figured at current 
market prices. 

In addition, of course, both the calcium and the sulphur of the 
gypsum are added to the soil with the manure and have great ferti- 
lizer value, especially on such crops as clover, alfalfa, cabbage and 
potatoes. 


Ill. AS A SOIL STIMULANT 


Gypsum renders the nitrogen of the soil more available by stim- 
ulating the activity of the bacteria that transform the organic 
nitrogen of the soil into nitrates, the form available for crops 
Due to the products of the activity of these organisms and to other 
effects of gypsum, the solubility and availability of the potash 
Gypsum is therefore 
good for gardens and truck crops where the plant foods need te 
be ready in great abundance to permit rapid growth. Most of 
these crops also use much sulphur which the gypsum will supply 
It will also prove valuable for crops of high potash needs (peta- 


and phosphates of the soil are increased 


toes, tobacco, sugar beets, ete.) by rendering the high potash cor- 
tent of the soil more available. 
IV. AS A SPECIFIC FOR BLACK ALKALL 
Gypsum is a specific for black alkali. It transforms the harm- 
ful sodium carbonate of the black alkali into harmless caleigg 
carbonate and into the less harmful sodium sulphate. 


Striking Progress in South Florida 


By F. Pace Wirson, Miami, Fla. 


Since IS. when Mi: umped without inter-reg fron 
unity to that of a fully in 


corporated city, which was one of the initial effects of the ex 





the status of an unorganized ¢ 





tension of Mr. Flagler’s railroad to this sub-tropical region of 
Florida, it has been a perennial surprise not only to the casual 
onlooker but to its own citizens Even its lamented founder 
was startled by the marvelous vitality of the thing he had 
( reated. 

Last year Miami's building permits amounted to $1,250,925 
a very respectable showing considering the war handicap was at 
its heaviest. Only five months of 1919. however, were required 
to over-top this total. During several months of the cufrent 
year the permits issued in Miami, among cities of the South- 
eastern zone, have been second only to those of Atlanta, thus 
putting it in the lead of Jacksonville, Birmingham, Chattanooga 
and even New Orleans, cities of many times its size. A con 
siderable part of this is for hotels and apartment houses, for in 
spite of the largely increased accommodation provided for visitors 
last winter, many had to be turned away. But there is no part 
of the city where the sound of the hammer or the concrete mixer 
cannot be heard and new residences, from the dream-like Italian 
villa of the millionaire to the more modest bungalow of the ordi- 
nary home-maker, are going up in every section. 

Another instance of the remarkable progress of South Florida 
as typified by Miami—although this city is by no means the only 
illustration that might be given—is provided by the population 
statistics. Less than 25 years ago, when the writer first gazed 
upon the site of what is now one of the most strikingly beautiful 
cities in the world, only two houses could be seen. The rest was 
jungle. Now. the most authentie records place the population 
at over 32.000, besides some 100,000 tourists in the winter. The 
ratio of increases seems to be constnatly increasing and the 
slogan is for a permanent population of 100,000 in the near 
future. The last slogan. namely 30,000 for 1920, was put in 
the discard a year ago, there being no further use: for it. 

There should be some noun in the language to convey the 
sense of what is meant by “a metropolitan frame of mind.’ 
Miami has it You can see it—not in the size of its population, 
but in its character, in the way its citizens. once seized of the 
Importance of any project. unite to carry it through; uot so 


much in the bigness of its buildings as in their design. in their 








‘mony with unconventional surroundings: in the style of the 





pre 
scribe It is the “soul of Miami” which. as one enthusiastic 


nent stores jut there is something else not easy to de 


though naturally staid business man from the North puts it, 


ces this ty absolutely 


in South Florida. but it seems to hav 


Lusiness is business eves 
the power to attract te 
high plane from every State 





itself business men of an unusua 
in the Union. 

Across Biscayne Bay, and this season to be eonnected with 
Miami by a million-dollar Causeway, is the city of Miami Beach 
Seven vears 





ago a sandy, swampy waste, the “Beach” now eas 
boast of some of the finest residences on the continent, mang 
miles of boulevarded streets, and the largest avocado grove in the 
world On one of the islands with which the bay ia te be 
studded, Mr. Carl Fisher, the Indianapolis capitalist, who, with 
other publie-spirited men, has done so much for the developmen¢ 
of this ocean section of Miami, will erect a fitting monument te 
the visioned money-master who gave East Florida ite firet life 

Miami and the surrounding country will within a very few 
years be the most gigantic winter playground in the world 
Already thousands come down every winter to enjoy the superf 
fishing; the entire countryside is criss-crossed with hard-surface 
roads which are the joy of the automobilist; there is golf aad 
tennis and polo, to say nothing of perfect cruising in ideal watera. 
Many more thousands come merely to enjoy the sunshine and the 
congenial atmosphere both hunman and physical, and every year 
a growing percentage of these “ephemerals” stay and beeome 
permanent residents 

But what, asks the hasty onlooker, is to keep up such a large 
population? Is there manufacturing? Is there any agriculterad 
back county to support a really great city of the class teward 
which Miami undoubtedly is making rapid strides? 

The writer shares the doubts of those who believe that ne greas 
ideal community can be built upon tourists alone, but thie is 
precisely why he possesses such implicit confidence in Seutk 
Florida. 

It is true that manufacturing industries are few and com 
paratively small. The genius of the place does not conduce te 
the heavier classes of manufacturing. But openings im the 
lighter forms are presenting themselves more and more as the 
needs and capabilities of this new country become better known. 
There is room for more sawmills and for many more plants for 
the utilization of by-products of the grove or farm and ef the 
sea: also probably for several to manufacture perfumes and 
nedicines; for fertilizer factories, especially such as would make 
ffal and Everglade muck The plant food is muck 

present market prices is worth something like $12 per tow 
and while much of this value is not available for immediate 
Leather frow 





use, it should at least make a valuable filler. 
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the skins of shark and other fish is another potentially valuable 
industry. Such trees as the eucalyptus, applicable to box-making 
ete., and the bamboo, used extensively in Japan for furniture 
and other purposes, grow luxuriantly in South Florida. Sisal 
hemp grows well and a plantation of several thousand acres is 
being set out in southern Dade county. The product, binder 
twine, is one of the chief requisites of the wheat farmer. 

Miami is attracting great attention from the moving-picture 
industry. Not only is the scenery beautiful and quite unlike any 
to be found elsewhere, but expert cinema opinion states that the 
value of light for photographic purposes is greater than ip any 
other place experienced. Perfect atmospheric conditions too, al- 
though of another character, are responsible for the interest 
being taken in Miami for aviation purposes. Flying schools and 
other means for the development of commercial aviation will be 
one result of experiences during the war. 

With the completion of the Deep Water Channel across 
Biscayne Bay, access will be given to large ocean carriers. A\l- 
ready the fisheries give employment to some 1500 men. Miami 
therefore has a comparatively large number of business inter- 
ests, and the old adage about putting all one’s eggs in one 
basket retains its force. It is an all-the-year-round city. 

That most important of all factors of future greatness, the 
development of a “back-country,” is left until last, not only be- 
cause it is the most vital but because it requires examining from 
more angles. 

The snap judgment of the average tourist 
essential data. As a rule Florida’s lands of greatest potential 
value are not traversed by the railways. It must be remembered 
that agriculturally this is a very new country. Twenty-five years 
ago the prairies of this section were deemed worthless; now they 
are the source every year of thousands of carloads of high-priced 
In the old days people thought this was too 


is apt to miss 


winter vegetables. 
far south for citrus, now the Miami section is the largest shipper 
Quite recently South Florida as a 


of grapefruit in the world. 
was looked on a joke, now the farms 


dairying or cattle country 
around Miami contain some of the finest animals in the country, 
while the wonderful crops of fodder and perennial grasses are 
the envy of visiting cattlemen. Every year seems to bring forth 
new knowledge as to the capabilities of the land. It is signticant 
that in almost every case this new knowledge pertains to some- 
thing that can be rather than to something that cannot be done. 

In one respect the development of South Florida has been un 


fortunate or at least different from that of the northern and 


middle States. There, extensive farming, that is, 
of cereals and staple crops and animals, usually e¢ 
gradually giving place to fruit and truck crops as special soil 
Florida, the spectacular 


the production 
e first, 





adaptabilities became better known. In 
orange grove, the thousand-dollar-an-acre crop of vegetables came 
first. Growers have been apt to lose the right perspective in their 
views of farm possibilities. It is only recently that they began 
to realize that they could and should raise animals and broad- 
farm crops as well as the more speculative high-priced stuff for 


epicures. 

One fundamental advantage possessed by South Florida over 
every more-northern State is the greater length of its crop-grow- 
ing period. From an economic standpoint this bears the same 


relation to farming that a two or three-shift arrangement does 
to the eight-hour factory in the industrial wor! 

A land survey of the Miami district shows several diverse 
kinds of soil. Many thousands of acres are of the sandy pine 


land type, much of this being based upon the oolitic limestone, @ 
of the country a rather 


elass of rock which gives some parts 
strange appearance. While deficient in plant food this soil can 


be made surprisingly productive under the right treatment (which 
is largely a question of humus), as witness the many fine groves 


of grapefruit, avocados, mangos. ete. In avocado growing, 


rightly styled the most profitable branch of horticulture in the 
world today, Dade County leads the entire country. Then there 
are the sandy and the marl! prairies. chiefly devoted to tomatoes 
and other vegetables. Some of this marl land, especially that 
adapted to strawberries. has been sold as high as $1000 to $1500 
per acre. The hammocks, originally covered with tropical jungle, 
are favored spots both for groves and trucking. 

Yet. while the aggregate production. both in food and dollars, 


of all these comparatively smal] tracts amounts to very high 


tigures, it must be admitted that the answer to the “great back- 


country” question lies in the 3,000,000 acres of Everglade muck 


land lying back of Florida's southeast coast, which the writer 


purposely omitted from the above list of typical soil because go 
many new problems come into play. 

The Florida FEverglade controversy really needs a_ historical] 
sketch all to itself. Politics, mismanagement, graft, even actual 
failure of some who have attempted to farm prematurely, cauuot 
hide the outstanding fact that these muck soils, when fully 
drained and aerated and otherwise properly treated, undoubtedly 
stand very high among the world’s most fertile lands. Actual 
cultivation in different spots proves that this theoretical fertility 
is an actual fact, the yield of crops under right or even fairly 
right conditions being extraordinarily large. Expert Govern- 
ment engineers after repeated and careful examinations contirm 
the feasibility of reclaiming this immense area. Fifteen million 
dollars appropriated for the building of canals for Evergiade 
drainage are now at work. 

Speaking more particularly of Miami's connection with the 
Everglades, although that territory is so huge that its reclama- 
tion affects also West Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Fort Myers 
and a host of other thriving South Florida communities, two 
important works are being carried on. One is known as the 
Miami Canal, a 90-foot waterway which in effect will extend the 
Miami River to Lake Okeechobee. The canal has now reached 
a point about 25 miles northwest of this city and traverses a 
section where the muck is from 3 to 10 feet deep. On one side 
of the channel is a hard-surface road made of rock excavated in 
making the channel, while on the other side work has been 
started on a railway which will tap the resources of the interior 
and connect with a line serving the west coast. Among the 
farms in operation in the area already drained is one of the 
finest cattle farms in the entire South Here an interesting 
experiment on a large seale is being made with goats. These 
are doing finely and their enterprising owner who has had some 
of the fleeces manufactured into mohair cloth with excellent 
results, aims to extend this branch of the farm largely, as well 
as the production of high-grade cows. All this portion of 
Florida is tick-free. 

Another important work is known as the Tamiami Trail, the 
object of which, as its name implies, is to open up'a thoroughfare 
from the east to the west coast, right across Florida’s most 
“inaccessible” interior. A canal has been dredged for about 25 
miles due west of Miami, the material excavated forming the 
high-road, which has now been graded and surfaced for about 0 
miles. This work is going on simultaneously from the Fort 
Myers end. The canal when completed will reclaim thousands 
of acres of rich lands in the interior of Dade, Lee and Monroe 
Counties and a railroad in close proximity will connect Miami 





with the west coast. 

Cape Sable, at the southerly tip of the Florida Peninsula, has 
I ‘ fertility, which have already been d: 
scribed in these columns. Here, both soil and climate are at t! 


marl lands of surnassing 
best. 

The millions of acres of rich, automatically irrigated muck 
land now being opened up in South Florida have no superior ou 
the continent for sugar-cane, rice, peanuts and many other 
crops, while livestock in these regions of evergreen grasses and 
never-failing water can be raised more quickly and cheaply than 
anywhere else. Animal husbandry under these ideal conditions 
will reap a sure reward. As to sugar. the possibilities presented 
by this one crop for capital to supply the nation’s needs from 
its own lands, instead of having to rely upon foreign sources, are 
almost inconeceivably great. There is room for a hundred large 
modern sugar mills. The soil will yield an immense tonnage per 
acre, the cane is rich in sucrose. This and other staple crops 
ean and will be produced in great quantities. South Florida's 
specialties will continue to fascinate, but there will be no need 
to rely on them to the exclusion of regular farming. 

This is the reason why. howsoever rapid may be this somewhat 
eclectic community's strides in city building. based up to date 
largely, it must be confessed, upon a preference by the nation’s 
elite for sunshine and cool breezes and that something else which 
is so hard to describe, there is no doubt in the minds of its most 
conservative observers that, when the time comes requiring 4 
more solid foundation for metropolitan greatness, it wil be found 


ready to hand. 





During the past two years the city of Nashville, Tenn., has had 


a remarkable growth as a livestock market. Cattle received for 
October, 1919, number 12.3508 and hogs 82.866. 
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Industrial Stability by Federal Incorporation 
of Trade and Labor Associations 


By JouNx STEPHEN SEWELL. 


[General John Stephen Sewell was graduated from West Point in 1891. 


He served as an engineer 


in the army until 1908, during which time he built the new Printing Office, War College, Engineer School, 


new Agricultural Buildings and new buildings at the Soldiers’ Home, all in Washington. 


He resigned 


from the army to become vice-president and general manager of the Alabama Marble Co. As a director 
of the National Association of Marble Dealers he was a member of all committees on trade conditions and 
practices dealing with labor. Re-entering the army in 1917, General Sewell organized and commanded the 
Seventeenth Railway Engineers and served in France from August, 1917, until February, 1919, when he 
organized Base Secticn No. 9 at Antwerp. He was mustered out in August, 1919, as a Colonel, having 


been previously nominated as a Brigadier-General. 


General Sewell’s views are the result of experiences 


in the marble trade over a period of years, during which time he has made an intensive study of labor con- 


ditions. 


It is important that business and labor questions should be studied from every angle, and publica- 


tion of an article in the Manufacturers Record does not mean, therefore, that it always endorses the views 


expressed.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


The greatest and strongest of these, in spite of the fact that it 
is the most patient and long-suffering, is the public. Industrial 
capital has learned that by painful experience; but labor, and. 
probably, agricultural capital have not. 

A generation ago industrial capital was exceeding its rights, 
abusing its privileges and flouting the public. Since then it has 
been deprived, by the public, of most of its privileges and some of 
its rights. Labor seems bent on following in the footsteps of in- 
dustrial capital, and going to even greater extremes. If so, its 
day of reckoning is near, and it is likely to be a costly one for 
labor. The public is slow to turn, but when it turns it is quick 
to strike, and when it strikes, it strikes hard. In this country, in 
the long run, the rights of the publie will prevail over all others, 
the sooner the workmen, the farmers and the industrialists realize 
this and direct their activities along lines which parallel the in- 
terests of the general public, the better it will be for ail concerned. 

The American people are actuated by a strong sense of justice, 
and they have much forebearance, but they are not distinguished 
for methodical, detailed and final analysis. They are sometimes. 
often, slow to act, but when they do, they act quickly and demand 
immediate results. (If organized labor would, from this point of 
view, judge their public by themselves, they would have something 
to think about besides unreasonable strikes.) One result of this 
attitude of the public to questions of general interest is that the 
remedies that have been applied to our capitalistic ills are sympa- 
thetic; they may give temporary relief, but they do not cure, and 
they may finally induce other ills worse than those which they were 
intended to relieve. To be specific, they tend to impair existing eap- 
ital, to prevent additional accumulations and to divert much of 
what does exist into non-productive channels. Thus they hamper 
enterprise. Something similar may be about to happen to labor 

Prime Minister Hughes of Australia, in a recent speech stated, 
in effect, that the existence of capital was a matter of vital inter- 
A wider 
and more uniform distribution of wealth and income is no doubt 
desirable, though some may dispute it; but there can be no argu- 
ment as to whether the existence of wealth is desirable or not: 
nor can it be disputed that at least a large part of that which ex- 
ists should be employed in such a way as to be directly productive. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the institution of private 


est to everyone, no matter who owned or controlled it. 


property, it has resulted in a great accumulation of wealth, a very 
large part of which is employed as capital in industry; it cannot 
be so employed without benefits to the public, which. in the aver- 
age, far outweigh the benefits to the individuals who happen to 
hold title to it. As an example, the following figures of the gross 
earnings and expenses of a corporation producing, finishing and 
delivering in place to the consumer a natural material used in the 
building trades are submitted. The figures pertain to the year 
1914. As compared with previous years, they are affected by the 
general decrease in prices which had begun, in this trade, at least. 
some time before, but they are not affected by the outbreak of the 
war, for the company had its output sold well into the year 1915. 
The figures follow : 


Total earnings $503,000.00 


EXPENSES. 
Salaries and wages of employes 
(Office rent and traveling expenses 
Supplies evsee . 
eee 
axes, insurance and interest 
Reserves for depreciation and depletion 


$325.000.00 
15,000.00 
92. 000,00 
30,000.00 
14,000.00 
56,000.00 


AC me Coro 


Total wires ‘ ‘ oe . $532,000.00 


There was thus a deficit for the year of $29,000, and the stock 
holders received no dividends. Their total investment in cash orig- 
inally paid in was about $820,000, and there was an average of 
$60,000 borrowed money used in the business during the year. 
There was an excess of $27.000 of earnings over the total out of 
pocket expense, but it was naturally left in the business as work 
ing capital. 

The highest salary paid was $6000 per year, the next highest 
about $5000, the next about $3000, and then none above $2400 
There were six employes, with salaries ranging from $2100 to 
$2400. The total number of employes averaged about 400, 

In addition to the amounts paid out directly by the company for 
labor and services, it is safe to assume that at least one-half of 
the sum of items 2, 3, 4 and 5 was similarly paid out by other con 
cerns or individuals, so that not more than about $100,000 of the 
gross earnings of this company for 1914 could have gone, even indi 
rectly, to pay for the use of capital or for profit. The stockholders 
received nothing; in fact, their capital was slightly impaired 
But the community at large derived an income of at least $400,000 
from the existence and use of this eapital. The material went into 
buildings with an aggregate cost value (for building alone) of 
about $10,000,000. The risks of the company’s business were such 
that a return of 10 per cent on the capital invested is the least 
that would justify the investment. This would have required that 
the company receive about $100,000 more than it did, for the 
materials sold in 1914. This would have added about 1 per cent to 
the cost of the buildings; as they all stand on very expensive city 
real estate, it would have meant an increase of the total invest 
ment in the buildings and the land of probably one-half of 1 
per cent. 

It is highly improbable that the rents paid by tenants of the 
buildings were diminished because of the saving of this $100,000. 
and it is equally improbable that they would have been increased 
had the company been able to get the additional $100,000 for its 
products. But, in any case, the loss or gain to the community 
at large in the form of rent charges would have been not ove 
$10,009 per year, or 244 per cent of the income assured to it by 
the continued existence of the company 

As stated above, 1914 was a period of oncoming business depres 
sion and falling prices, and the first months of the war aggravated 
this condition. The great war demand did not really begin to have 
an effect until 1915, and then it did not help, but continued to 
harm, the company here in question. and all others engaged in the 
same business, because of the nature of their product. But even 
before 1914 this particular industry was overdeveloped, competi 
tion was on a cut-throat basis, most of those engaged in it were 
really living on their capital, and the stronger ones were fortunate 
if they covered all of their cash expenses and in addition earned 
their resources for depreciation and depletion Most of the con 
cerns frankly admitted that they kept no such reserve 
because, if they did, they could not continue dividends 


accounts, 


Since then about 30 per cent of the capital invested in the 
business has gone bankrupt, and most of the corresponding plants 
have been dismantled and sold as junk, a loss to the community 
just as real as that caused by a fire. About 10 per cent of the 
capital, fortunately so situated that it could be turned to different 
uses, has been virtually withdrawn. The business is still over 
developed, because the demand for the product js still only about 
D0 per cent of normal Sut if and when it becomes normal, addi- 
tional capital must be invested to make up the deficiency which 
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will then exist, and to take the place of that which has been dissi- 
pated, or of so much of it as may be required. 

It seems fair to conclude that the community at large has suf- 
fered a very real loss, in both capital and income, as a result of 
the sequence of events in this trade, and that it would have been 
in the interest of the public if the impaired and dissipated invest- 
ments could have been maintained intact. 

There is every reason to believe that nearly all of the building 
trades were in 1914 in about the same condition as the one herein 
referred to; in fact, from statements made about that time by the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, capital invested in 
industrial and commercial enterprises generally was not much 
better off. The majority of the concerns and individuals, repre- 
senting probably much more than half of the invested capital, were 
not doing more than make both ends meet, and many of them were 
actually losing money. The public were benefiting from the con- 
sequent low prices, but indirectly losing a far greater amount than 
they gained, because much capital was being impaired. 

For two or three years before the outbreak of the war, labor, 
especially organized labor, was insistently demanding higher 
wages. In 1915 W. I. King published a book entitled “The Wealth 
and Income of the People of the United States.” If his figures 
and conclusions are correct, the purchasing power of the work- 
men’s wages, for some years prior to 1890, had shown a rapid in- 
crease ; but since 1900, at any rate, there has been a clear tendency 
in the other direction; so, the increased demands of labor were 
natural, possibly justified by the facts, and certainly not entirely 
unreasonable in amount, even when judged by standards existing 
at the time. 

In the trade herein used for illustration, the workmen employed 
in the buildings were organized, the others were not. The industry 
was in no condition to pay higher wages, but the demands of the 
organized workmen had to be met, in part at least, for the only 
other alternative was a still greater loss due to strikes, and this, 
to some of the weaker concerns, would have meant immediate bank- 
ruptcy. So, while the employers generally realized that the in- 
creased operating expenses would have to be paid out of capital, 
they chose slow starvation in preference to immediate decapita- 
tion. In the meantime, the unorganized employes received here 
and there some spasmodic increases, but in general they had to 
remain in the same boats with their employers. Their average 
wage was not more than 75 per cent of that of organized employes 
of corresponding skill, but the purchasing power of their dollars 
was somewhat higher because of different living conditions. Be it 
said to the credit of the employers, that they spent quite as much 
time in discussing among themselves, in their trade association, 
possible ways of improving the condition of the unorganized work- 
men, as in devising ways to limit the demands of those who were 
organized. It might be inserted here, parenthetically, that the 
association actually financed their weaker members and carried 
them through the period of some unreasonable strikes, when the 
weaker members were no longer able to get additional credit at 
the banks, also that these same weaker members ultimately repaid 
to the association every penny thus advanced. 

It may well be assumed that the integrity of their invested cap- 
ital was also a matter of grave concern to these employers; but 
it was plainly evident that the products of the industry were being 
sold at less than cost; the only remedy was an increase in the 
selling price; the demand was less than the available supply— 
each employer felt that, come what might, he must hold his organ- 
ization together and keep his plant running—many of them, espe- 
cially those who had started as workmen themselves, had never 
heard of reserve accounts and did not clearly understand their 
nature and necessity—and they all wanted to hang on and be in 
the game on some basis when better times should come; in fact, 
many of them would have been hard put to it to make a fair living 
otherwise. It was clearly impossible to secure increased prices 
without concerted action with that end in view, and that was, with 
equal clearness, prohibited by law. The leaders of the organized 
workmen urged the employers to fix minimum prices which would 
insure fair wages to labor and a fair return to capital, and agreed 
to maintain the scale with all their power, even if it involved tying 
up the building trades all over the country. This, of course, the 
employers could not do; their association was incorporated and 
legally responsible for its acts, and the union was not. So a con- 
siderable number of the employers are out of the business at the 
present time. 


It is fair to assume that this picture of conditions in one of the 
building trades during the years just preceding the war would be 
truthful in its general outlines if applied to industry in general. 
Anyone with experience will at once admit that such conditions 
are far more trying to small concerns and individuals endeavoring 
to build up a business than they are to the old well-established con- 
cerns, given equally efficient management in both cases. Hence 
they tend to aggravate the unequal distribution of wealth and to 
impair or dissipate that of the small capitalist. It is to be pre- 
sumed that this is just exactly the thing the framers of the present 
laws sought to prevent. That they have not succeeded is plain 
enough from studying the figures showing the distribution of 
wealth at various periods for the last 50 years, as set forth in Mr. 
King’s book above referred to. The makers of the laws endeay- 
ored to set up unrestricted competition, and in this they succeeded 
better than is generally realized. Sut unrestricted competition 
tends toward absolute monopoly, attained at the cost of the almost 
total destruction of the capital of all small holders and of those 
whose ability to wage successful commercial war is not equal to 
that of the ablest small fraction (probably one-half of 1 per cent) 
of the population. 

If the employers herein referred to had been free, by concerted 
action, to fix minimum prices below which the members of their 
ussociation would not be allowed to sell, competition would have 
taken care of maximum prices. Under such an agreement the 
particular company used as an illustration would probably have 
made an additional sum of about $75,000 in 1914. That would 
have yielded a small profit. The concerns and individuals who 
have gone bankrupt would probably have been still in business, 
and the industry would be in better shape to handle the increased 
demand that is bound to come when the country really begins again 
to build. Such results would surely have been more in the interest 
of the public than the actual state of affairs; incidentally, they 
would have been better for the capital and labor employed in the 
industry. 

The great combinations and consolidations of capital which 
provoked the Sherman and Clayton laws were almost certainly 
undertaken, in the beginning, to remedy evil conditions due to 
unrestricted competition in industries that were overdeveloped at 
the time. The success that followed was abused in many ways, 
both direct and indirect, and led to many huge stock transactions 
of very dubious morality. Had the employers in these industries 
limited their action to establishing minimum prices based on accu- 
rately ascertained average costs, high enough to prevent impair- 
ment of capital and pay a reasonable minimum return, and if 
they had frankly taken the public into their confidence, it is pos- 
sibie that capital would not now be hampered by laws which re- 
quire it to carry all the risks and give up most of the profits. It 
is also quite possible that the country would not have been as 
well prepared to do its part in the war, and might be without 
other advantages that have undoubtedly been due to these same 
big aggregations of capital. They may have received more than 
their share of the national income, but they have been a tower of 
strength; if some evils still exist in connection with them, the 
evils should be corrected, but the destruction ef these great insti- 
tutions is not the best way to accomplish it. 

Now comes organized labor, demanding not only more than its 
fair share of the national income, but possession and control of 
the capital in the creation of which it has been only a subordinate 
factor. Labor by itself has never done more than win a bare exist- 
ence. It is executive ability and inventive genius superimposed 
upon labor and directing its activities that have made possible a 
surplus out of which capital could be accumulated. Self-denying 
thrift, of course, is also an essential factor. But it is the brain, 
and not the brawn of man, that lifts him above the beast, and it 
is the mental activity of a very small percentage of the total 
number of human beings that is the most important factor in the 
better material conditions of the workman of today as compared 
with him of generations ago. Most people have far more brain 
power than they ever use; mental laziness is much more a beset- 
ting sin than physical laziness. Under present conditions the 
workman who uses his brain to direct his own brawn and to in- 


crease his own efficiency nearly always rises well above the aver- 
age of his fellows. Probably if the working classes generally had 
made more effective use of their brain power, the distribution of 
wealth and income would have been much more uniform. How- 
ever, simple brawn, honestly and faithfully applied, even with a 
minimum mental effort, is entitled to a fair living, as good as the 
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world ean afford to pay; skilled manual labor which calls for 
ment fort should be better paid in proportion to the intelligence 
ext d and the skill acquired. But unless some margin is ieft 
for sual rewards for the highest forms of directive intelligence. 
the rid will lose the benefit of its greatest wealth-producing 
asset and labor will be worse off than before. 

In the long run, the world can consume what it produces, and 
n The first motive that compels men to work is the desire 


to consume. Other motives exist, but this is fundamental. If 
ption is increased, production must at least keep pace with 
it. and if population is to increase, there must be a margin between 
production and consumption, which must be added to capital, 
otherwise the standard of living must be lowered; and this margin 
m be greater, in proportion as existing capital is destroyed, 
used up or otherwise dissipated. 

It is practically certain that the productive capacity of the 
United States, at any rate, is sufficient, if fully utilized, to accom 
plish the following objects: 1. To pay a decent living wage to 
all unskilled but honest and industrious workmen. 2. To yield a 
larger and proportionately suitable reward to all honest skilled 

f 
those unable to work. 4. To provide for a reasonable return on 


workmen, managers, executives, ete. 3. To take proper care « 


invested capital, including the margin necessary for an increase in 
capital and productive capacity at least sufficient to maintain the 
standard of living for the normally increasing population—per 
haps sufficient for an increasing standard. But it is not probable 
that this can be done if too many ignorant and unskilled laborers 
are permitted to come in from other lands. Labor may not be a 
commodity, but it is subject to the law of supply and demand just 
the same; if the supply is greater than the demand, artificial re- 
strictions, imposed by the unions or any other human agency may 
postpone, but they cannot prevent, the ultimate decline in wages 
A stream may be dammed and the flow interrupted while the 
water is rising behind the dam, but sooner or later the flow will 
be resumed, if not through water-wheels or other channels pro- 
vided for it, then over the top of the dam. If the dam is not prop- 
erly designed to meet all the necessary conditions, its creation will 
lead to a catastrophe. 

EXeconomic laws are like the law of gravity, which operates in 
the case of the dam; we can modify their action, even contro] it, 
but we cannot repeal the laws nor prevent them from acting. 
Capital in the past, Congress at a later date, and now organized 
labor, have attempted to do this very thing. Sooner or later all 
such attempts must come to grief. But this is no reason why regu- 
lation should net be attempted 

A navigable stream, in its natural state, always presents shoals 
and other obstructions which diminish its usefulness. It is always 
possible to increase its usefulnes, partly by directly removing ob- 
structions, partly by directing the flow. But there is a limit of 
practical attainment beyond which no further improvement can be 
effected because of the limited amount of water carried by every 
stream. The case is exactly analogous with industry of all kinds. 
The flow and distribution of the results of productive effort goes 
on under economic laws. Human greed, shortsightedness and im 
practical theories are obstructions which cause shoals and danger- 
ous eddies. The problem is to remove or nullify the effects of the 
obstructions, give unimpeded flow to the stream in safe channels 
and assure the maximum possible flow. 

e devised which will 
apply, without modifications. to all lines of productive effort. But 
much experience and study leads to the belief that the plan out- 


Probably no single and simple plan can t 


tined below would be effective in establishing satisfactory condi- 
tions in any trade circumstanced like the one used in this article 
as an illustration. If so, it would be an instructive demonstration 
in practice and form a starting-point for the ultimate correction 
of industrial ills in all trades. The plan is based on the following 
assumptions : , 

1. The public have no right to the continued enjoyment of any 
commodity or services at prices which do not provide fair wages 
for labor, a reasonable return on capital and a margin sufficient 
to provide the particular ‘industry's contribution to the necessary 
increase in capital. 

2. It is not to the interest of the public that invested capital 
should be impaired, except as an automatic means of eliminating 
hopelessly inefficient management. 

5. Persistent selling below cost is not honest to banks and 
thers who extend credit to invested capital, and should be pun- 


ished as is done with other forms of dishonesty; but the punist 
ment in this case can be best administered by the trade its« 
and not through courts of law 

4. If @ plan of distribution can be devised which will demon 
strably and surely give to each individual and interest concerned 
his or its fair share of the total product of the industry. consider 
ing the prices reasonably attainable for the commodities produce: 
or serviees rendered, all will be satisfied: or if not, if the dist 
bution is demonstrably equitable, all will be compelled to accept 
it and the public will see to it that they do. 

>» Capital and labor, under proper safeguards established 
the public interest, should be permitted and compelled to s 
their own problems. Existing laws prevent this, so that per 
sive legislation is required 

The plan in its general outlines is as follows 

1. Pass a law to stabilize relations between capital and laber 
n the interest of the general good. 


~. For invested capital to enjoy the benefits of the act, « 


ployers in each line of industry must form associations for the 
good of the trade, to be incorporated under Federal charters. Suel 
associations, to be eligible under the law. must represent at least 
GU per cent of the capital invested in the business 

3. For labor to enjoy the benefits of the law, it must form asso 
ciations, incorporated under Federal charters, and the membership 
of each association must embrace at least 60 per cent of 
persons recognized as competent to work at the trade in question 
in order that the association may be eligible to the benefits of the 
law. 

4. Kimployers’ associations to be required to devise and put in 

effect in the establishments of all of their members complete and 
accurate cost accounting systems, whereby the cost of every sepa 
rate operation may be determined, in terms of hours of labor and 
of each class employed, of raw materials and manufacturing sup 
plies, and of the maintenance and use of capital. Such accounting 
systems, as to their adequacy, to be subject to approval of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Each association to deter 
mine, by consolidation of cost figures of all members, the average 
costs of each separate operation for the entire industry. under a 
system devised to adequately protect each concern from having its 
affairs made public or allowed to fall into the hands of competing 
concerns, 
5. Representatives of capital and labor belonging to eligibl 
associations, in consultation with duly selected and appointed rep 
resentatives of the public, to establish fair rates of wages for a 
classes of labor employed and a fair return on capital, considering 
the risks incurred, in each line of trade that is qualified under 
the law 

6. If prevailing prices will not yield sufficient return to ace 
plish the objects of paragraph five, they may be nereased and 
maintained at the necessary higher level by concerted action of ¢ 


associations involved 


7. A seale of wages and prices having been establish 
cannot be diminished except with the consent of all the interests 


mentioned in paragraph five. 


‘. If changing conditions make changes in wages and price 
desirable or neecssary, either labor or capital, acting through its 
associations, may cause the existing status to be reviewed and 
changed if found necessary or desirable 

9. A seale of wages and prices having been fixed and accepted 


by all parties, strikes, boycotts, blacklists and lockouts to be pur 
ishable as conspiracies, but without depriving the individual work 
man of his right to quit or change his employment. nor the indi 
vidual employer of his right to discharge or employ individual 
workmen for reasons by him deemed to be in the interest of the 
business. 

10. Hours of labor and other working conditions to be fixed 
by the same method and the same persons as wages and prices 
if violated by individual employers, the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. upon proof of the facts, to warn the employer in 
question ; if he fajls to heed the warning within a given time, the 
department may strike his plant or plants until he complies 

11. Wages, hours of labor and working conditions established 
as above provided to be recognized and maintained by the Govern 
ment in all cases where it is doing similar work or employing th: 
same classes of workmen directly. 

12. Variation of local conditions may be taken inte account ir 
fixing wages and working conditions, provided the local interests 
involved are directly represented. 
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3. Employers who persist in selling below the minimum price 
may be disciplined by their association in any manner recognized 
as legal when employed by such associations generally, including 
fine, expulsion and making publicly available ascertained and 
proven facts as to unsound business methods tending to impair 
capital, but before the latter method is resorted to, the employer 
in question shall have a right to an impartial hearing. with the 
presentation of evidence before a board representing for the given 
trade the employers, the workmen and the public. 

14. A minimum output to be established for the established 
wage and no restrictions to be imposed upon the output of any 
man. Workmen who do more than the minimum task shall receive 
extra compensation in proportion to their output. Those who can 
not or will not perform the minimum task to be paid proportion- 
ately smaller wages. and to be subject to expulsion from their 
associations for incompetence. Employers who refuse to abide 
by this rule to be subject to discipline by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, as provided in paragraph 10, and also sub- 
ject to recovery by the workmen of wages earned and denied, with 
all costs, in the courts of law of competent jurisdiction. 

15. Cost figures to be kept up to date by all employers’ asso- 
ciations, and all seales of wages and prices to be revised once 
per year. 

16. Employers’ associations to be required to compile annually 
accurate statistics as to total consumption and total capacity to 
produce any given commodity, or line of commodities, and average 
return on capital employed. These figures to be published in suit 
able trade or commercial journals within one month after the 
close of each calendar year. 

17. Workmen's associations to be required to keep accurate 
statistics and publish annually, within one month after the close 
of the calendar year, reports showing the total number of persons 
qualified to work at each trade, the total number actually so em 
ployed and the percentage of available working days lost by reason 
of no available work. 

18. Apprenticeship systems to be established for each trade by 
the agencies provided for in paragraph five, whereby the supply of 
skilled workmen in each trade may be kept adjusted to the actual 
demand, as nearly as possible. 

19. The agencies mentioned in paragraph five to co-operate in 
recommending to the Department of Commerce and Labor for 
the consideration of Congress measures for the control of immigra- 
tion, whereby the standard of living in the country may be pro- 
tected against an oversupply of unskilled labor. 

20. Nothing in the law to be construed to prevent associations 
of employers from establishing credit bureaus nor from acting in 
concert to withhold credit from and to refuse to have dealings with 
individuals and concerns who do not meet their just obligations 
within a reasonable time. 

21. Any part of any existing law in conflict with this one to 
be hereby repealed. 

It is assumed that the Department of Commerce and Labor 
should be specially charged with the administration of a law such 
as that suggested above. It should furnish the representatives of 
the public for all conferences required, from personnel to be spe- 
cially authorized and appointed, and consisting of men of estab- 
lished broad views, wide experience and proven personal integrity. 
If suitable men can be obtained to make this their life-work. their 
term of office should be dependent solely on good behavior and 
their remuneration should be on a par with that of Federal judges, 
and their office should be made as dignified as that of the judges. 
It might be better to appoint the personnel for special occasions. 
in order to secure the services of the best possible men. But in 
any case, every facility should be afforded to secure for the various 
conferences the services of experts in every branch of industry 
besides the services of accountants, if necessary. All such expert 
services to be provided by the department and paid for from an 
appropriation to be made for that purpose. 

The object of paragraphs 16 to 20, inclusive, is to determine the 
actual demand for all classes of commodities ‘and all kinds of 
labor, as a means of preventing dangerous overdevelopment, and 
of bringing up the capacity in all cases where the demand exceeds 
the supply. If such information as is called for by these para- 
graphs is constantly available and up to date, it will soon come 


to be used by prospective investors jn choosing the industry in 
which they will risk their capital. and by young men and young 
women in choosing their occupations. It will tend to equalize con- 


ditions so that the maximum possible number of people will be 
continuously employed and to adjust production and consumption 
so that they will be as nearly as possible equal, not overlooking 
the maintenance and increase of capital. 

If these ideal conditions could be absolutely realized, the oniy 
limit to the population the country could support in comfort w 
be the capacity of the land to provide them all with adequate food 
and clothing. All those not engaged in agriculture could « 
produce other commodities or render services desired by all 





in sufficient amount to entitle the producers to their share « t 
all, including the food and clothing. 

Nothing is said in the proposed law about controlling maxi 
prices: competition will invariably take care of that. as long as 
combinations are prevented from acquiring a monopoly. Eve 
in isolated cases excessive profits are made, a graduated inc 
and profit tax, whic h ought not to be more than one-third so he 
as the present one, will still cure the trouble and put the moneys 
where it belongs, in the public treasury. 

Large profits are due, in nearly every case, to the managen 
and not to the workmen engaged. The protection of the laws is 
worth more to an able management; hence they may fairly be 
called upon to contribute more to the expense of government 
the workman's wages are fair and if he is paid for all he does, he 
has received all that he has earned. If he desires to share in the 
profits he should practice thrift and self-denial and become 
investor by buying the stock of his concern in the open mar! 
just like other investors. 

What is a fair wage for unskilled labor can be determined by 
study of the price index of necessary commodities and the averag 
expenditures required to keep such men and their families on 
decent plane of living. Fair wages for skilled workmen can read 
be built up from that by a comparison of wage scales that ha 
been in force from time to time. 

What is a fair return for capital invested in a given business 
easily determined by a study of the prices at which the stocks 
such companies have sold over a period of years during which th« 
had steady dividend records. For such prices reflect the judgm« 
of the investing public as a whole upon the return they consider 
necessary to justify the investment. 

If the working classes desire to control the industries upoz 
which they are chiefly dependent for a living, the way is open t 
them. They receive about half of the national income in the forn 
of salaries and wages. Let them learn to save, and enough of 
all classes have done it to prove that it can be done; let them 
form co-operative holding companies and invest their savings ir 
the stocks of well-established companies engaged in the basic in- 
dustries. They will need to draw upon the capitalistic class for 
expert advice and guidance in making their investments; but they 





ean secure the services of such men just as easily as anyone els 
by paying a fair price. Such a policy, consistently pursued for 
two generations, would probably see the basic industries owned 
almost entirely by the working classes, and in the process they 
would get their eyes open to what skillful management means 
Incidentally, it would probably make of them more intelligent 
voters in political matters, for they would acquire the habit of 
choosing men for demonstrated ability and not for a faculty of ir 
spiring false hopes by beautifully worded glittering generalities. 

Such a state of affairs might make it impossible for exceptional 
financial geniuses to make money as rapidly as they have in the 
past. but it would still leave the opportunity open to make as 
much as any man Can really enjoy. It would bring a larger and 
larger percentage of the population into the income taxpaying 
class, and fanatical radicalism would die a natural death. 

In fixing working conditions, and especially during the period 
of recovery from the war. every effort should be made to make 
machinery and other forms of fixed investment work 24 hours per 
day. six days in the week. It is probable that many industries 
could be put immediately on to a basis of three eight-hour shifts 
It may be that the time will come when four six-hour shifts may 
be advantageous. But, in any case, continuous operation of ma 
chinery and plants reduces the fixed investment required for a 
given production, and anyone who has-ever thoroughly analyzed 
cost figures knows that the direct and indirect advantages which 
follow will generally offset even a considerable increase in the labor 
cost of the product. 

While only indirectly related to the principal subject-matter 
of this article. if all salaried people and wage-earners, as far as 
possible, would keep their money ir the banks and use checks in- 
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stea cash in paying their principal bills, they would all prob- — construction is of reinforced concrete and steel Phe enti 
be ably e more than they do, but even if they did not, the banking | be faced wit! ‘ 
-_ pov f the country would be greatly increased and industry Plans for the plant were drawn by Sag & Staats, arel 
” ther greatly stimulated. tects of Fort Worth, and the Hedrick Construction Co, has charg- 
It not assumed that the law herein proposed would immedi f const tier 
‘6 ate ve all industrial questions; there is at least one industry 
a in t vuntry of respectable size which would put it into effect Italy Needs American Lumber. 
= im! tely if it could be enacted. Even in that industry, no 
4! doubt, modifications would become desirable from time to time; A report of I) ‘ s that tl ' 
: but ould immediately improve conditions. great: poss bilities the sale of America ! in Italy l 
e If it did no more than indicate the direction in which ultimate ene to three billis { i ie I year are needed, a 
industrial stability is to be found, however, it is worth trying, urge part ¢ I ot yorted 
eve 1 a crude and imperfect way; experience would soon bring Por tl t few years ving t ' e great demand w 
oe out the modifications and additions required. Its application to be for rough lumber for genera s n devas 
the : pler cases would almost certainly assist in solving the more areas, for car construction, shipbuilding, flooring, furniture and 
complicated ones. It is submitted to public opinion for what it * #¢ral building purposes. Thy ‘ rult and vegetable, wine 
may be worth. and canned-goods trade will also require large quantities of box 
y a nalinee ataaa iain WV od material 
° Trade Commissioner Nelson C. Brown, author of the Govern 
Fine Newspaper Home for Fort Worth Star-Telegram. oo... sport. ix empliatie in stating that ne other eountes | 
S Fort Worth, Tex., November 19—[Special.]|—The new $800,000 well prepared as the United States to suply Italy's needs. No 
hor of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram will be ready for eccu- Other timber-producing section or country has heavy construction 
if pancy about May 1, 1920. It is to be the largest and best lumber, such as I) shits and Southern yellow pine, he says 
¢ equipped newspaper publishing plant in Texas. The structure bor such a variety of rdwoods to offer 
e will be four stories high, and will have a 21-foot basement 


Mezzanine floors will be constructed in the basement and on the Important Agricultural Conference for Mississippi 
first floor. This arrangement will provide space equal, approxi 


mately, to two more floors. The base of the building will be Jackson, Miss., November 22 Special. ]—Mississippi will e: 
LUSx LOS feet. tertain the most important conference of agricultural workers evé 
The clubroom for men, rest parlor for women employes and 5 held within her borders when the extension leaders of the 15 
gymnasium for newsies are attractive features of the new plant Southern States meet on the Gulf coast, probably at Bilox 
An employes’ restaurant or cafeteria will be mainte ned. December 17, 1S and 1! The conference will be made up of t! 
The exterior of the building will be faced at the base with gray director of extension, the State agent in men’s work, the St 
granite and limestone up to the second floor. The remaining tw agent in women's work and the State club leader f1 eacl 
stories will be faced with brick trimmed in terra-cotta. The Southern State 
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Observations on French Agriculture and 


Horticulture and Its Relation to Our Country 


Ly Pror. J. Wiiti1am Frror, Georgia 


It is about GOO iles from the northernmost point in France 


to the southernmost, and about 550 from East to West In this 


oo aratively small area live 40,000,000 French people. of wh 


@6.000.000, or over OU) per cent. are t 





sense that we think of people being farmers, but so closely at 


they tied to the land and the production of agri 





ticultural products, it may be said of the that 


rural than are many of the people of our country who are often 


classed as rural. Since 20 per cent of our people are classed as 





directly engaged in ricultural occupation, there are less rura 
people in the United States than there are in France, althougl 
we have here three times the population of France 

It is my intention to give an idea of the French people. espe 
¢cially the rural peoples and their agricultural and horticultural 
endeavors, as I saw these peoples and things during my 11 
months’ stay in France. 

The French people are not travelers and emigrants. Few caré 
to leave France to seek homes in new worlds; few go globe 
trotting after the fashion of the Englishmen; or sight-seeing 
after the manner of the American tourists: or commerce-hunting 
as did the Germans before the war. They are strongly attached 
to their country, their villages, their homes, and _ still more 
strongly to their associates 

Many French political economists believed that France had 
the ideal relationship among her peoples of different occupations 
The large number of rural people gave strength and solidity, pre 
venting. rash changes in things economic, social and_ political 
The remainder of the population is made up of the small capi 
talists, who are also conservative; the small merchants who are 
interested in their business affairs; the professionals, who run 
to things intellectual and artistic; the very small class of wealthy 
people; and the so-called laboring class, those who work in the 
factories and industries of commerce and transportation, who 
represent the socialistic elements 

Many believed that France was a decadent nation We knew 


nothing of the life of the large middle class of frugal, economica 


home-loving folk It is also well to remember that 26,000,000 
of the people are rural. It is possibie that the effort put fort 


by the French nation in this war was so great that she will 
never recover, yet, this effort was not that of a weakling, no 
of a people that had begun to decay 

From a population of about 40,000,000 France mobilized 7.17 
000, or 20 per cent, and lost in killed 1,508,000, or about 4° per 
cent of her total population. The United States mobilized about 
$.000,000, or 4 per cent of her population, and lost about one 


tenth of 1 per cent. It was those “sons of the soil.” offspring 
of that hardy, vigorous race, accustomed for generations to a 
life of intense labor and strictest economy, who bore the brunt 
of the fighting. ‘The youth of the rural districts has been liter 
ally mowed down 

I landed at Cherbourg, across the channel from England. From 
this French town, we started south to an artillery camp near 
Bordeaux. The first characteristic of the country through which 
we were passing that I remember noticing sufficiently for it to 
remain with me, was the smallness of the fields and that these 
fields were not laid off with any regularity of shape. Often they 
were separated, one from another, by stones stuck up at the end 
of agricultural lines. By agricultural lines, I mean the line of 
demarkation between a field in grass and another in a cultivated 
crop. Other fields were separated by hedges, but none by fences, 


unless they were of stone. The hedges were not well kept as 


the hedges were in England. Trees—poplars. elms, horse-chest 
nuts, sycamores, ete were growing at intervals among the 
hedge These trees had been repeatedly cut back, somewhat 


after the fashion of tree-trimming in some of our smaller towns 


in the United States; that is, the limbs had been lopped off 





heal 

the trunk There were growing on the upper trunk and the 

stubs of the branches many shoots. Here and there these shoots 
were being cut off and tied into bundles of f: el 
where T have gone in France I found that this e 
owing the winter's wood supply Wood fer fuel seems to | 
very scarce and every twig is saved When grape s or app 
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trees are pruned, the prunings are tied into bundles and 





o encounter an old man, woman or child 





s and carrying a bundle of 





‘stigating the question of wood and timber su I 


rised to find that at the beginning of the 






was 8s 
an abundance of wood for the needs of the nation, 
tl 





1e practices of economy were followed The rea 


to a shortage of wood, took place about 100 vears 





ing the last century the French Government had establis i 
policy of conservation which finally gave it a sufficiency of 

This was done by setting aside lands of little agricultural le 
on which trees were coaxed to grow. One of these tracts is 
in the department south of Bordeaux along the Western 

The tract was originally swampy. of a weak sandy soil, mos 
infested and sparsely settled with unhealthy people. This 

was drained and planted to pines. This department is now r 
second largest turpentine and rosin-producing area in the we 
also from it and other similar sections immense quantities of 
bers were gotten for the use of the French, British. and <A: l 
ean Armies for railroad, dock, trench and other construction 
work. When England needed timbers for her miners of il 
France supplied it. 

While at Bordeaux I had an opportunity to visit many s ] 
vineyards and watch the rural people make wine. The grapes 
are planted on the rolling land back of the river in patehe f 
three to five acres. The grapes are put into rows about five feet 
apart and with the same interval in the rows. Each plant is 
staked somewhat as we stake tomatoes. It is cut off about x 
inches above the ground and after the plant gets old enoug! 
bear, only one vine of the previous year’s growth is left, the 


being removed at prunning time This single vine is cut | 
so that there will be from three to five buds remaining | 
growths from these buds are tied to the stake. Bordeaux 


ture is used to control the fungous: diseases, and at harvesting 
time the bunches are formed and free from diseas¢ So 
times there will be as many as 20 bunches on a single plant; 
average, however, must be three or four 

The bunches are cut, placed in baskets and hauled to the wi 
factory, which is in the cellar of the house, consisting of a 
wooden vat and a wooden box, in which the grapes are crushed 
preparatory to being pushed into the vat. Among the sma 
growers and peasants generally the grapes are erushed by foot 
Four or five large basketsful of grapes are thrown into the 
crushing box, then the harvesters slip off their wooden shoes, 
climb into the pile of grapes and tramp rather vigorously. 

The crushed grapes, juice, hulls, stems and all are put into 
the vat to ferment. Most wine made in this manner is placed 
m the market as ordinary wine and to like to drink this wine 
must be an inherited taste, for it is sour and always reminded 
me of hard cider which tried te be vinegar but failed. Of course 
the fact that it had been trampled out by unwashed feet may 
have had its influence 

There are many wines quite different from these ordinary 
wines. They are carefully made, stored away for time to ripen, 
and when drunk by amateur or old-timer are always pronounced 
as beyond criticism. These wines sold at what was considered 
good prices, from S to 30 francs a bottle, a little over S1 to $5 
The grape industry employs about 5 per cent of the rural popu 
lation, is sectional, and excepting for the small section along 
the Mediterranean, where olives and citrus fruits are grown, it 
is the only horticultural industry carried on in a big sort of 
way, what we would call “commercial” way 

This does not mean that there are not plenty of fruits and 


vegetables grown, but that the production of these things is not 





concentrated in orchards and large truck fields: instead every 
rural and many town families have gardens and a few fruit trees 
These gardens are most intensively cultivated and usually pr 
duce enough to furnish the owner's family with a constant s 
ply, and in case of the peasants enough over and above the 


needs to bring in s« 
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garden is usually surrounded by a stone fence or wal says, “One fra 1) centimes, Sir We say ‘Oh, | t is 
struction having, apparently. been done years ago and too wh.” And the seller tells us, vehement w goad ft 
R as carefully accomplished as the masonary work of a wall ire and we talk back « derat so that the el ‘ 
ding. excepting that the mortar was dispensed with. the withi earing W find t il want t t 
st having been shaped and fitted The garden is about 1S0 can be gotte witl ta goa f ! ] 
fe ng and 6O feet wide. Along the stone wall, on the inside price comes W ! iving a t 
garden, close to its base, are planted at intervals of four 1 be that it w i dl ta ¢ 
feet, grapes, dwarf apples, dwarf pears. and roses. Thes America ed g I > ym “ s n | “ 
ined severely every year and trained against the walls tional weakness 
ple trees seemed to be very old. The branches that wer: My st « t France refere t 
ted to grow out from the trunk about 1S inches fi T the a ind that ‘ elds wel t ! 
rface of the soil were three to six in number and \y mooftanu d i rect and ay ml ge I 
d so that with the foliage of the season, the tree was flat re me ge estates l and erated | ‘ ‘ 
aped like a fan All lateral growths, excepting that ‘ ion and wealth, but these ar not sufficient t« t 
lit spurs. are cut away every spring and the wall deter it the a I s close cn ed \ 
the height Running parallel with the long wall and start el . ure t g try an a we 
wut four feet from it were several rows of dwarf app 1 \ g al . ing it the ind « it vatel 
pears trained to a wire strung on low wooden posts. Ea those of a crazy quilt. The owners live in the i 
t was trained to two branclos extending in opposite directions, ‘ to ter the as rhe wor imi ils ( goat 
ud the laterals, excepting fruit spurs, were kept clipped away sheep, hogs, geese, et ire kept in the village sua 
I have counted as many as ZO fruit spurs on one side limb five being divided one part fe the animals and the ther t 
feet long Among these dwarf trees were rows of gooseberries people The work is stly done by hand A man wit ‘ 
currants and strawberries, and among these small fruits were acres in wheat cannot own a binder, nor one with an acre a 
vegetables. i half in potatoes a potato digger; often there is not 
In the remainder of the garden the same intensive methods land in one holding to stify a horse and plow 
ere followed. There were a dozen cherry, peach and = plun We know in America that extensive holdings, hig! ! d 
trees, kept small by severe pruning. Of the vegetables, the Irish the use of expensis achinery go together and ‘ tu " 
otato was given the most space They were planted in narrow production per acre and high per worker. The contrat tr 
ws. but farther apart in the rows than is customary with us Where land is scarce, labor cheap and holdings sma t 
\t planting time the potatoes were not cut into pieces, but  duetion is high per acre and low for each worke1 
anted whole. This seemed to be the practice generally. Cauli Originally the holdings were larger, but the abolit t 
flower, artichokes and turnips were also given important por feudal system and the inheritance laws, as well as the cust 
tions of the garden. of equally dividing the ind among the children, has cut One 
Everywhere in France that I have been the gardens were plet very small sizes Sometimes a person will hold several patel 
They are not always enclosed by wall: sometimes on th of land seattered around the ie In which he ves 1 f l 
edge of town there would be 20 or SO acres in one body divided such a farmer it e t f Ruffeo in Burgund ey 
unto gardens of a quarter of an acre each, the townfolk coming had three holdings ‘ ng the creek near Ruffe 
from their homes to cultivate and harvest The cultivation was he raised hay and st ea s cutthe { was al I t 
accomplished by the use of a few simple tools and much har Im Siz nother al thine s away of fou 
abor. The labor was not always done by the owners, for many he raised wheat, pot ind t nips; and the I 
f the larger merchants and some of the professionals had reg of the Cote @Or Mounta of about four aere at \ va 
irly employed gardeners \n important feature of these gar planted solid tw g " Althoug this w fl t f 
dens is that the preducts are carried directly from the produce reeds, thi \ ‘ “ s ble a 
to the consumer without the speculator, jobber, wholesal ame If see (a st “ Ile had three cl ‘ d according t 
retailer. Of course this is true of the gardens used to supply dscust \ l o iry to divide it « 
the owner's family, but alse of those who grew a surplus for salt them, that is, the | ml W be cut into three eq 
Owing to the high price of land. not all of the townspeop! likewise t si nad and vineyard Tl ‘ tu 
owned gardens, and to supply the wants of these the people fror aren Vv anotl nt tand 
the smaller vill s brought their surplus to the towns on mai This dividing and subd Hong Ss gone I t 
ket day for sale. In addition to vegetables, meats, fruits, nuts brought about d Att ts id beer de a 1 
eggs, chickens, butter, cheese, and everything in fact produced is the ea part of the nineteenth century to re » the 
on the farm, were brought to the markets for barter and sale that is, te trade and straighten the lds so that ear ul a 
including pigs. geese, sheep, oxen, donkeys and cows have his holdings in one place, and some progress has be vale 
Early on market day the women and children would begin to but generations come along d the same thing has to be don 
arrive in two-wheeled carts. drawn by little donkeys, who wer over and over agai 
often assisted by dogs These carts would be loaded with Ther s practically no reserve land in France OL er 
vegetables, fruits and dairy products. The boys and men would there are still some large estates, but this would not be a droy 
get in later, driving the livestock that was to be offered for sale in the bucket, and since they are models of the application of 
Although the streets were generally narrow, the original inhabi geod farming practices and the source of good breeding stock, it 
tants of several centuries ago made provision for just such a would be a mistake ag Iturally to break ther p. The rura 
thing by having a very wide section of the main street in the people stay by their land and on it from generation to gen 
center of the town. In this market place the country folks lined tien. Any increase in the rural population would mean difli 
p or, rather, just teok up positions, leaving room enough be If there were a surplus, where would it go? To the e! int 
tween their standing places and the side of the house for a wagon marine, if there were a merchant marine; to commer¢ tothe 
to get by Down along the river, the oxen, sheep, pigs. goats Was Prot there; to nm > generally, if French indust ‘ ! 
ducks. chickens, ete. would be so intermingled that it is still a be de véloped. The Germans solved this sam blem by exte 
wonder to me how they ever were separated for sale ively developing the comm al and industrial life of the nati 
As to the process of buying and selling. Let us suppose we The French solved it by not having a surplus rural p if 
vish to buy a pound of cherries, according to the French method The ost 1 tant question facing the French nati tod 
i sume syste is applicable to buying a yoke of oxen or a Is tl we of birthrate e has any chance of continuing as a 
abbit We ma through the market, bumping into nine-tenth-< are tl In tl mst her statesmen have tried t f 
the peo i suving “*] on me” fer each bump As so t DY Tay and t It possible hat t 
is we get well mingled with the folks. we begin to price things t tt u ‘ erce a tat ! 
t necessari cle es t a g st to get wo lou ! r} people S stirred a I 
proper degree « buving feve “How ich for the ea T-suat ti iges a ‘ 
tlower, Madame “One frat 10 centimes, Sir.’ “Too deat ‘ s t Phere e ul | 
Madame And w e ol = gx the price of tilis if . ‘ Co nN l I rt Ost 
d always sa) v lea W he ve see some cherries ‘ this i a t { ea ‘ 
sk How ch for the cherries, Madame She smiles a In « 5 rred to me t ‘ t 
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tried to pay back to France the debt we owed her since the Revo 


lutionarvy War. we may today by advacing credit, by the inspira 


tion our men gave her people by their presence in France, the 
tales that they told ld trations made of the Ame 

spirit, may have had and continue to have a wholesome and en 
couragl effect. Also, our army may have unknowingly starts 
France anew on the read to expansion and exploration, Con 


cerning this last, I ar 20.000 to 80.000) French 


brides who have come back with us We hope they will like u 
and our countryy. that they will write back home and tell theif 
relations that we have a good country and that those back thers 
will come and settle and live with us, becoming a part of this 
greatest of all countries, the one that all of us were mighty glad 


to get back to. 


Negroes Take Important Part in Industrial Develop- 
ment of North Carolina. 
Raleigh, N. C.. November 24 General Julian S 


Carr of Durham, and his sons and other members of the corpora 


[ Special. 


tion which owns the Durham Hosiery Mills, the largest manufac 
turers of hosiery in the United States, have purchased the plant 
of the Bowling-Emery Company at Durham and will add it te 
the great collection of “knitters.” It is capitalized at $200,000 
and is named by General Carr the John O. Daniel mill, in met 
ory of a much valued negro servant for many years employed in 
his family. <All the 


be ready for operations January Ist, 


labor in this mill is to be negro, and it will 
being equipped with add 
tional machinery. 

There are two silk mills in Fayetteville, which have always 
been operated by negro labor There is also in the State a cotto 
mill owned and operated by negroes. The largest negro insurance 
company in the world is at Durham One of the best negro hig! 


schools in North Carolina is the Berry O. Kelley Training School, 


laze exclusively negro, three miles west of Raleigh, name 


haps S2Z00,000, and who has 





Trying Year for Crops in North Carolina, But High 
Prices Generally Prevail. 








' ! e veal s i N Ca na l 
( ‘ ) < rt pin ft = s fess fT < yea toba 
0.000.000 ' ss, in spite of an inerease of 15 per cent il 
acreage. The cotton cr s singular beca here is so little of t 
high or the low grades. Hligh grades are extremely scarce, and at 
a high premiun Farmers, as a rule, are holding the cott 
They are not in need of v: on tl her hand is “flusl 
times” with them. There is no top crop of cotten; killing frosts 


began November 15. Peanuts are in great demand, and growers 
get 10 to 12 cents a pound. The 
productior 
keted. Peanut oil, crude, sells for $21, 


peanuts are selling at 10°, cents, which is more than the o1 


crop is about o> per cent off i 


As fast as they are harvested peanuts are being mat 





cotton oil SZO, vet Spants! 


ean afford to pay, ’ 
The latter continues firm in spite of attempts to “beat” the price 
of lard. 

Western North Carolina Irish potatoes brought in October #1 
to $1.50 a bushel. It is found that the best time for the 
North Carolina potato growers to market their crop is in the late 
autumn, just before New Jersey gets on the 
Western North Carolina potato is fine, 


summer and early 
Southern markets The 
and is excellent for seed 
Apples from Western North Carolina have been bringing the 
growers $1 to $1.25 a bushel. delivered at the car door, and No 
1 barrel stock brings $9 to $10 for fruit of the highest quality. 
At Morehead City 
demand for fish is unprecedented. 


eatch 100 to 200 pounds of sea trout, and these sell at the wharf 


feaufort. the twin town on the coast, the 


With hand lines a man can 


Never were there so many fishermen. 


at 10 to 12 cents a pound 
not a few being from other points, and small boats are in great 


request. The demand for the fish at these fancy figures 
creases. The wonderfu fine weather for the past three 
has made this sort of fishing dai 

A syndicate of Raleigh men has been formed to buy tl 
City Market. The latter was sold five or six years ag 
$100,000, and with the proceeds of the sale the city built a 

arket. The war came and the syndicate which bought tl 
able property failed to develop it. The terms of the contra 


auired the erection of a fine building in a reasonable time, | 


not fix any date 


A Plea for a Higher Unit Rate for Fish Scrap. 


St. Augustine, Fla., November 1: 


Kditor Manufacturers Record: 


I think it was October 2 MANUFACTURERS REcorD, on page 1 
vou published a letter from O. J. Delaney, the owner of a fish 
tory at Fulton, near Jacksonville, as to the ruling made by 
Department of Agriculture fixing a price on fish scrap below 
cost of production, and thus tending to obliterate the most valua 
source of organic ammoniates as used in fertilizers, to the gi 


detriment of our farmers, and thus forcing them to use sulpl 


of ammonia or nitrate of soda, which our best agricultural exp: 


have shown to be ruinous to certain crops, especially in a 
season like last year in Florida and elsewhere. 


The enclosed clipping from today’s Times-Union is along 


] 


same line, and to the initiated reveals the power of the by-prod 


ammonia-producing combine in controlling the Department 
Agriculture and forcing or endeavoring to force their produ 


upon an unwilling farmer. The clipping is: 


“Memphis, Tenn., November 11 


fro1 th 


Orders were received by ¢« 
Department of Agricult 


in effect reduce the price of cottonseed meal here 37 


tonseed crushers here today 
which will 
ton, to S65, according to announcement tonight by A. G. Perl 
ttonseeed Crushers’ Association, 


Arkans 


secretary of the Tennessee Cs 


estin ated thy 





g to the crushers in 


Tennessee, 


20.0040), 





nd Mississippi would amount te S1 


mmonia, dried blood, tankag 




















h scrap, cottonseed il, rock d bulk acid ma 
be seld at prices higl than \ current October 7 
time, it is said, the pr of cottonsee il here has bs 
l Fai to comy “ be msidered by this 
s prima facia evidence of ] ering, the order warned 
rhe department considered the prices of these feed and f 
materials too high when hearings were held in Washing 
October 6 and 7, the order stated, but did not eall for their red 
on, fearing such action might dislocate the feed situation and | 
ise it appeared the fertilizer manufacturers had contracted f 
es at high prices. The advances in price since then, it 
snid, are considered unwart 
s hate of an nia has ¢ COS ( d x the past I 
years than $25 a ton to produce, and since the universal adopti 
of the by-product coking processes, probably about $18. This e 
ains 25 per cent ammonia, and is thus produced at $1 a u 
During 1918S its preductio was around about 500.000 tons, a 
was sold to the Government for $890 and to consumers (farmers 
at $175 per ton, thus realizing a trifling profit to our pat 
ummonia producers of something over $50,000,000 
Now that the Government requirements are low and the produ 
tion is still high, if the ammonia producers can force this or 
e farmers at $5.50 a unit, or $2.50 above cost, their protits w 
still be 100 per cent, and this is about the price they offer it 
Now they go to the Great Father in Washington and tell him tl 
is they offer ammoniates in the shape of sulphate for $3.50 pe 
nit, why all those who are asking a higher unit rate for ammor 
ates in the shape of cottonseed meal, fish scrap. ete... are grafters 
ind profiteers, and must be controlled, and our dear f1 
National Department of Agriculture, either through ce 
otherwise, fall for it. A fair comparison to this would be that 


because moonshine whiskey. full of fusel o 


1 and other poison and 
guaranteed to kill a man in four doses, was found by analysis to 
contain 75 per cent alcohol and could still be sold at a profit of 
10 per cent at one dollar a gallon, then Johannisberger Cabinet. 
well aged, containing only 10 per cent alcohol, must be sold by 
Government order at 15 cents a gallon. ROBERT RANSON. 


1919, 
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“The Exciting Lives That We Live in the South” 


By D. D. WaALLAcE, Wofford College, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


[This article was submitted to the Manufacturers Record with the following explanatory letter 
from Mr. Wallace, who is Professor of History and Economics of Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C.: 

“The enclosed article was sent to The Outlook of New York in comment upon an article that I 
considered misrepresenting and injurious towards the South. It was characteristically declined for 
went of space. It seems that The Outlook can find space for exciting and misleading fiction, but not 
for corrective fact. Perhaps the side that I seek to present may do good with readers of the Manufac- 
turers Record, both North and South.’’—Editor Manufacturers Record. 





























| sh to protest against the sentimental glorification of murder few days, as positive evidence f his emj ‘ t 
ed in The Outlook of September 10 under the gu l that of one of thos reatures held by \ rs ‘ 
R “The Land of the Free.” The hero, the young ‘ white foreman f the 1 ta ed that le 
J son, is 25 years old, weighs 140 pounds. and is as i miles away at the t quest To establish tl f 
g panther.” He is too loath to kill anything, even to harm a busy, responsible whi n left their bus sand t eled 
s e that almost succeeded in biting him, and yet he so habitually many miles fror ther Stat \\ wn vs 
s a pistol that his hand instinctively moves for it at the how wrong it is to lynch a negro, but equally emphati 
slightest suggestion. VPerhaps as a soldier he belonged to some wrong it is to lynch the South in a igazine sto ten g 
I ch of the service in which privates were armed with pistols Ther’ ain't no law fer a nigger 
B n civilian life men carry pistols only to be ready to kill, and Even at the risk of wearving vou wit eal fact ‘ 
t evident that he was not carrying his pistol for snakes ipon your contributor's fiction, I will tell vou that v 
(lee is subjected to arrest under an unfounded charge of va near the incorporate ts of this cit 1 young ‘ | 
g ey, a charge which he could have disproved with the greatest one of the sweetest and ist attractive girls 
ease in a few hours or perhaps even a few minutes, But the story which, however, has no more significance tha ‘ of t 
s based on the statement, “Ther ain't no law fer a nigger i mental features of your story, for all womel ttractive 
statement which is utterly contrary to fact and the dissemination attractive. have a right to immunity from ray tt 
hich can only produce harm. I have read in the editorials ot negro while walking upon a suburban street in “the 
l Outlook itself many years ago that the negro has this advar free Her belt, by which the ithe young pantle dd se 
ge in the South that he lacks in the North. namely, that he her, broke and her screams frightened “the pant fi 
defended in the courts by the ablest talent at the bar, as the best effort I can never forget the inexpressible he rof su ‘ 
awyers in the South, generally speeking, still keep up practice o1 is I heard them once in Charlestor There i | ute hing 
oth the civil and the criminal side of the court. The negro’s lega else that resembles ther but neither in the Charleston « wa 
position has improved since the editor of The Outlook wrote that there a lynching: nor would there doubtless have beer negr 
statement. had been captured instead of drowning himself in | ( * 
Without pausing for investigation, two or three instances com escape, for T-was there and saw both the calmnes tothe ' 
my mind of the execution of white men—in one case at least a and the presence of the officers of the law 
of wealth and position—in South Carolina before 1860 for But not to dwell longer upon Spartanburg and Charl I 
irdering negroes, in two instances the negroes being their ow) the iical and ethnological ext-emes of the State, I recal 
* their father’s. In the county in which I have lived for about the earnestness with which Sheriff Cannon G. Blease of Newberry 
20 years a white man was, long after the war of secession, legally eounty recently said to me “IT don’t consider that I would be 
hanged for the murder of a negro. I remember personally the fol defending the negro; I would be defending the law Ile had 
lowing of Sheriff John M. Nichols. You are perhaps familiar wit! cleverly outwitted a company of would-be lynehe only a few 
the beautiful poem. written by a New York soldier in the war of days before: for. he said, he would not wish to kill citize f 
the “60's, entitled “John Nichols of Spartanburg,” describing his in a mob unless absolutely necessary For his prompt act of fore 
noble courage in crawling into the open between the lines of hot sight he was warmly commended, both inside and tside tl 
test fire to give water to a wounded Federal soldier. I will send county 
a copy if you desire it for publication as one of the world’s golden Much stuff and nonsense is being talked about eve neg 
deeds. While Mr. Nichols was sheriff a negro assaulted a white living in daily dread of lynching. I know the negro entirely t 
girl, almost tearing out an eyeball and otherwise horribly ma well to believe him a. viet ef such a chicken-hearted 
gling her, net to mention other circumstances that contributed t cowardice as is represented by the neurasthet re so ¢ 
ke the immense mob that gathered before the jail very danget monly bursting into print It reminds one of tl ttle ¢ whi 
is, But Sheriff Nichols, with South Carolina militia, one of — was eonstantly weeping for fear that she might g: " d 
hese captains, now Congressman from this district. rema arrv. and have a baby. and it might dic Most Southern whit 
it he would not look at the negro for fear that he might kill hin women do not live in anv such nervous dread of outrage. thoug! 
d not permit a hair of his head to be unlawfully injuded Some the words and deeds of the p e officers quoted , 
ears later the present sheriff of Spartanburg county, W. J. White of men who doubtless feel. as all Southern men 1 t that fl 
acked by a few guards, spoke as follows. pistol in hand. to cannot safely leave their wives and daughters in anything { 
aging. dyvnamite-throwing mob that confronted him at the jail unprotected circumstances to which you have be« , } 
gate seeking a supposed rapist who was later proved in open court a@ mere matter of cours For while it is true that some fe 
to be entirely innocent, though everyone then was obliged to believe are lynched for trivial causes and some are lynched who are guilt 
m guilty of a most heinous outrage: of no crime. it is st mere diy true that all outraged 
“Gentlemen. I'd hate to do it. but I'll kill the first man that subjected to this fate worse than being vncehed fo 1 ole 
puts his foot inside that gate.” whatever or even suspected offense Correct conduct a higl 
Not a foot crossed the threshold. and several of the mob leaders reliable safeguard fo Ll negro in the Sout the int ee t 
vere convicted later in the same court that acquitted the negro virgin is no protection to a womal ng where t ur 
ind never since has it been possible to defeat Sheriff White for re- numbers of negroes I have never known of peaceable negroe 
election. Remember that my immediate theme is the text of your fleeing frot Southern cor nity; such a phenomer i 
story, “Ther’ ain't no law fer a nigger.” My examples disprove quent in the Nort) But ire t that it 1 the 1 
this just as effectively as they exhibit the wickedness of lynching tion that “Ther ain't 1 aw fer a reer 
Since I am speaking of my own county—and if a man shall not I am glad to see that some negro leaders are beginning 
ak of that of which he knows, of what shall he speak ?—only a paign for educating their people away f Rather 
ew weeks ago a negro was arrested in a village in the upper se« ominous situation wl S ca ign is tting 
on charged with attempted rape. Though the young lady posi It should put to shame the gentry who have ‘ I t 
tively identified him as her assailant, investigation was continued ganize societies for the suppression of nehing. but 
because of the testimony of colored people who swore that he had sidered it worth while to organize some movement for the I 


not been in town on the day in question. He was released in a sion of precedent crime 
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I have constantly exerted whatever influence I may have for 
the suppression of lynching. I eondemn it as savage, brutalizing 
to the immediate participants and the entire community, destruct- 
ive to the very existence of civilized society, and at times as 
grossly unjust to the innocent victims as always is the crime when 
actually committed to its equally innocent victim. No calm, en- 
lightened, thinking man can for a moment defend lynching. If it 
should go to its logical completeness, I should be “lynched” by 
any dozen individuals who might dislike this article or my stand 
in local politics. Sweep it out of existence, for it cannot for a 
moment be tolerated in a civilized society. 

Lut to return to your story. which, with the sentimentality of 
a movie film, throws a halo around murder. Since this is “the 
land of the free,” Alec refuses to permit himself to be arrested by 
the sheriff and even chooses to correct a statement of that official, 
characterized by no profane or abusive word, by the not concilia- 
tory form of denial, “That's a lie!’ Then when the other white 
man, a very ruthless white man, of course, but unarmed against 
this 25-year-old 140-pound panther-like specimen of ‘disciplined 
manhood,” seeks to assist the sheriff, “the natural thing hap- 
pened.” That is, Alee drew his pistol and killed the white man. 
Certainly it was natural for a young panther-like man who was 
so used to feeling for the pistol on his hip to kill. That is why the 
law makes it a crime to carry the weapon, unless certain formali- 
ties seeking to prevent its being done at all are observed. Rather 
than to wait an hour or so, or perhaps only a few minutes, for his 
friend and employer, Squire Waters, to arrive and prove him no 
vagrant, he kills. If such good boys as Alee are to settle every 
little hitch in human relationship by the pistol to which they are 
so accustomed that the hand moves for it instinctively, then, in- 
deed, will civilization have short shrift. Like most people, I have 
been ordered to move on by officers of the law—one of the great 
grievances that Alee had to endure—and have even been ordered 
rather brusquely out of an uncompleted public building in the city 
ef New York by the bad man of this story, the foreman. But I 
have never had to kill anybody to preserve my rights. And, unlike 
Alee, I do not carry a pistol (if one may safely permit his un- 
armed ondition to be known in the savage region in which I live). 
Kut also, unlike Alee, I do kill snakes, if not for my own safety. 
for the general good of the countiy. It has been my good fortune 
to kill several on trips to the North, for which numbers of friends 
who had harbored them in their bosoms have expressed their ap 
preciation. 

Of course, it was very wrong for the mob to come along and 
anticipate the law by lawlessly taking Alec's life, and the picture 
of his sweetheart’s grief is touching jut it would have grieved 
her just as much if the law had hanged him. The mob deserves 
unsparing condemnation and punishment. for not only did it kil 
a murderer, but it also grievously wounded the law and society 
as a whole. If the grief of Alec’s sweetheart is not irrelevant, 
neither is that which is not painted for us, of the wife and chil- 
dren (perhaps six or eight in number, for these mountaineers are 
strong against race suicide). But perhaps the kind-hearted Alec, 
who would not kill or even speak roughly to a snake that tried to 
bite him, knew that the sawmill overseer had no family, and that 
both his parents and all his brothers and sisters were dead, or that 
they were all undeserving, wicked people like him. 

Let us have justice, clarity of vision, sanity, reason, and not 
such sentimentalizing, emotional stirring of race hatreds to flower 
in crime. I hate “sectionalism”™ in every manifestation. and that 
is why I am offended by articles that are based on the thesis, 
“Ther’ ain't no law fer the nigger.” No benefit can come from 
the hysterical state of mind that sees things from such extremes 
or proceeds upon a theory so contrary to what any person can find 
for himself to be the actual facts. It is a matter of deep regret 
to me that Northern magazines have frequently during recent 
months contained so many invidious allusions to the South, from 
raking up Libby Prison and Andersonville, but not Fort Delaware, 
Fort Douglas and other Northern prison camps that were also 
hells on earth, on through a various gamut of characteristic self- 
righteousness. I have so far not even offered to contest any such, 
knowing that, however wrong may be the beginner of a quarrel, 


rejoinder will certainly stir more anger. One such utterance in 
The Outlook can do more harm than all the wise and broadly 
American sentiments that it dispenses in months can undo. And, 
if you care for that, it can do more to stir sectional hatred in one 
week than a Southern professor of history can do to allay in a 
year's labors with his classes or a dozen articles for the public. 


How Shall the Government Protect Inventors ? 


Fr. F. Extis, Oneida Community. Ltd., Works Department 
Oneida, N. Y. 


In MANUFACTURERS RecorD of August 7 issue I find the article 
“The World Calls for Workers.” In the second to the last para- 
graph you remind us of the “source from which cometh the power 
(or intelligence) to work or to get wealth (which means work), 
and not through a selfish motive, but with a desire to perform 
those things that will bring the most happiness to our fellow-men 
which includes wealth of a higher quality than the wealth of 
material possession.” 

There is a very large class of workers that are spending more 
hours at work on production, who receive less compensation for 
their labors (in many cases) than the common laborer—lI refer 
to the inventors of today. 

Thousands of these men have labored early and late, have s 
ceeded in producing means by which others may reap benefits 
sometimes ten, and sometimes an hundredfold. 

As a reward for his labors, our United States Government 
Office agrees for a fixed compensation, and for a given period, to 
protect him in the manufacture of and sale of his invention. This 
invention may have cost him months and perhaps years of anxiety, 
besides many dollars, and for this he receives the Patent Office 
covenant, with seal and blue ribbon. 

Shortly after receiving the blue ribbon a public announcement 
is made of the invention, whatever it may be, and shortly another 
comes up, steps into the pool and goes away rejoicing, receiving 
his diploma for the same subject, unknowingly, perhaps. What 
is the outcome? The actual original inventor is left to the m 
cies of the public, if there is such a thing. 

When the above has taken place, which does every day, what 
does our Patent Office offer the originator? I have not known 
of any means but through the courts, which usually decide 
favor of the one who is able to (finance) carry the case to t 
highest tribunal. This, in the face of the fact that our Pat« 
Office has to its credit in the Government Treasury millions of 
dollars of inventors’ money, yet offers no assistance in deciding 
priority of invention. 

This, I believe, binders very materially the development of many 
an invention that would contribute much in reducing the wi 
pleasant labor conditions and contribute greatly to production. 

I also believe there would be no quicker or better way to correct 
labor unrest than that our Government take measures to encowu 
re and then protect the inventor of any useful article that wi 


increase production with less manual labor than is required at 
present. 

But, says the pessimist. such a move will deprive labor of its 
support and put thousands in the army of dependents. This is not 
so, as past experience has proven, but it does this: It builds up 
greater manufacture, establishes a more intelligent class of labo 
ers, both as builders and producers. Can we ask more? 


Railroad Activities and Oil Developments at Dublin, 
Texas. 


W. C. Long, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, Tex 

The building of the Wichita Falls-Ranger-Fort Worth Railroad 
more commonly known as the Hamon-Kell road, from Wichita 
Falls directly through the heart of the oil field to Dublin, makes 
this the railroad center of this section of the State, as we are 
already on the main line of the St. Louis & Southwestern and 
the M. K. & T. 

The coming of this read, together with the fact that we are s 
closely in touch with the great Desdemona field and the further 
fact that we have unlimited water supply, has caused a number of 
refining companies to locate here. We now have the Pullman Oi! 
& Refining Co., the Dublin Oil & Refining Co. and the Ideal Oil & 
Refining Co.. with sites purchased and ground being cleared for 
the building of 5000-barrel plants each, and the Humble Company 
is putting in a $500,000 skimming plant in connection with its 
tank farm just west of the city. 

A franchise has been granted and natural gas is being piped 
into the city and will he ready for use early in the new year. A 
company is now being organized to build a modern fireproof hotel 
to cost not less than $100,000, or possibly $150,000. The project 
is being financed by local eapital. 
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Typical of Many Letters Which Fill Our Mail 


Deport All Anarchists. 


Grundy. Va., November 15. 
Ilereto attached check covering subscription. Keep your good 
going. Don’t stop until all who are spreading poisonous 


w 
propaganda through the industrial fields of these United States are 
deported and our immigration laws have been amended so as tu 


forever bar them from setting foot on American soil again. 
Cc. W. McCoy. 


Red-Blooded Americanism Endorsed to the Fullest. 


Vicksburg, Miss., November 19. 

We note that our subscription expires with the issue of the 25d 
of November, and we most assuredly want you to renew same for 
the coming year. 

We take this opportunity of endorsing to the fullest your patri 
otic stand on red-blooded Americanism and your broad views of 
its effect on trade in general and Southern trade in particular. 

Houston Bros. 


Driving Nails Straight. 


Chamber of Commerce. 

Batesville, Ark., November 18 
You are driving your nails straight and not bending any of 
them. Keep up the good work. and may God bless you! Would 
that the entire American press had the clear vision you have and 
the manliness to express their opinions as you do, 100 per cent 
American. Your cause is just, and you are steering your ship in 

the right course. 

There is no publication I read with as much pleasure and satis 
faction. Everybody should read the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD 

A. A. WEBBER, Secretary 


Passing It On to Others. 


Melbourne, Indian River, Fla., November 14 

Please find enclosed check for 86.50 to cover subscription for 
another year. 

It may interest you to know that during the past summer I have 
put my copy of the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD on the table of the 
Public Library at Lake George, N. Y., and it was much appre- 
ciated by many. I am doing the same thing here, that is, giving 
my copy to the library, and it is read diligently by many of ow 
best people. 

It is not only read, but commented on by the readers as they 
go among the people. 

I trust that you will be given health and strength to keep up the 
fight to protect the American people from the dangers that sur- 
round them and to make the people realize that there is a very 
real danger that an organized minority will govern the great ma- 
jority of this country. If the Gomperites fool the farmers and get 
control of the farmers’ associations, then “May God have merey 
on our souls.” Wan. T. WELLS. 


Danger of Scant Food Supply Ahead. 


A. G. Hammett, General Merchandise. 
Shreveport, La., November 17 

Am enclosing you check to cover subscription for $6.50. Please 
send MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD to Senator T. L. Dowling at Glos 
ter, La. If possible, include the issue that the supplement covet 
ing the world cotton conference at New Orleans, La., was in. 
Mail bill to the above address, and he will mail you check. 

I think the supplement on the world cotton conference is worth 
the price of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 

I happened to be in the conference, and seeing it from the 
growers’ point of view, I think it will be very instrumental toward 
a better understanding of all parties concerned in the growing and 
handling of cotton. The growers were especially benefited, as 
they had always doubted their position of strength. 

I have always admired the position your paper has taken defend 
ing the cotton grower. If there is not some inducements to hold 
the farmers on the farm, this country will soon face a very seant 


tood supply. A. G. HAMMETT. 


From Disgust to Appreciation. 


Law Offices Francis J. Heazel 

Kingsport, Tenn., November 17 

I enclose check for $6.50 in payment of my subscription te 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD 

At times I have viewed your publication with a great deal ot 
disgust, but upon more mature consideration I realize that it is 9 
valuable magazine for one who desires to fully understand the two 
sides to every public question. I have always felt that you were 
doing great work in the South in urging upon the manufacturing 
public the many advantages of the South. I believe you are doing 

a great deal of good, and hope you will continue the good work. 

F. J. HEAZEI 


For Law and Order. 


Graham & Seale. 
Lebanon, Tenn., November 15 

The writer has been a subscriber to your paper for a number of 

vears, and is still receiving it. and we think more of the MANt 

FACTURERS Record than anything we receive in the printed line 

and we thank you very much for the way you go after business 

and take eare of any inquiries which are offered you. You cet 

tainly did this in the small news item which we handed you some 
time ago 

We trust vou will be able to keep up the good work in the 


vou are making for “law and order” and other live questions of 


the day 


A Fight for Country. 


Ik. L.. Howard & Co., 
Brownsville, Tex., November i2 
Herewith our check in the sum of 86.50 covering subscription 
to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
The writer wishes to state that he is heartily in accord with 
vour stand on the labor question, as well as other vital issues be 
fore our nation today. Keep up the good work. You, with a few 
other publishers and writers of your good kind, are making a win 
ning fight for the people as a whole and for the individuality of 
our country. 
Also wish to state that we value your publication very highly 
as an exponent of trade 
With all good wishes, we are kK. L. Howarp & Co., 
By H. L. Huff 


How an American in Russia Suffered Under 
Bolshevism. 


Finkbine Lumber Co 
Jackson, Miss., November 15 

I:nelosed please find check for $6.50 subscription to the MANt 
FACTURERS Recorp for one year, from November 30, 1919, to 
November 30, 1920 

We note what you say in regard to the situation concerning the 
Bolshevistie and anarchistic propaganda that is being sowed broad 
east over the United States. as well as over all other countries 

We have read your editorials and different articles on this sul 
ject with great interest, and there is no question but that the 
MANUFACTURERS Record is doing more than its share to offset 
this poisonous propaganda 


I wish to say in this connection that we have had Mr. Roger FE 


Simmons of New Orleans, who was in Russia at the time of the 
overthrow of the government by the Bolsheviki, and even though 
an American, was thrown in prison and condemned to deat! HH 
was there as a representative of the American Government in tl 
interests of foreign commerce Hie had a most trying experienc 


We have had him relate his experiences and observations to all « 
our men employed at all of our different manufas turing plat 
well as before the Rotary Club. to which I belong, and before 
some of the other institutions, and anyone after hearing his ex- 
periences certainly will do their utmost to offset propaganda of 
the Bolsheviki and of anarchistic nature. 
FINKBINE LUMBER Co., 
W. LE. Guild, Treasurer and General Manager 
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RAILROADS 


Baltimore & Ohio Earnings Increasing. 


The annual report of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for the 
year 1918 has just been issued. The Federal operating account 
shows operating revenue $174,191.448, increase as compared with 
1917, $34.559,539 ; operating expenses $160,592,1S0, increase $52,- 
498,514: taxes, ete., $4,808,976, increase $115,143; 
come $8,795,292, decrease $18,274,118; gross income $10,574,190, 


decrease $17,710,738; net income $7,172,486, decrease $15,888,096. 





operating in- 


The corporate income account for the year shows: Gross in- 


come (which includes Federal compensation of $27,744.740) $32, 
945,691, increase as compared with 1917, $5,076,411; net income 
$11,025,403, increase $2,930,172; surplus $8,639,358, 
$2,964,511. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the company in Balti 
more on November 17, Felix M. Warburg retired from the board 
of directors and Paul M. Warburg resumed his position as a di 


increase 


rector, which he gave up several years ago to serve on the Federal 
Reserve Board. 
The general balance-sheet of the road as of December 31, 1918, 
ang 


shows total assets of $842.539,556, an increase of $56,585,014 as 


compared with 1917. 


Railroad Proposed for Louisiana Oil Fields. 


Construction of a railroad from Homer to Sibley, La., is con- 
templated to relieve the freight congestion in the oil fields nea 
Homer. The road would be about 20 miles long, and would 
connect with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad and 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad at Sibley. Homer is on the 
louisiana & Northwest Railroad. In advocacy of this idea, 
meeting was held recently at Shreveport and a proposition was 


submitted from C. C. Briggs, president of the Roebuck Finance 
Co., Ine., to build the line and have it ready for operation next 
spring, and an effort is to be made to raise necessary bonuses. 
Among those present were J. R. Madden, G. T. Shaw and W. A. 
McKenzie of Homer, and A. Querbes, C. D. Kalmbach, John 
Jenkins, Gus Palmer, S. B. Hicks, J. H. Jordan, C. J. Foster, 
J. B. Ardis, E. R. Ratcliff and P. Lowenberg of Shreveport, be 
sides Joseph Walker, secretary of the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It has been contemplated for some years to build a railroad 
through the territory between Homer and Sibley, steps having 
been taken in that direction in 1907, but the business depression 
Now the need 
for such a line has become very pressing, and it appears that 


then existing prevented fulfillment of the plans. 


the present efforts will be successful. 


Greenville & Northern to Operate Old Line. 


W. H. Cook of Duluth, Minn., who recently purchased the 
Greenville & Western Railroad, running 23 miles out from Green 
ville, S. C., to River Falls, has established offices at Greenville 
and will, according to reports from there, immediately take steps 
to resume operation of the line. It is said that practically every 
bridge and trestle will have to be repaired or rebuilt, and some 
The road 
has not been used for several months. The new owner and his 


thousands of crossties will have to be put in the tracks 


associates contemplate building sawmills at River Falls or near 
there next spring. and a considerable lumber development is te 
take place. They have bought about 40,000 acres of land, and a 
company is to be organized to develop it. The new name of the 
road is Greenville & Northern, and Mr. Cook's offices are in the 


Southeastern Building 


Loss in Loading of Cars. 


A warning against a continuance of waste of car space has 
been issued by K. M. Nicoles, chairman of the San Francisco 
Terminal Efficiency Committee, who says that a comparison of 
the loading for September shows that for wheat shippers used 
but 95> per cent of car capacity this year. as against 101 last 
year; for corn and oats, only 77 per cent, as against (4; for 
sugar, 89 per cent, as against 106; for canned goods, 96 per 
cent, compared with 100, and for rice, 9S per cent, compared with 
109 per cent last year. As cars can be loaded to 10 per cent 


above marked capacity, the loss can be readily seen. 


Houston Belt to Be Extended. 


A report from Houston, Tex., says it is proposed to extend 
the Houston Municipal Belt Railroad to Morgans Point and to 
Goose Creek, on the south and north sides of the Houston ship 
channel, respectively, and also to convert the road to electric 
It is further proposed to double-track the line and 
Consideration of the plans will 


operation. 
provide it with passenger cars. 
be taken up immediately by the City Council and the Harbor 
Board. It is contemplated to organize a terminal corporation 
Railroad and the Houston City 
The properties 
include 465 acres of land along the ship channel. The estimated 
value of all is about $2,500,000, and it is said that it would cost 
$1,000,000 to build the railroad extensions. 


including the Municipal Belt 
properties at Port Houston, and to issue bonds. 


Jacksonville’s New Station Open. 


The new union station at Jacksonville, Fla.. was opened for 
traffic November 17. It is used by trains of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, Seaboard Air Line, Southern Railway, Georgia, Southern 
& Florida Railway, Florida East Coast Railway, ete. Its cost, in- 
was about $1,300,000. The sta- 
tion building is 360 feet wide across the front, with a depth of 7s 
feet. It is 90 feet high. 
steel were used in its construction. 


cluding terminal, trackage, ete., 


Granite, marble, limestone, concrete and 
Across the front are 144 
columns of limestone, each 40 feet high and 415 feet in thickness 
The main waiting-room is large, being 150 feet long and 74 feet 
wide, and the other facilities of the edifice are of proportionately 


commodious dimensions. 


Private Ownership of Railroads. 


A letter written by S. Davies Warfield of Baltimore, president 
of the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, to 
Frank A. Munsey, proprietor of the New York Sun, has been 
lished in pamphlet form. It points out the significance of section 
six of the Cummings Railroad bill in Congress as essential to t! 
preservation of the railroad transportation system of the country 
and of private ownership. 


Railroad for Steel Shipments. 


A report from Tuscaloosa, Ala., says that the Birming! 
Southern Railway has almost completed a railroad from the F: 
field plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. to 
Warrior River, 10 miles, and that very soon shipments of steel 
shipbuilding at the Chickasaw shipyards, Mobile, Ala., will 
made over this line to vessels running between Tuscaloosa 


Mobile. 


Wants Information as to Best Method of Laying Out 
and Improving Projected Settlement for Negro 
Farm Laborers. 


In a letter to the MANUFACTURERS Recorp, Bryant & Ander 
son, of 110 S, Dearborn street, Chicago, says: 

“In eonnection with my former letter. addressed to Mr. kx 
monds, I am pleased to say that our efforts toward interesting 
people in the establishment of syrup mills and eventually a sugar 
mill in South Florida are being favorably received, and we ex}* 
to start a very substantial development along these lines at 
early date. 

“There is one piece of information that I would like to sec 
that I think the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD is in a position to gis 
and that is this: In the establishing of a sugar mill and planta 
tion, necessarily a large number of colored people will be employ 
throughout the entire year, and in maturing our plans we wou 
like to get some information concerning the best way of laying « 
and caring for the colored settlement along up-to-date lines. 
think there must be some institutions that are interested in t 
betterment of conditions for negro laborers that will be abl 
give us some information concerning a project of this kind, and 
you could give us the names of any such institute or cite to us 
some place that we could visit where negro laborers are being 
properly cared for and where sanitary conditions, etc., are up to 
date in every way, we would certainly arrange to pay that place a 


visit.” 
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Good Roads and Streets 


Georgia Makes Fine Showing in Good Roads Work. 


Special.]—Georgia has made a 





Atlanta, Ga, November 18 
magnificent showing ir building paved roads during the past ten 
wonths, a report just issued from the office of State Highway 
Engineer W. R. Neel showing a total mileage of 174.92 miles com 
pleted, costing approximately $30,000 per mile for roadways 18 
feet wide. 

The report shows the summary of projects in Georgia to date 
to be as follows: 


Number Value 





Projects under construction 15 $4.084.184.25 
\ mal projects contracted { 66,706.14 
A ional project approved 13 7601565 
Ae mal project statements approved ; 07.77 
\ ional project statements pending l "y 
Total number live projects lot $ & 87D.4 
Fe 1 Aid on additional projects to be submit 
ted later 23 511.321.89 
Paved road 174.9 
Graded road <0 
aa 5 


Sand-clay road 
Total mileage 

ridge projects, 22 

Vouchers submitted for Federal Aid, $161,008.19 

Thus far 46 counties in Georgia voted a total of $16,630,000 
for bonds for good roads, giving the State a record that places it 
near the top among the States. The largest issue of $2,500,000 
was voted in Chatham county, Savannah being the county-seat. 
The list of counties which have voted bonds and the amount voted 


follows: 





Name of County Amount 
Bibb $7000 
s ter Few) MO) 
Colquitt aM) ) 
Walton 20.04) 
vans ‘ ) 
toweta {80.4 
Thomas 00 
White a wow 
Hall ann tin 
] pkin 75.0 
Charlton 1a Aw 
Laurens 
Puleski ~ 
Spalding ay 
lackson “ 
Glynn ; 
errien (ww) 

itt AW vee) 

0 i") 

1M) fe 

60.0 

‘ tr 
Chatham © SM 0 
Grady Ue 
Worth " 
Ware ‘ i 
Brooks - 
Cook inlA, 
Mitchell 0 
Murray “) 
Barrow v 
Campbell aL 
Dade ‘ 
I cherty p 
ierce 4) ’ 
DeKalh ven 
Carroll GOO. 

Total e} 


Georgia will receive $2,700,000 next year as Federal aid for 
road building, matched by the proper quotas from counties of the 
State. Approximately $1.500.000 will be available from auto 
license fees, according to the law enacted by the last State Legis 
lature. and the total of the amounts will be used in constructing 
a State system of highways authorized by the Legislature 

A map now being prepared by the State highway officials will 
be completed within 50 days and will outline the proposed 4800 

les of good roads connecting the main commercial and traffic 
centers of the State. 

Material shortage, chiefly stone. and a shortage of railroad cars 
are the biggest handicaps in highway construction work in Georgia 


just now, according to the highway engineers, who state, on the 


other hand, that there is plenty of labor to be obtained at this 








VIEW OF CONSTRUCTION WORK ON HIGIIWAY IN CULATILAM 
COUNTY, GEORGIA 

time. However, the early opening of two large trap-rock quarries 

in the State is expected to go a long way toward relieving material 


shortage 





REINFORCED CONCRETE BRIDGE ON DIXTE-OVERLAND HDG 
WAY IN BLAKELY COUNTY, GHORGIA 


Complete System of Roadways for Missssippi County. 


Jackson, Miss... November 22—[ Special. ] Sharkey county, Mis 
sissippl, is now preparing to build 15 miles of concrete road at the 
cost of S450.000 available from local sources and Federal aid 
The county is planning a bond issue for S650,000 in order to have 
a complete system of roadways running through the ¢ nty fron 


the nerth and seuth and connecting with the Delta highwa 


Unanimous Sentiment for $25,000,000 Bond Issue for 
Good Roads in Mississippi. 


Jackson, Miss... November 22 Special. ]—Business and indi 
trial leaders of Mississi ppi are practically unanimous in thei 
endorsement of the ‘ 1 S25.000.000 bond issue for good roads 
in the State, according to X. A. Kramer, State highway engines 
Mr. Kramer has received letters which have given’ muel CO 
igement to the ca ig f education fa g tl \ g of tl 


The second meeting of the Souther 
held in New Orleans January 2S te 
Pratt, director of the North Caroli 


Survey, Chapel Hill, N. C., is president of the congress 
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TEXTILE 
White Oak Cotton Mills’ Additions. 


Outlining his company's plan for the White Oak Cotton Mills’ 
additions mentioned November 20, 
the Proximity Manufacturing Co.. Greensboro, N. C., writes to the 
MANUFACTURERS REcorD: 

The 1000 additional new 
planned. These looms are to be built by the Hopedale Manufac 
turing Co., Milford, Mass., delivery of looms to commence in De 
cember and be completed within six months. They will be in 
which will be extended 100 to 
This weave building is of mill 
First floor 


installation of automatic looms is 


stalled in present weave building, 
150 feet with its 180-foot width. 
construction, with saw-tooth roof, two stories high. 
for finishing and storage. 

No installation 


placed at present. 


of carding or spinning machinery is contem 
Yarn for the new looms will be obtained either 
through purchase or by operating present spinning and carding at 
night. Enlargement will necessitate building 75 to 100 tenement- 
houses for 200 additional operatives. The new looms will manu- 
facture white back denims similar in character to the present out- 
put of the White Oak plant, and will increase the daily product 
by 60,000 yards. Total expenditure probably $500,000, 


Lafayette Cotton Mills’ Contracts. 


ive thousand pounds of yarn will be the daily capacity of the 
Lafayette (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 
have been awarded for the buildings and machinery, including 
10,000 with The 
will be 448x100 feet, of brick and concrete, with tar-gravel roof, 


recently organized. Contracts 


spindles electric power drive. mill building 


pumphouse, transformer station and warehouse, all costing 
$100,000. The mill machinery will $200,000. Building 
contract has been obtained by the West Point (Ga.) Iron Works. 
John Healy of Atlanta is the architect-engineer in charge. 


Globe Yarn Mills Organized. 


Final details have been decided and all 
for the Globe Yarn Mills of Mt. Holly, N. C. 
will be of brick construction, 250x100 feet, 
costing $45,000. It will 
electric power drive, $150,000) mill 
This 


officers : 


cost 


contracts awarded 
The mill building 
with conerete floo: 
be equipped D000 spindles anc 
machinery and $15,000 mo 
company has organized 
President, R. P. 


with 


having been ordered. with 


$400,000 
secretary-treasurer, J. W. Holland. 


tors 


capital and these Craig 


For Manufacturing Silk Hosiery. 
Revised plans and specifications have been accepted by the Dut 
ham (N. C.) 


building recently 


Hosiery Mills for the company’s silk hosiery mili 


announced. “The building will be seven stories 
high. of steel and reinforced concrete construction, 255x115 feet. 
with lunchroom and other industrial conveniences. J. . Sirrine 
of Greenville, S. C.. is the architect and engineer for this structure 


Alabama Mill to Add 800 Looms. 


erected and equipped: with SOO looms by 
Mills. It will be a 
with 
Point 


An addition will be 
the Lanett (Ala.) Cotton 
of the present weave shed, 
The West 
contract for building this structure. J. FE. 


Ss. C., is the architect 


brick extension 
floor and asbestos 


Works has the 


Sirrine of 


tar-concrete 


saw-tooth roof. (Ga.) Tron 
Greenville, 


and engineer. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mebane, N. C 


It is that the Mills will 
build a 381,000,000 branch plant at 
A two-story 140x56-foot factory building will be constructed by 


Kansas City, Mo., 


reported 


the Goodenaw-Brookfield Knitting Co., manu- 
facturer of knit products. 

Machinery has been ordered for the Waco (Texas) Cotton 
Twine Mill, organized with $150,000 eapital to succeed the Texas 
This company will erect a 
building to be equipped for manufacturing twine. Its officers are: 
Byron Miller, president; E. W. Marshall, vice-president; T. H. 


Corriher, 


Cordage Mill Co., recently announced. 


secretary-treasurer. 


sernard M. Cone, president of 


Livestock Losses in War Countries and Gains 


Elsewhere. 


A report of the United States Department of Agriculture on the 
world’s livestock interests says: 

“The situation with respect to the total number of livestock in 
Western Europe and in the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and New Zealand, considered as a 
The European 


from a consuming standpoint, and the 


nine countries of 
whole, is very much the same as before the war. 
countries are important 
other countries are important from a producing standpoint 
“The total number of cattle in 14 countries increased approxi- 
mately 2.000.000, while the total number of sheep and swin« 
ures for which are for 13 countries, as recent data on sheep in 
Belgium and swine in Argentina are not available) decreased ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 and 7.250.000, respectively, which practi- 


cally counterbalances the increase in cattle. This does not take 
into consideration the former empires of Austria-Hungary or Rus- 
Salkan States, for recent data regarding the nuinber 
available. If data were 


available from these countries, a still further decrease as compared 


sia, nor the 
of animals in those countries are not 


with pre-war numbers of livestock in Europe would probably be 
shown. 

“The most important factor to be considered, however, is ‘hat 
the total numbers of cattle, sheep and swine in nine European 
countries have decreased, while the total numbers in the other five 
have little 
7.000.000 in the European countries and increased a little more 
than 6,000,000 in the other countries The loss in numbers of 
swine in European countries amounted to approximately 24,/4)0.- 


countries increased. Cattle decreased a more than 


000 as compared with a gain of approximately 17,500,000 in other 
The decline of sheep in European countries was ap- 
proximately 7,500,000, and the increase in other countries approxi- 
mately 4,750,000. 


“Inasmuch as the greatest decrease in the livestock of the Euro- 


countries. 


pean countries was in the herds of swine, this phase of the sitna- 
tion is of vital importance. While some of the countries, particu- 
larly Belgium, France and Italy, may try to increase their supplies 
of meat and to build up their dairy herds by the importation of a 
few live cattle, our chief interest lies in the future market fer ou 
surplus pork and lard. The length of time which will be required 
to re-establish the European herds of swine has been variously 
estimated at from one to three years. Judging from opinions ex- 
pressed by Government officials and stockmen in the different coun- 
tries visited and from our observations, it appears to us that two 
years will elapse before the herds are brought back to the pre- 
war normal; that is. the herds will not be back to pre-war num 
bers before the latter part of 1921. 
weather and crop conditions in the countries affected, the amount 


This, of course, will depend on 


of grain available for feeding and the rapidity with which the pro 
duction of the dairy herds is increased. 

“While the shortage of livestock in Europe may be felt in those 
countries for several years, it does not follow necessarily that 
portations of meat and lard equivalent to the difference between 
pre-war and immediate production will be made while the herds 
and flocks are being brought back to the old basis. The ability to 
taxes and the needs for retrenchment 
4 


buy, credits and exchange. 
undoubtedly are factors which will and must be considered 
* to other cour 


tries for the purchase of food, and it is very likely that our ex 


of these will tend to limit the amount of money 


portations of meats and meat products may reach the pre-war level 
before the herds and flocks of Europe have been increased to pre 
war The 
likely will be considerable for some time.” 


numbers. demand for these products, however, very 


15,000-Barrel Oil Refinery for Shreveport. 


Capitalized at 810.000.0600, the Shreveport (La.) Producing X 
elopments al 
known eapitalists of the East and West are 

Howard. M. A 
This 


with daily capa 


Retinery Co. will be organized for general oil dey 
refining. Well 
terested. besides E. R. Bernstein, EF. P. 
Gillette 
jans include the construction of a 
GOOO barrels of oil. te which will be added 

this output to 15.000 barrels. A 200-acre site has been secured 


Isaacs 


Grant G and others of Shreveport. compal 
: 

refiners 

units for increasing 

construction is 


to the Homer « 


for the refining plant The immediate propeost 


of an oil pipe line te Bull Bayeu and pessibly 


field. 
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MECHANICAL 
1 L 
The Pneumatic Conveyor. 
Ry \ sun G. Hupson. Vice-President Guarantee Construction 
Co., New York 

| meumatie system of conveying materials has been quite ex- 
tens employed in European countries, although more particu 
larly connection with pneumatic unloading of grain from 
stea ips. These pneumatic unloaders have, in some cases, been 
deve ed with handling capacities as high as 150 or 200 tons per 
hou nd have been described in the British and American tech- 
nica irnals. In this country the development of the pneumatic 
con or has made rapid strides in the last few years. The pneu 
matic system does not exactly compete with the mechanical con- 
vey but frequently can be installed advantageously to solve 
prol s which cannot be readily solved by any of the standard 
combinations of mechanical conveyors. There are certain disad 


vantages and certain advantages in the pneumatic system. The 
power consumption is considerably higher than for a mechanical 
conveyor, but where there are special requirements, such as the 
handling of material in closed ducts, or where the suppression 
of dust is essential, or where the material is difficult because of 
its corrosive action, causing injury to the operators, and where 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR IN 
HANDLING WOOD PULP 
certain flexibility is necessary, the pneumatic system can fre- 
quently be employed advantageously. 

A description of some recent installations of this character may 
he of interest : 

Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement of the pneumatic con 
veyor applied to handling pulp from the shredder to the storage 
building. The pulp is received in slabs or laps containing about 
GO) per cent moisture. These slabs are fed to a shredder and pass 
thence through a retary air lock gate to the conveyor duct in which 
a continuous blast of air is maintained by a positive type blower 
driven by a 30-horse-power motor. It was desired here, so far as 
possible, to fill the storage building completely. The duct, there- 


fore. connects with any one of three distribmiing ducts wl icl 


carried in the upper part of the building beneath the vot Dis 


charge openings are provided in each duct to distribute the mate 





rial in storage. 

The capacity of the shredder is about seven tons per hour, and 
the pneumatic conveyor is designed to handle the pulp at thi 
capacity. 

Fig. 2 outlines the general arrangement of a pneumatic un 
loader for unloading corn from barges and transporting it to the 
mill, located about 260 feet back from the face of the wharf. This 
conveyor is designed for an unloading capacity of 2000 bushels per 
hour. The main conveyor duct extends along the face of the 
wharf. and there are four pneumatic feeding nozzles attached to 
flexible hose. Thesé nozzles are buried in the grain and are auto 
matically self-feeding. A partial vacuum is maintained in the 
“vacuum tank” by two motor-driven exhausters of 100 horse 
power each. The discharge from these exhausters leads past th 
lower part of the vacuum tank, the material being discharged 
therefrom by the rotary air-lock gate, and from this point the cor 
is conveyed by the pressure of the air blast back to the separator 
tank and dust collector, from which discharge is made te the con 
veying system of the mill. The two exhausters are sufficiently 
large to permit repairs on either, when the conveyor can be oper 
ated by a single motor, with two or three nozzles, under a reduced 
handling capacity. 

This system also conveys lime in a granular state from the feed 
ing point through a conveyor duct to the separator tank. This sep 
arator tank is adjustable, so that all the material may be passed 
through the pulverizer or only that portion of the material which 
needs regrinding. The latter is its usual function, the granular 
material passing through the rotary air-lock gate to the mill and 
the fine material, by passing the mill, re-entering the conveyor duct 
at a point where the discharge from the mill is also fed into the 
conveyor duct. Provision is made, however, by means of a re 
movable elbow, so that the material will bypass both the sepa- 
rating tank and the mill when regrinding is not required. At the 
point named the material passes through a separating tank be- 
cause it was desirable to locate the blower at this point. The air 
is drawn through the exhauster and from the exhauster to the 
pressure line into which the material is fed from the tank through 
the usual air-lock gate and the air blast carries the lime through 
the adjoining building to the separating tank, from which it is dis 
charged to a screw conveyor for distributing to the hydrating 
tanks. This is a typical instance of the remarkable flexibility of 
the pneumatie conveyor, and its solution of a probleny which could 
not readily be taken care of by any mechanical conveyor system 

The pneumatic car unboader consists simply of an exhauster, a 
separating tank in which a partial vacuum is maintained, a dust 
collector and a suction pipe. The suction pipe terminates withi 
the car in a flexible hose and automatic feeding nozzles These 


pneumatic car unloaders are usually made in hand! 


Ing capacitics 
of S or 10 tons per hour, and are operated by a 50-horse-power 
motor. The operation is continuous, the material being fed from 
the separator tank and the dust collector through rotary gates 


This pheumath unloader has proved of great value inloading 
soda ash, pulverized lime, ete., from box cars. This is work o 


which it is dificult to retain labor, as the dust which arises wher 
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handling the material by power shovel or wheelbarrows is not 
only unpleasant, but injurious to the men in the car, while because 


of the powerful ventilating action of the pneumatic nozzle, the 





“a 


NOZZLE OF PNEUMATIC UNLOADER IN CAR OF SODA ASII 
dust nuisance and danger to the operator are entirely eliminated. 
The picture shows the nozzle within a car loaded with soda ash. 
Numerous installations of pneumatic systems for handling grain 
coke dust, food products, ete., have been successfully put in oper 
ation in this country, and the indications are that we are now 
ahead of our friends on the other side in the development of the 
system, particularly in its application to the solution of problems 


frequently encountered in industrial plants. 


Kerosene Tractor With Rubber Tires. 


A tractor having rubber tires and using kerosene for fuel. the 


manufacture of which is just announced, will be welcomed by man 
agers and superintendents of industrial plants, road commissionet 
and contractors and others having use for such a machine that is 
economical to operate and is also adaptable for many purposes 
This tractor is an addition to the line of Case tractors that are 
now in daily use at many large factories, which appreciate their 
time-saving and labor-saving advantages. 
different 


They are adapted to 


hauling materials between departments of industrial 


plants, for switching railroad cars in the yards thereof, or for hau 
ing freight and sundry other purposes. In road-building or street 


paving work they are adapted for hauling, grading. scraping 
dragging, pumping or for operating concrete mixers, small ro« 
crushers, etc 

The motors of these tractors are of the four-cylinder, valve-in 


head type. especially designed for tractors. The manufacturers 


and that 
they are guaranteed to develop their full rated horse-power on it. 


state that they use kerosene for fuel with great economy, 


They a 


re mounted crosswise on a one-piece frame, which ‘allows the 
use of all spur gears, and all parts are easy to get at. All impor- 
A patented 
air washer prevents dust from entering the cylinder, and a thermo- 


tant working parts are fully enclosed, and run in oil. 


stat regulates the circulation of the cooling water at all times 


This regulation secures a uniform temperature for the motor, 

which is of very substantial construction and of fine appearance 
These new tractors are made in two sizes, the smaller, known 

as 10-18, being 9 feet long, 4 feet 4 inches wide, and 4 feet 16 


inches high. The larger size, known as 15-27, is 10 feet 7 inches 


long, 6 feet wide and 6 feet 6 inches high. The illustratio ere 
with shows the larger tractor, the rear wheels of which 52 


inches in diameter and 12 inches wide. The rear wheels of the 
smaller machine are of 42 inches diameter and 9 inches wide. The 





RUBBER-TIRED TRACTOR AS IT APPEARS. 


Both tractors 
While bu ng 


weights are 3500 and 5700 pounds, respectively. 
have road speeds of 214 and 515 miles per hour. 
kerosene for fuel, gasoline is used for starting. 

These new machines are manufactured by the J. I. Case Thres 
ing Machine Co., Ine., Racine, Wis. 


$2,000,000 Floating Dry Dock Now in Operation. 


[ Special.]—Regular op on 


Galveston, Tex., November 21 
of the new floating dry dock which was recently finished hi 
the Galveston Dry Dock & Construction Co. at a cost of S2.0000,- 
COO, including auxiliary shops, was begun a few days ago i 
dry dock has a lifting capacity of 10,000 tons, and is regarded ¢ 
The dredging of 


the channel leading to the dry dock is not entirely finished, 


a valuable addition to the facilities of this port. 


is far enough aiong to permit the handling of vessels. 
The dock consists of two sections, one having a lifting cay 
of 6400 tons and the other a lifting capacity of 5600 tons. Thes 
may be operated separately or together as one unit, in which cas 
they are capable of lifting a steamship weighing up to 10,000 1 
The length of the dock is 523 feet. 
feet, while the width between the wings is S86 feet. The maxi 


The width over all is 110 
draft on keel blocks submerged is 22 feet. serthing space is 
vided along the wharves on three sides of the dock of 1700 fee 
with a 25foot depth of water alongside. This will be used 
vessels under repair. 

a large repair 


In connection with the floating dock is 


fitted out with modern machinery for repairing all vessels up to 
12.000 gross registered tons. The plant contains a machine shop, 
blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, welding, electric and acety 

plate shop and adequate handling facilities for all materials an 





equipment used in overhauling and repairing steamships and o 
vessels. In connection with the dry dock and marine shops a 


marine railway, already in operation, of 1200 tons capacity 


Carolina Farm Wants Numerous Supplies. 


Various supplies needed by the Dixie Duroc Farms, Ridge, 
S. C., are mentioned by H. R. Ellsworth, vice-president of the « 


pany, who writes to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD as follows 
“This corporation is in the market for the following class of s 
plies and equipment: Electric-light plant; water system ; concre 
crushed rock in car lots; wire fencing 
bathr: 


erude oil: fuel oil: heg 


mixer; cement in car lots; 


steel fenceposts; metal shingles; pipeless furnaces; 


equipment: house furnishings: millwork: 


feed in car lots. Also other essential building supplies, with fa 


and field equipment, relating to a modern commercial hog-raising 
plant.” 
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MANUPAC ers Rr from abroad asking f 
- American goods wish to represent Amer 
t W it ng 5 conce e publi a u 
e e eig 3 
Automobiles and Supplies. 
\ 1. Ropiri1, 12 Rue Rosette, Alexandria, Egypt.—We desire to 
} mmended to the manufacturers of products interesting our 
business, Which, as you are aware, cousists of motor cars 
heir accessories 


Produce, Sundries, Automobiles, Etc. 

Avency, 3S Errabalu Chetty Street 

late firm of Rk. M. M. Chetty & Coy of 
Chintadripett, Madras, for the 


our buisenss in 


PROPERTY Madras 


successors to the 
Moodelly 
sundries 


| lows! 
Tne \s 
N \ivah 
\ dle 
s, their 


Street present 


produce and intend extending 


accessories and hardware 


Envelope Machines, Paper Boxes, Etc. 


I t. Ifa Post Box 20, Bombay, India.—I am interested in th 
fol x lines Envelope making machinery, cardboard boxes, tir 
per pulp trays, gum stickers, metallic signs I would like to 
I ill information about these with ¢«. i. f. quotations wherever 


l If not, then quotations f. o. b 


d d particulars 


Trucks, Autos, Electric Lights, Etc. 


! Propuck COMPANY oF Wes Africa, Lrp., 

\ bah, Gold Coast Colony, W. ¢ Africa We are interested ir 
lowing and would take up sole agencies in West Afric Light 
vy trucks of %, 1 and 1'4-ton capacit truck units and bodies 
bile accessories, cheap electric passenger cars, cheap 1 


electric lighting plants, cine 


r cars, cheap and small 





pas f 
ur h tilms and accessories, merchandise, hardware, provisions, spir 
ts juors, building materials, novelties 

We are also desirous of exporting the following commodities and 
w ld like to get in touch with big buyers, more particularly thos 
vi can give very big contracts and also send out ither sailing 
essels or steamers for cot nents Cocoa, palm kernels, guinea 
gr s. We ean also find freight and cargo for shipowners who can 

1 out periodically boats for produce 
Sealskins, Fox, Ermine, Etc. 

li ExT S. Bopom, Stabek, Norway We should be pleased to con 
nect with manufacturers and consumers interested in sealskins, et« 
According to information from New York, there is no duty on raw 








sulted skins, only prepared skins as to how fully they are prepared 
rhe raw salted sealskins have a weight from 2% kg. to 18 kg. The 
larger heavy skins go under the name of saddlers ire used j 
the manufacture of boots and belting: the smaller skins, wher ‘ 


used for fur coats, slippers, caps, gloves, et The color 


red, are 





\ s rhey are gray with black stripes, some with large bl 
oloring, others again with small black spots Some skins have 
gray-vellowish color, according to the amount of fat that is soaked 
We figure an average weight of S or {% kg. for larger shi ts 
Theres re Iso astrakhan, white fox and ermine sh s We can also 
fl large qua ies of raw salted re leer skins used the 1 1 
re of gloves Polar be sl be « res i few bu rs 
I} Norweg Governm has officials sy lis ppoi t j 
s ll shipments « skins for export They exat ‘ le 8 s 
S see that ll weights are corre ind goods st ss quality 


Hardware, Metals, Etc.—Automobiles. 


ra 3 Place d ( stunting ri s, Nerth Aft 
\ r in products are ow known everywhere and as ! ‘ 
Hy rey ition I 1 rally ! x s to re me larg 
1 , ers vil ‘ ‘ Ss ‘ 
g = Miv house has had wo y s " ! 1 
sentation I ! sted ‘ el les s t 
= im which \v ki be shipepes me | s iw 
' spiri hat is. to sell thei 1 s such 7 es 
. s bn rle ‘ vith others I g lis 
les Hardwat iheavy metals Is ! Ss. gal 
l, stamped 1 « per she metals, 1 ! Stor e cigars 
Z tes fmost moder ‘ ee grindir I ! r gas 
1 oil, paraftines ! illows f the inu rf lles 
! s preset regular and rapid s ship tne 
\ 1 ours, and it is only necessary to st l 
he produets f. « unis cash guinst «ce s 
I so eXpect to open a depot in Tunis, with br hl Ses North 
\ i, to sell American automobiles and cks I m 1 g 
s desiring to 1 ‘ ! \ their products in my « y I 
ir im willing to give bonds for 25,000 to 30,000 frances rw 


American automobiles are already known here 


im a great exporter of dates, ginger seed and wine. Correspon 


French suggested 


e in 





F. Van Roe 28 Rue d ( Bruss 
have re mt ed I s t 
desirous f being ‘ ~ } 7) 
of experience hat » this } 
vol eG ess Ds . 
would eres ! uw pos 

lt str s Belg s s fr (mn 
Fh ‘l ral s sl e 
«ire rt purchas dloes sl Te 

strous 1! e of excel vishes i s 
purchas ! ‘ I I 
per cer ! s } 1] 
chanwe ‘ rus | 
witl ‘ s I | R ! 
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war 


nite puota s ll i 
mtal log | 1 saw t l lous I 
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Llectr ll on I 
liing il ) l 
s] les s 
j on ! } 
ei il s es t 
saWs Ss hes Wood . 
ne ho l suw 8 4 
sharpe re ’ oO 
t dl saw 7 | t 2 sl 
complete 44' . () ’ 
ind saw ne 10 TL, I f 
driven by « ntershat i. 1 I’ 
n ! es 130 h l 
shafts nb 0 If. I shoy s s 
doze { } nd saws } 
ch band saw ot l I'r 8 
1 ferms « | ! h I " 


Newsprint Paper, Printing Presses, Etc. 
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EXPLANATORY 
The MaNnvuFractvurers Recorp seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence. 
value are pobiished later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


Further facts of news 
We appreciate having our 


DAILY BULLETIN 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manufacturers Record is published every business day in order te give the 


earliest possible mews about new industrial, commercial, 
It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 


organized in the South and Southwest. 


building, railroad and financial enterprises 


ethers who want to get in touch ut the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. 


The subscription price is $20.00 per year. 





‘Airplane ‘Plants, Stations, Etc, 


$.:C., Celumbia—Airplanes.—Carolina Air 
organized; capital $10,000; R. D. 
Lambert, Prest.; L. A. Barrow, V.-P.; H. 
Mull, (Lately noted chartered 


as Columbia Aireraft Corp.) 


craft Corp 


‘ 


Secy.-Treas. 


8. iC Aircraft 


D. Jennings, 


Sumter—Aircraft.—Sumter 
Corp. chartered ; capital $5000; L 
J. C. Hurst 


W. Va., Fairmont \eroplanes Southern 
Aeroplane Co..ineptd.; capital $100,000; H. R 


Hall, Harrison Tueker, C. H. Barger 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 
Ala., Gadsden 
125-ft 


Creek ; $3000; 


Etowah County Commrs 


construct steel bridge across Terrapin 


Southern Bridge Co., Contr., 


sirmingham 


Fla., Fernandina 
ca) 
(Amelia 
Highway ; 
Wanted 


Nassau County Commrs., 
Clk.; repair bridge on 
River, on Fernandina-Jacksonville 
bids until Dee. 10. (See Machinery 
bridges, ete.) 


Lurgess, steel 


Fla., Bunnell.—Flagler County Commrs., G 
Moody, Chrmn 55-ft. 
span, swing or lift spaa steel bridge across 
Florida East Coast Canal; bids until Dee. 20. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridges, etc.) 


construct one clear 


Fla., Miami—Dade County Commrs., J. C. 
Baille, Commr. ; pave causeway with Kentucky 


rock asphalt; $13,000: Freedlund Constr. Co., 
Contr jowers-Southern Dredging Co., Sub 


contractor 


Fla., Palm Beach Palm Beach County 
Commrs.; coustruct concrete bridge across 
Lake Worth; voted $250,000 bonds. ( Lately 


noted to vote on bends.) 
Commrs. 


Tuggle, Clk.; 
$38,876; 


Ga., Lagrange. Troup County 
Revenues, W. T. 
bridges and 
Winthrop Llarrison Co., 


Roads and 
construct 16 culverts; 
Contr., Albany, Ga. 
Carrell 


bridges and 


CarroHton. Commrs. ; 


$150,000 


Ky.. County 


construct roads; voted 
bonds noted to 


(Lately vote.) 


Ky Warsaw.—Gallatin 


bridges and 


Commrs. ; 
$80,000 


County 


construct reads; voted 


bonds 


Tex Arthur City Paris-Llugo Bridge Co 
lately noted ineptd., capital $100,000) organ 
ived; EK. C. Bracken, Secy.; 800-ft. steel high 
way bridge across Red River; four 198-ft. 
steel-riveted highway spans: concrete abut 


ments and piers; roadway 17 ft $135,000; 2 


-ft. approaches, 316,00; let 
Bridge & 
ond Dallas, Tex 
& Allen, Ine 
Bldz.. 
Co., Engr., 


contract to 
Roanoke, Va., 
Standish 
Consumers’ 
Engineering 


Virginia Iron Co., 
substructure to 
Engrs.-Contrs., 
Ill.: Waddell 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicagn, 


Canning and Packing Plants. 


Hubbell Fruit Co. ineptd 
Hubbell, Prest.; W. W 


Fla.. Palmetto 
capital $50,000; L. W 
Ilubbell, Gen. Mer 

Ga., Franklington 


Sd and Pine Sts 


R, F. Willingham Corp., 


Macon, Ga., organized; 


capital $300,000: R. F. Willingham, Prest 

Ino. A. Streyer, V.-I’.: T. E. Fugate, Secy 
Treas establish peach cannery: build 50x 
60-ft. brick, conerete floor boiler-house; D. C. 


purchased 11 mill 
buildings of 


engine and generator unit; 


constructed warehous: 10,000 sq. 


cold-stor- 
eapacity 20 carloads fruit and vege- 


ft. each: install refrigerating and 


ge plant, 


tables: 5 conerete buildings for potato-cur 


¢ and storage warehouses; office and store 


! 


building; 40 dwellings: install machinery for 


daily capacity 20,00 cans: $490,000 canning 
mehy.: $3000 refrigerating mchy MceMeans & 
Tripp, Conslt Engrs., 510 Majestic Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind Supersedes recent item 
(See Machinery Wanted—Canning Equip 
ment.) 

Tex Lindale.—Star Canning Co. ineptd 


eapital $20,000; J. L. Braziel, L. W. Pierce, 


Kay Whisenhurt 


Clayworking Plants. 

Ala., Montgomery 

Brick Corp. chartered; capital $39,000; H. T 
Rawlins. 

Miss., Moss Point 

tox 23; contemplates 

(See Machinery Wanted 


Mo., Versailles—Pottery Jugs 


Bricks, ete. — Decatur 


Bricks.—H. E 
plant 
Brick Machinery.) 


Delmas, 
improvements 


Ginso Chem 


ical Co. organized; M, G. Slocum, Mgr., St 
Joseph, Mo build pottery plant: daily out 
put 1-2-5-gal. pottery jugs (See Miscellaneous 


Factories.) 


S. C.. Darlington—Bricks.—W. D. Cogge 
shall; establish brick plant; mfre. 2,000,000 


bricks for own use. (See Machinery Wanted 
Brick Machinery.) 
Fleming, H 


establish 


as <= Bricks.—R. F 


company 


Laurens 
M Franks; 
brick plant; electric power; mehy 


organized 


ordered 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 


Ky Braddell.—Power 
crensed ‘ ipital from 
changed name to Wheeler Coal Co 


Coal Mining Co. in 


$15,000 to 38100,000 


Ky Middlesboro bixie Gem Coal Co, in 
corporated : capital $19.00 John Reese, Will 
Reese 

Ky I’raist Peerless Elkhorn Coal Corp 
chartered: eapital $10),14s J Is Ramey 


Frank Scott 
Ky.. Williamsburg.—New Coryville Coal Co 

increased capital from SS000 to $10,000 
W. Va Herndon 

Co., Tams, W. Va 


Morris Smokeless Coal 


lately noted ineptd., cap 


In writing to parties mentioned im this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


ital $200,000), 
Prest.; H. R 
=. va.: 2. F 


organized: W. TP. Tar Jr 
Tribou, Treas.; 
Morris, V.-I’.-Mer., 


both Tams 
Affinity, W 


Va.: develop 200 acres; annual pacity 
(eventually), 200,000 tons, 
W. Va.. Huntington.—Huntington Americap 


Co. ineptd capital $10,000; J. B. Vaughn, 0 
J. Dergan, J. Boman. 


W. Va., Logan.—King Fuel Co. ineptd.: 


capital $500,000; Harrison B. Smith, Ike W. 
llill, T. Bourke Price; all Charleston, W. Va 

W. Va... Manatus.—Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Carl Scholz, V.-P., Kanawha Valley Bank 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va develop 90) acres 


daily output 4000 tons; 
Wyoming County, daily 
install machinery: C, E. Fortney, 
Manatus 


in Raleigh County, 


a) acres in itput 
5) tons: 
Supersedes cent 


Wanted—Mini Ma 


Ener 


(See 


const 
item. Machinery 
chinery.) 

W. Va... Montgomery.—Mt. Morris Mining ¢ 
: capital $25,000; W. Bridges, Er 7 P 
Champe, both Montgomery — a. o 
Longacre, W. Va 


ineptd 


Concrete and Cement Plants, 


Fla., Dania—Vortland Cement.—Dani rt 
land Cement Mfg. Co. organized ; capit “) 
000: has plans and specifications for | ngs 
with machinery equipment 

rex., Houston—Portland Cement.—lI 
tional Cement Co, organized by Il 


Stone & Co., Boston, Mass 
100.000 shares without par value; 
Texas Portland Cement Co., Cuban Portland 
Cement Corp. of Havana, International [ort 
land Cement Co. of Argentine, Compania Uru 
guay de Cemento Portland of Uruguay and 
Texas Portland Cement Co.; latter has plant 
at Houston and at Dallas, combined annual 
1.500.000 bbls. cement; Cuban plant, 
Uruguay, 300,000 bbls. ; Argentine, 


capital or 


cons late 


eapacity 
500,000 bbls. : 


800,000 bbIs. 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 


Faleon Progressive Land (s 
$100.00; T. L, Lueas, A. J 


Ala.. Falcon 
ineptd capital 
Ringgold, S. P 

Miss., 


increased 


James 
Clarksdale 
capital 
plant ; 


People’s 
from 
install 


Compress (*¢ 
$175.00 to SiKW(Ke 
improve sprinkler system 


N. C., Charlotte.—J. H. Cutter & Co.; plans 


erection compress; erect $350,000 cotton wart 


m. « Goldston.—Eagle Gin Co. ineptd 
capital S245 F. R. Dark, J, M. Wieker, Ft 
W. Burns 

Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 

Okla.. Chickasha.—Chickasha Cotton Oil ¢ 


B. Britto 
Reilly, all New 
Altus, Clint 


capital $6,000,000; A 
Geo. V. 
Hobart, 


organized : 


Howard, 
mills at 


Samuel B. 


York; has 





Dunean, Frederick, Lawton and 8&1 
Okla.: gin departments at Chickasha and I 
bart; refinery at Chickasha, 
Drainage Systems. 
Fla., Winter Haven. — Wahneta Drainast 
Dist.; construct drainage system; McElroy 


Engineering Co., Engr., Tampa, Fla. 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Electric Plants. boiler-hous¢ ind installing two 1,00 kK. W Broadway New Yorl writes Manuf 
‘ turbines with surface condenser See W Record l regard to  enlarg 
At Arkansas City. — Lambe & Demarke Va., Logan.) Mo itn sm eel 2 plane 3 
Light & Water Co.; contemplates installation aa. i facilities , 
50 H. P. oil engine. (See Machinery Wanted ™ 4 ; , , 
maine.) Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. onm ols - 
Fla., Sarasota. — City; improve and extend Ala., Falcon.—Falcon Progressive Land ¢ W \ Windi “ Mac Sho} 
electric-light plant; vote Nov. 25 on $35,000 ineptd. ; capital $100,000; T. L. 1 \. J Winding Gulf Colliery Co., E. ¢ 
bonds. Address The Mayor. (Lately noted Ringgold, S. P. James % ” BOtES CO Fer d . 
Ir contemplated.) Mo., Springfield Paragon Mills , rcehae nA geese ' a 
ims iN Hazard.— Kentucky & West Virginia capital $100,000; A. D. All Springfield ; W \\ ge nies MI =a . (8 
Ww er Co.; extend boiler-room; install two E Widmer Kar sas City, Mo.; has building M ; Wanted Macl S , 
icity 833 Ii. P. boilers, underfeed stokers and 3000 install machinery manufacture mixed feed oy 
; K. W. turbine, with surface condenser; or- , '°F animals 
‘ican deré this new machinery Lately noted to Va., Harrisonburg.—Rockingham Milling Co ee P . , 

_ od pemereient efiiiien. (lee W. Wa. | tuned: 3. 3. Mewee, Fost: & C Whe Gas and Oil Enterprises. 

, Log ) Treas.; erect 40x130-ft.. brick building; con \] Birt ham Drilling MeM i 
‘td Ky., Kirkmansville.—Kirkmansville Lighting ‘Struct tile or concrete grain elevators; it ler Drilling ¢ ineptd.; capital $30,00 Db. W 
- Co ptd.; capital $2000; J. R. Hertsley, H. Stall machinery; daily output 150 bbls. flour. M. MeMill Prest.; C. M. Greene, S« 

Vo. Rowe, R. E. Glenn, (Supersedes recent item.) reas.-Agt 

, K Louisville—Kentucky Utilities Co.; in \ ( ! Oil Co. ors 

— creased capital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 Foundry and Machine Plants. : B: Millen. Peent.: Sec. AB ; 

eres Ky., Paducah. — City, Frank N. Burns, Ky., Louisville—Bedding Machiner Fred ire i Cinein , oO ) 

ons Mayor: defeated $100,000 bonds to improve Franke & Co. ineptd capital # N. N I vUU \ 

tput electric-light plant. (Lately noted to vote Cruse, James E, Miller, 8. D. ¢ ! 

ney Nov. 4.) ; facture bedding 1 chiners Fl I Re , p ‘ ren 

cent Ky., Pikeville—Kentucky & West Virginia Mo., St. Louis—Baket Machinet Amer » G. R. Nu VP, 1 Is \ 

M Power Co.: install 10,000 K. V A. step-down ican Bakers’ Machinery Co th nd Clinton yy s rut I’ write { M K 
sub-station on Big Sandy River; extend 88,- . Sts.; erect plant building ; ¢ sq. ft. Noor oF We are op 

( 600-volt transmission line and 44,000-volt dis- , SPace; Sacre site; plans being draw , " D» moving pe ! 

P tributing lines from sub-station to serve coal Mo., St Louis—Railway 8S s Mid Stigh 8 > 

companies (See W. Va., Logan.) Continent Equipment & Machinery Co, "ce"! ontrmed repot 
Miss., Natchez—City; bids until Jan. 21, } ipeptd.; capital $15,000; Ralph H. Wilso Kent : Oil Co. org 
1920, to furnish electric lighting for street, _ 70!" D, Fidler, Fred W. Glanser; manufac \. R. Miller, Pr I A. Se . 
residences and industries for 10 yrs. from ‘re railway supplies freas Ci u, 0 pl 
Jan. 1, 1921. (See Machinery Wanted—Electri Okla., Okmulgee—Screws.—Bur Fool Co elo} Ie \ 
rt Lighting.) F. G. Irvine, Mgr. ; erect 50x10+ft. br muild 
‘ N. €., Greensboro.—Guilford Lumber Mfg.  i@&; Slazed-glass inserted windows 1a ,tMh KK I vell.—I I m Gil ¢ 

zs Co., Wm. B. Mendenhall, Secy.-Treas.; con- '"*! ul $25,000 machinery ncMding 8, porated I 1 $20,000; 1] I r. « 
templates installation 75 to 80 H. P. balance Milling machine, shaper, auto threading 1 Pettit, J. HW. P 
valve steam engine. (See Machinery Wanted Chine, steam hammers; daily cay y 6] Ky., Bowling Gre | Oil « 

- rine.) ented temper sere il drilling ¢ | ! I 0: RH. J 
Okla., Depew.—City ; extend light and water vob ge - on . : Arcl 1) Star L. M. Lari 
ute systems; voted $45,000 bonds Address The seme “Belg , ', “ K I i Mil ‘ ‘ 
nd Mayor. Gregory, Contr., Lately 1 1 ' 
rt . organized.) , 
Nee Okla., Grandfield.—City ; construct light and Site Shted Sides thee Mens sete -—; * s. L. Rol : M ‘ 
a water plants; voted $75,000 bonds Address ¢-, ot reased capital fron wn) Mee 11.000 4 . 
The Mayor. ‘ ; uate ; ‘ u ' Ky See M y W l 
lant bid ; . S. C.. Greenvill extile Machinery drilling Machinery; P 
ual Okla., Okmulgee.—Chamber of Commerce, . neon . Petes : ' a 
int, R. W. Budd, Secy.; construct electric-light eg Peutite Machinety Co. ; ere pe Ie ( Ii Gas ¢ 
ra and ice plants. 57x117-ft. additional build ng; standard mill pital & y los. Har ly 7 | 
construction ; fireproof: tar and gravel roof Gallagher i] Ad 1 | 
Okla., Perry.—City, W. E. Johnston, Mayor; ing: J. EF. Sirrine, Archt.-Engr ‘i , ravl ( ‘ 
improve electric-light and water systems; two . . : 
a B. H. P. oil-engine generating units ; a, Casttoncege—Ftows,— Hewes Cancer _ 
switchboard complete; bids until Nov. 24; Pee Oy HRS EERE: SUN.S ae amas K Newport.—Pent On «@ ‘ . 
= 4 “ » -“* additions; double capacity ie , p . 
re Black & Veatch, Engrs., Kansas City, Mo. és. I , CAPECaL Guu W. EW 
4 (See Machinery Wanted—Electrical Equip Tex., Dallas—Machinery.—Tt s Hall Ma- ©. B. Woodbury, R. FE. P 
ment.) chine Shop ineptd capital $600 4. T. Hall K Seottsvill Shomee Oil & ¢ ‘ 
S. Cc. Arcadis oa ones \. Felton, C. F. Sebastian rporates capital $ ’ | TT ‘ 
( i 8S. C., Arcadia.—Arcadia Cotton Mills; in = 
stall electric lights for village and houses; re x., Houston—Oil-well Machinery , : ' Aubuszon, lL. M 
J. E. Sirrine, Engr., Greenville, S. C. Mfg. Co.; build $1,000,000 plant, to include 8 I Shi o I Co 
a ‘ a : units, with gray steel plant, raw steel sho] enta , 5000: I. B. X » Pp 
ins Va., Victoria.—Victoria Ice, Light & Power forge shop, et: “eer . hs rs 
Plant ineptd.; capital $25,000; Thos. Clements, ee : : ——— F - 
Prest.; W. E, Dupriest, Secy a Se re cee nae La., Shrevey I SI 
* ment Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $ ( J. 1 Ir & Re P P ‘ 
W. Va., Logan.—Kentucky & West Virginia (ayitt, M. A. Jones. G. H. Caulfield . “Be ; " “~ 
Power Co., R. E. Breed, Prest., 30 Church Va ail ee eee ere M Sage cars ~ P He ‘ere 
St.. New York; H. T. Hartman, V.-P. and | ai Ha ae : 000: S MC — 
: Gen. Mgr., Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; i, prect sa TL. Hameo, Sees vn 
Francis R. Weller, Conslt. Engr, and Engr repr iadcesedbatins ainda , spe 
of Design and Construction, Hibbs Bldg., W. Va., Fairmont—Structural W Pair ered teagan ee 
‘ | Washington, D. C., advises Manufacturers Mont Mfg. ¢ ineptd.; capital S rf : pen 
Record: Build additional boiler-house ; equip Miller, G. H. Barger, Cecil Riggs ' 
New with six 1000 H. P. boilers, stokers and econo Huntingte Mel R I I Oil « 
mizers; ordered this new mchy. Lately noted Machine ( 13 24 A g ed 1 $500,000; W. 8S. 7 0 
to build power-plant additions. (Previously ‘ Cc. H. Stood I s. M : O \. Eichl I J 
i ' reported ineptd. with $6,000,000 capital, and V.-P.: R. Bias, Seey I, Myers h N ) 
icquired Logan County Light & Power Co., — = Ss l Met has buil g N. WW “ ( I I 
Logan, W. Va.: Tug River Power Co., Sprigg, ‘install bolt machine f-in. lath it pipe Do Co., R d ll in Mer 
W. Va., and Kentucky River Power Co., threading machine, in har r, set shee 0 ¢ 
Hazard, Ky.) metal rolls, punch and shear combined: get l (Latel ted t ad « 

sre W. Va., Sprigg.—Kentucky & West Virginia ¢T#! Tepairs and ligh x. (See Macl 600,000.) 

V Power Co.: install 3000 K. W. turbine with Vanted—Machine Shop 1 o OkKlal ‘ Oil ( ( 
condenser; ordered this new machinery; pro- W. Va., Moundsville—Zine Sme g I ted I ‘ l aL! oe ee  « 
posed further increase by building second Zine Smelting Co., H. W. Lohman, Treas., 2 I s, D. R. Grot 

> : In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all meerned if the Manufacturers Record is 
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Okla. 8 M Oil & & nc. S Land Developments. 
( 1 SIM Cal A I i. I ry ES uaene “se 
Ww. . Ww Heal \ he M a: swenee Avebt. 4 
Okla ( =. © l M g Oki ( \ y S 
Okla. 1 Oil ¢ ice and Cold-Storage Plants. “7 Land 
| s I s ) ( plans ¢ ! 
l Ml lo I . , : : | eS Hp \ Charl ( 
Onl Puls = x ¢ de \ Y N 
| = I 1. Sh abet S S ( ar 
h Tulsa; BE. Be 1 N Ok! Ww. | 1. Edy I 

l De I K Wil Oil , , | 4 « . ‘ Ss. ¢ a 
Refining ¢ pital y ‘ i WV Drond: I 
Wil Hl. B. Farrell, R. B. Mel , rey 1g Gc. @ . 

( 
) M s 

;' , * " reel Ia Oo. PW ' r 
live j lis] S300 000 | I \ ( pa , 
plan : N l \ 

. Iv Is rs . = ( 

| Dubli et I 7. & Re | , . ( ( 

! i cs I | Ooo. | ; F - , , \\ \ Sprag L 1 ¢ P 
rex., Dubl | Oo o b ! W. P. Tams, J Il I } 

I ng Co 0 WO ws $ \ w. Al rt Ar 0. Davis 

| i ret plans 20 | ( 1s I ! i M > ° d 

.D ; altimat yk i a Lumber Manufacturing. 
W Metal & Boiler Wo ( 1 : S ‘ Geneva Mill Co. will 
rex . ¢ . i; 1 . : 

rex., Fort Wor W Gil ¢ I’ \I M ‘ lk x 
W hits l co rie 1M ws . . ‘ } les r-Lewis Lut ( 
in Tex | ne ? st ] 0: ¢ iI. Lewis, J s 
t cs, telep es; Sto ‘ _ CoV | 1M. K . Ik. Rt. Gibs 
gineering Corp king Contr l ; z — a ia , ; Ca 
toston, Mass 
I 1 la 1 : = OOO: Chas. T. Hay | 

lex or Worth I Oil DD “See il ; 
and Lea w ¢ ! One? P | ‘ " il «$25. N l I | 

a ! \W J l I 5 . 

» ! \\ I s r¢ Bor rreas Ric oO 
burgl I R ( phell 
pl 5. S I 
rr i n—Cas.—M le ¢ , 
: , , :; & 1 sonville. — Braganza Lu : 
capital $20,000; B. H. and R. B. M N Cc. : vesicles , “ 
1. W.A pital iH. W 
Smith , 
john E. LI vV.-1 : 
rex lioust Progres e OU & D l Ss rreas 
: ; s = re ; eX ‘ lo r Co Sto rh t 
I ( ( t a I ‘ 10 < Ce \ MeLeod ( 
Kerfoot, Hous W. D. Jones, D. L. DeW ' Peg - 
both Pattison, Tex . " ] s emplates 
i Hous Clear ¢ Oil « 
, | I> I ‘ rh { { 
cay - ; ‘ . I . l | I Mey Ke S \ pah Alber rl i mi ( s 7 
hk. Kah : : 1 
S , be Mere ‘ 
lex I ’ R | : : ‘ p : O. O. Bt & « 
s R g d ' S ( oO. 0. By a @. i 
$] » to & Th 2 
N ‘ ( I W t 
I's ~ { 1 < s "! . ; I ae ; 
Palo 1 Oil ¢ i H 1 aan ld eae. Gaal ws 
l pl l l \ ] l 
ol Kerr ¢ ( ‘ r vk M \\ . rl a I Cla k Lum : 
\ ve Yr @: 7 Burns Bros - 
‘ be 
I 8.—'l s Anal Oil ¢ " ) DD A 
\ i ‘ 

il $ ( M. I Rog ee W ‘ ( Fuller Lumber ¢ S 

( Sing ll Wilt rt Del ; : \ ¢ o) org 
- M.A. Wi Races Whee: Sia : 
et I 1 iene ‘te , ; " a aii As ae ; 

’ } ~~ ) \ ‘ I - 
rig ‘ \ N \ ( \ Ww. 1 si Treas \ 
pl org \ I 1) ] s ae 
capital ’ 3 a rp 
her wannalie . wen, one sii 1—Tom Harrell Lumber ( 

! ! : . 1 8500.000: I Harrell, BE. A 
W. Va., Mart M Gas ¢ | wT. eI st, S 
Cc. Oo.} ¢ 
" 1] 
l r. BE. ¢ il, Ieng VV \ I r s \ ( XN minl Lumber & 
pt L. ' Cc. M. 8 s ad: can 1 $1.000.000: E. W " 
$5000 S Mach W d—lI “ M 
1 EW. Of ser, C. R. Johns os 

I's VW I S l 1 oil ( 
Retir ‘ , , \ M Ihe I Lumber ¢ . 
Bri W. W. Lueas, E. D. Bu ; : L pl re} t loss $12 

W. Va, Mor M rex O Iron and Steel Plants. W. Va.. Bridge . sare | 
ineptd. ; ipital § ] I MeD S ~ I e I & ll 
8. D. Hennen, D. C. R Steel ¢ P. | st iy a 

— Metal-Working Plants. 

W \ Will = \ ( a 
( I rR. J Ky.. Louisville—Locks.—Auto Comb : 
M. Z. White, Hl s I i ( ul $75,000; Cla 

} S) . ug I IX x Charles \ 
W 
, MNectric PI: . 
Hydro-Electric Plants. ' i ( ee nee 2 
M ( N. M s I s 

q Spr gr ¢ l lve Vo 
! reg I 104). ‘ 

J l’e vy. S s l uy ‘ I - a 5 r 

, ‘ ' \\ st. oN \ M I | pl 
000 l Dallas s g W s I 
Sn0.000 to S65.000 I ori Co N ( ~ wl ( I | 's 
0 I W ‘ N. 4 | ~ rk. E. L. 8 Li. ¢ 

In writing s XK ar M a s Re i is r ned 
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Mining. bids 1 N 6: 8 See 1g R. HN 
Machir vy W fe) vy Wall I Durt ( i. Db 
\ =as Fuller's Earth Arkansas Ful Ve. Novel Pi : 
th Refining Co. ineptd capital one . ' . ' ' . , 
STK r. L. Crotean, P. B. Drew, C. H ‘ 8 I 1. w.l 
Wilmington, Del nested and 1 r bulkhea ' ' 
pora tre ! nd t r I I 
rie Pebble - Phosphat Inter fror ans } Ikhead g ) & | 
‘ Agricultural Corp 61 Broadway soted le and aa ats hin ihdiets cilia ‘ “ 
Ne \ erect $250,000 plant addition, in el CE ATE eet ee « 
, r-house with additior for | aan . mga des i ra ‘ Fas l rt W ! | 
d wet bin double capacity; 50 atin shee mameaie Ibs hive “ee ‘ I . ‘ al s Bldg M 
ind community enter building, ete . are ine 525.000 « in d fo : ' : I 
M & MeGueken, Contrs rampa, Fla ft. channel enlarg salt-water — ‘ 1. M. 1 " ‘ . he, 
N Drevard Gold Douglas Bower syveter boiler} ss nstall tw ou I’ : V.- a 7 , s 4 
- See ‘ W i—LBuil x M 
( = organi mpany; develop boilers: 1 g l lv r pipe 1 I 
. ws and piers; S. M. Wag Eng Wo n 
oO Vicher—Lead and Zine Hunt Mining sroadw New Yor cont val i ‘ , on a s , * : ert ioet wd 
( ely noted ineptd. under Miami, Okla supersedes pres S Hem. ) ates oa aaa, 
; ‘ 000) organized; Robert W. Hunt 7 : 
. ” tice, Mer., both 22”) Insurar ° 7 ° 
rr a peg gg nega z ee Miscellaneous Enterprises. 0 : 
1 ) acres daily output 8” tons mill I l ksonvill lr sportatio Tach . p ‘ 
1 stall concentrating mill (See M sonville Baggage & Cab Co. ineptd capit - } . . lam 9 R 
! Wanted—Mining Machinery; Cor SOLON: G Marvi Prest R. Frederick : a on i rhe . Co ‘ 
ee zg Mill.) Stokes, V.-P.; Anthony Vig Seey.-T ' . 
_ Va.. Compton—Manganese.—Pittsburgh Mat Fla.. Okeechobee—Fishery.—United 1 ( i HN — 
g Co. of Virginia organized; R. F. Wat eptd capital $25.4 Joh M Murrell , ‘ a « ! 
. s Supt.: develop manganese deposits rest Bb. A. Howard, V.-P E. O. Upthe : ' e t r | " 
S 1 \ Se I 1 < 
Ce Miscellaneous Construction, oo. ae = - x Va. | ling § 
News ineptd.: « sh000; J. HT. Walker, payne & H 7 
I Bradentown Seawall Lee S. Day Sr Prest W. R. Gary. Seey I \. Houg! 1] Pres ’. B. Sh is 
cons et seawall. Treas 
\W \ 1) bout I’ 4 I? ra 
I . Jacksonville—Dredging.—t S. Eng IKXy Harlan—Laundr Eagle Laundr |’ ge ¢ \ 1 ‘ I 
oO t opened bids for dredging in Hillsbors creased capital from $20,000 to $25,000 \ f 
ited Deeds g Co., ¢ t New Yorl L ae - _— MI Fe ) | 
( $ 899.10 (Bids lately noted.) Hotel. James D. Kenney, Mgt nevct 1 “* I d Co.. ¢ 
Ila New Smyrna Flume City, ¢ I Ma \rows I ary Pullclean Towel 
) cil construe WwnG-ft einforced . ° . ° 
‘cheat Gani sale ‘anett D . enaauie g, | Cabinet Ca, BS Gromuth St, Now Yes Miscellaneous Factories. 
! writes to Manufacturers Record: We not 
( r. Engrs., Sanford, Fla. (See Machinery pjanning to build laundt (Lately reported \l Birt I’ I 
Wanted—Flume.) contemplating to build.) Mi 8 
I New Orleans—Industrial Canal Board Mi St. Le i rr ap : st I I Ire ‘ I 
Commrs. Port of New Orleans; advises , rtage Co ntd capital $500 Ver . ‘ , | iH . 
es M facturers Record $10,000,000 Is estl EK. Mace, George W. Arend I 1 Fr oor 
d cost of Inner Harbor Navigation Canal . 
leted 00,000 is estir ted cost of re N. Ashey Dr pe os Poole Bros 
ler: 6 mi. canal extends from Missis whe cow . rng \! ! ( \ lL) 
sippi River to Lake Pontchartrain; has ship &P | lis) 
lock 2000 ft. from river, with usable length N. 4 Ashevill Laund s 
600 ft.. width of 75 ft. and depth of 30 ft, Laundry, Canie N. Brown, Proj aU. , ‘I : S 
lat low water: 19 ft. is maximum level $20,000 | t improvements w 7 ( : nm WI | 
high water stage canal spanned by 4 N c a on Mill S , « ‘ 
louble-track baseule bridges used by South Mills Supply Co ptd pital S100.000 : 
Louisville & Nashville d Louisvilk \. Sanders Ir, « W 
' Southern railways and New Orleans Termi . ; ne Dp ee = ni AN P vl 
Co Iso crossed by verted siphon of neptd eee e on , L ry i : ) M. I \\ 
000 second ft. capacity at 6-in. loss of head), 
‘ j carrying main portion of city sewage levees \ 
\ 7 per cent completed between river and Okla., Commerce—Pul hing.—King P ; “ = 
cofferdam is completed at lock; foun zn ptd., capit $ R. S. Warth | I i 
Co dation piles being driver lake level cha . i Ross I s ; 
A els between lock and lake will eventual 0 Oklat 0 W , th 
rovide 150-ft. width at bottom with 30-ft War History Co. ineptd.: L. V. Aldridge, I. R ' yt af ’ 
construction by force ecoul Geo W ms both O } ( . I. M. Kirt I (ie Ie lar OK s 
\\ W. Goethals Co., Conslt. Engr., New York Westminster, Tex I ( > I 
M St. I s—Mausoleum.—Memorial Pa o Oklal ‘ I DD : 
‘ te ere 1 rial chapel, ¢ 1 ! rreased $ 
lding ¢ 25x75 f li stone « structio : ‘ 
rial emblems, sta iT) private maus Ss. « ( ! | g S Cl 
14 l-s I 
s, with crypts in each nd lual chay \ w. ¢ K P ' ‘ 
vith fa 'y mausoleums 8 e wall sur e hr ling . . = \ 
ling park r. P. Barnett Co., Archt Se ¢ Greenville—Printing and Publis . 
S. ¢ Charleston—Pump Well Nav Dept Sontheastert Publis! - { ; t Gall ( Lr I’ I ‘ 
Bureau Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C.;  Bldg.. organized pital $50.00: S. E. Bomar M “ sli 
truct pump well for dry 4d N at  Prest.-M G. I V.-1 rR. Wi , B.C. W 
ird bids ur 1 Nov pa spec ( t S stall & ¢ . ‘ ' I p 4 
(See Machinery W ted—Pump Well.) ind l S | 
Corpus Christ S, -_ con W i—}'t g | kK \ ‘ \ 1¢ M 
seawall Corpus Christi I hrough i <. @ I . > 
i N s I 5h bluff eacl s lard. W. W. S l M 
\ddress The Mayor ‘ ! ling: J. D. N \ 
‘ k—Q Wall.—N 1D) I Char S. Ir. ¢ I ( ( I 
Yards Docks, Washing I. ¢ W I’ , . 
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Burley 
Jno. F. 

Ky., Hopkinsville 
ineptd.; M. C 
ecnstruct $50,000 
install $10,000 
Archt 
Universal 


Tobacco Co. 


Fryer, V. T. 


$40,000 : 
Arnold. 


ineptd.; capital 
Logan, B. F. 
Gorman To 
Mgr. ; 
plant ; 
Hester, 


Tobacco 
baceo Co soyvd, Prest. 
rehandling 
machinery; E. H. 
Contr (Supersede S pre vious 
Leaf Tobacco Co. of New 
Ky., Louisville—Tobacco.—United 
Co. ineptd.; eapital $75,000; C. S. Me 
Murry, H. T. Stratton, W. E. 


tobacco 


York.) 

States To 
bacco 
Sawyer. 
Ky., Louisville Dry Pigment. — Kentucky 
Color & Chemical Co. 
000; Robert and Sevier Bonnie, 
W. Clark, G. A. Goodell; in 
ries and both 


capacity, 2,000,000 Ibs 


organized ; capital $70 
Louisville; A 
charge laborato 
initial annual 
used in mfre. 


insecticide, 


Chicago ; 
color 


sprays, 


mills ; 


paint and = varnishes; 
chemicals. 

Md., Baltimore 
Co., Coca-Cola 
floor space; 

Miss., 
erative 
LeRoy 
Weil. 

Miss., 
operative Bottling Co 
LeRoy R. Kennedy, Sr 
Sigmund H. Weil, W. M. 
Miss. 


Products 
additional 


Chocolate 
acquired 


Candy 
Bldg., 
double candy output 
Jackson—Bottling 

Bottling Co. ineptd 
Kennady, Sr., W. M. 


Mississippi ¢ 


o-op 
capital $10,000; 
Burge, Conrad 
Jackson—Dottling.-Mississippi Co 
ineptd. ; capital $25,000; 
New Albany, Miss 

Burge, both Tupelo 


Mo., Kansas City—Cigarettes.—American To 
bacco Co., W. H. O’Brien, V.-P.. New York; 
100x300-ft. plant: $315,000; establish 


mfre. 


acquired 
factory ; 
2,500,000. 

Mo., Kansas City Spark 
Messick, 319 W. 9th St.; organ 
mfre. vacuum-fire plug. 

Mo., St — Brushes J. W. Betzold 
Brush Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; J. W., Wm 
E. and Sophia Betzold 


cigarettes; daily output 
Plug LineolIn 
ized company ; 


Louis 


Manhattan Leather 
Noble, 


-Leather 


capital $5000 ; 


Mo., St. Louis 


Co. ineptd. ; Lawrence F. 


Wm. R. Lustkandl, Jos. E. Reis. 
Mo., St. Louis Soles, ete. — Vietory Cut 
Stock Co. ineptd capital $50,100; Geo. H 


Beckman, Frank H. Vass, Jackson H. Lindsey. 


Mo., Ginso 
Mer., 


mill-eonstrue 


Versailles Chemicals, ete. 
Chemical Co. organized; M. G. 
St. Joseph, Mo build 
tion plant; install pottery, chemical and elec 


trical mehry. ; 


Slocum 
$50,000 
daily output chlorine antisep 
tic solution; 1-2-5-gal jugs 
Mechinery Wanted Machinery ; 
Electric Plant; Chemical Machinery.) 


pottery (See 


Clayworking 


N. C.. Asheville—Coca-Cola.—Coca-Cola Bot 
tling Co.; enlarge plant ; $25,000 
N. C., Efland—Padding.—Efland Bros.; con 


templates enlarging padding department; in 


stall mchry. in excelsior plant. 
N. C 
Co. ineptd capital 
Winston-Salem; Howard L 
both Madison, N. C 


Shirts —Nuway Mfg 
A. N. Cop 
Penn, J 


, Winston-Salem 
$125,000; G. 
pedge, 
Oscar Busick ; 

8S. C., Charleston—Posters, 
Co. ineptd.; 
Geo, F. 


Carolina Display 


$50,000; Jno Wieters, 


apital 
von Kolnitz, Jr. 

Products Co. 
Duval, Prest.- 
Secy. 


S. C., Cheraw. Carolina 
ineptd.; capital $10,000; H. M 
Treas.: M. B. Crigler, V.-P. 


ss € 


and 
Ernest L. Barton: 


department 


Chester—Collars 
install soft-collar mfg 
Ss. C., Florence—Beverages.—Freezo Co. in 
corporated; capital $1,000,000; J. D. Gilland, 
E. H. Lucas, S. T. Burch, 
8. C., Moorehead Shoe 
Moorehead, 


Greenwood—Shoes 
capital $12.00; H. § 


A. Martin. 


Co. ineptd. ; 
A. T. Pinson, T. 

Tenn., Chattanooga.—J. B 
S-story 


Pound : 
and steel 


$500,000. 


construct 
reinforced loft 


floor space 210x100 ft 


concrete 
building ; 


In writing to parties mentioned in 


item of 


this department, it will be of 


Tenn., Knoxville—Chemicals.—Wag's Chem 
ical Co., 101 Vine St. (lately noted 
eapital $10,000), organized; J. FE. Carty 
Tate L. 

Tenn., 
Simplex 
noted ineptd., 
P. Ferguson, Prest.; G. W 
Mer.; 


ineptd., 
Prest 
Secy.-Treas ordered, 


Earnest, mehy. 


Storage Batteries. 
Market St. 
capital $75,000), organized; W 
Burchfield, Treas 


Chattanooga 


Battery Co., 725 (lately 


daily output 300 batteries 


storage 
Overalls.—Co-operative 


$25,000 to 


Tenn., Chattanooga 


Overall Co.; increased capital from 


S100 000 


Tex., Dallas—Bakery.—Magnolia Baking Co 
incptd. ; capital $20,000; C. C. and W. L. Tay 
lor, Robt. E. Ikel. 

Tex., Houston Dairy Products. — Clover 
Leaf Dairy Farms; increased capital from 


$24,000 to $50,000. 

Shirt Co., Jos 
New York; es 
mchy. ordered 


Va., Bristol Sanita 
Aaronson, J Mgrs., 
tablish branch shirt factory ; 


Shirts 


Quartner, 


Va., Galax—Extracts.—Yaney Extract C 
Charlottesville, Va.. ineptd.; F. W. Yaney, 
Secy.-Treas.-Mgr.: build $25,000 extract plant. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Engines.) 
Cigars.—Morris D. New 

Lynchburg, Va.: es 


Va., Harrisonburg 
man Co., A. A 
tablish cigar 


Brown, 


factory (Lately noted contem 
plated.) 
Va., Lynchburg — Women's 


Richards Co, ineptd capital $1 
R 


Fritz 
3,000; C. N 
Mgr. ; 
daylight-construe 
Aubrey Ches 


ock & Sons, Con 


Shoes. - 


ichards, Prest.; J. L. Fritz, V.-P. 
fireproof 
women's shoes 


Hane 


Gen. 
Ox325 ft erect 
factory for 
Archt.; C. W 


termann, 


tractors 
W. Va., OHuntington—Tablets.—Jay’s Pepso 
tone Co, ineptd.; capital $100,000; J. A. Bell, 


Peter, B. A. Costelle, all Charleston, 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Ete. 


Mobile Tractor Co., 
77x306-ft. steel 
steel roof, 
foundation ; $35 
Contr., Youngstown, 0. 
Motor Trucks.—Motor 
capital Morgan 
Henderson, V.-P.: C. W. 
Fish, Mer 
- Automobiles. J. Carroll 
80x125-ft. lot; Fitz 


Ala.. Mobile—Tractors 
W. M. Sparks in charge: 
building ; type; 


sides and concrete 





erect 
saw-tooth solid 
sashes; 


000; Truscon Steel Co., 


Fla.. 
port Co 


Tampa Trans 
ineptd 
Prest.; P. L 
Secy.-Treas.; C. P. 


$25,000 : Sta 


ples. 
Bruee, Gen 

Ga., Atlanta 
Payne building on 


erect 


hugh Knox, Contr. 


Atlanta—Garage.—Linten C. 


garage. 


Hopkins ; 





erect 
Duke Marshall, W 
Hl. Locke ; plans completed. 

Ga., Millen—Garage.—Parker Motor Co.. I. 
O. Parker, Mgr.; erect 1-story 60x9-ft. build 
ne: briek, with metal roof; $18,000; D. B. 
Mills in charge. 


Garage. 


erect garage ; 


Ga., Dawson 


Ga., §S 
te. €& FB 


forced concrete garage 


Garage Motor 
Megr.: rein- 
on 60x100-ft. site: ele 


Vinson 


»>-sStory 


vannah 
Vinson erect 


vators; washrooms; $50,000 
Automobiles. 
capital $5000: 


Wm. C. Cook. 


Ohio Valley 
Herbert L. 


Ky., Henderson 
Motor Co 
King, H. B. 


ineptd 
King, 
Ky.. Louisville 
ing Works ineptd 
MeGowan, Prest.; O. E. 
Secy.-Treas 


Bryan Engineer 


175,000 : 


Trailers, 

capital 
Bryon, V.-P.; 
erect 


Graeme 
Walter 
McGowan, factory for au 
tomobile-truck trailers. 

Mahon 


S5000 : 


Bros. & 
Alex 


Ky., Louisville Tires 
Alex eptd ( 
ander, J. C. Mahon, Jr 

La., Shreve 
ford Automobile Co 
ing; 24 
Md., B 


nder it ipita Kale 
, B. B. Mahon. 

— Nevitt-San- 
2-story fireproof build 


$40,000 to $50,000 


port—Automobiles 


0) ft. floor space: 


iltimore—Garage.—Geo. Huencke, care 


advantage to all concerned 


Constable & Wells, 
Ave.; erect 
Md Baltimore 
Motor Car Co., 910 


23x100-ft 


Contrs., 2 W. Lafavett, 
l-story, 31x160-ft. garage 
Service 
Bolton 


station. 


Station Howell] 


St.; erect 2-story 
service 

Md., Dundalk 
gate, Md 
Gladfelter & Chambers, 

Mid., Westport 
port Sand Co 
SUX LOO-fT 
Equitable 

Miss., 
tor Co 


Norr Ce 
1x99-ft t 
Dund Mad 


Garage.—Geo 
erect l-story, 
Contrs., 
Garage.—Olie Hoffm West 
, 234 Patapsco St 
garage; W. B 
Bldg., 
Batesville—Automobiles.—Eurs Mi 
ineptd. ; capital $10,000; G. W. Ander 
son, Wilmer Kennedy. 


; erect story 
Gerwig, Ar 60 
Saltimore 


Miss., Pascagoula—Garage.—Adams Machir 
ery & Mfg. Co., L. G. Adams, Prest lobi 
Ala erect l-story 50x147-ft. garage: ordinary 
construction ; bids about Dee. 1; C. L itch 
usson, Archt. 

Mo., Hannibal — Tires, Hannibal ibber 


Co.; contemplates erecting plant for 
bile tires, 


Mo., Kansas City Garage. — Daniel H 
Smith; erect 3-story garage on 152x138-f site 

Mo., St. Louis Tires. — Gilbert 1 cr 
ineptd.; capital $4000; Walter Gilbert, II. 0 
Ilehling, A. B. Gettemeyer 

Mo., St. Louis—Trucks.—Indiana-St is 


rruck Co 
Iloevel, 
Knebel 
Mo., St. Louis—Automobiles.—Pollock Mfg 
«& Supply Co, ineptd.: capital $5000: J. C. Pol 
lock, Webster Groves, Mo.: R. E. Nagel \ 


ineptd $0,000; W 


Charles 


capital 


Schmucker, 


Alex 
Charl Ww 


Wieda, both St. Louis. 

Mo., South St. Joseph—Garage.—St. Joseph 
Stockyards Co brick and concrete g¢ g 
ipacity, 24 cars 

N. C., Asheville — Garage.—H. B. Baker 
erect garage, 

» € Asheville—Garage.—Cazel-Curry will 
ocetl Py 2 story and basement brick bu / ng 


to be erected by J. T. 
N. C., Charlotte 
Manufacturing Co 
F. E 
Waters 
~~ ca 
tor Co. 


Bledsoe & Co. ; $50.00 
W rd 
; capital $1,000,000 


Jr., R. L 


Automobiles. 
ineptd 
Edwards, F. W. Edwards, 
Automobiles.—Cleveland 
capital $50,000; C. P. Peeler 
-. Carpenter 


Shelby 
ineptd 
J. C. Smith, R. E 
ea Columbia—Automobiles.—Durham Au 
tomotive Co, ineptd.: capital $10,000; D. M 
Durham, Prest.; W. P. McMeekin, Sec 
Treas. 
8S. C.. Woodruff—Garage.—Woodruff Gar 
Connally & Alexander, Props. ; build plant ad 
dition. 
N. C., Winston-Salem 


sal Motor Co 


Automobdiles.—U! 
capital $125,000; J. I. 
Fishel, James 


ineptd 
Gilmer, 


A. Gray. 


Powell Gilmer, Lindsay 
San Station.—Pre 
Matthews 


hollow-t 


Antonio—Service 
Service Co., H. T. 


erect 1 story 


Tex., 
O-Battery 


charge ; concrete and 
battery service station on 150-ft. site: plate 
ass offices $40,000 to $50,000 


; double driveway ; 


Sherman Auto 


ineptd 


Tex., Sherman Tractors 
mobile & Tractor School (lately noted 
cupital 
Prest H. W 


Secy 


$5000) organized; Lee Simmons 
Head, V.-P.; H. F. Kellems, 
Treas.-Mgr.; has fireproof building 
Machinery Wanted — Machine-shop 
Automobile Accessories.) 

Va., Bedford —Bedford Au 
Livery chartered ; capital $15 
000; John H. Prest.; J. R. Jord 
Lottie F 


(See 
Equipment ; 
Automobiles 
mobile Corp. 
Payne, 
Secy Payne 

Va., Harrisonburg—Automobiles.—Brad 
Motor Co. ineptd.; capital $25,000; B. O. 1 
Prest.; J. P. Bradshaw, Secy. 


Va., Marion 





shaw 


Automobiles.—Marion At 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 








Prest 








lowell 


Story 








TL 
ys 
Ss 
, 
} ‘ 
I 
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bile & Supply Co. (lately noted ineptd., capi- 
tal $ organized; R. C. Gwzn, Prest.; J 
F. 1 V.-P.-Mgr.; A. T. Lincoln, Seey 

Treas °-story 79x100-ft. building; ordi 
nary struction: $30,000 to $40,000; Cc. B 
Keart t Archt., Bristol, Va (See Machin 
ery W ted—Heating Dlant.) 

v Norfolk—Motors.—G-B Motors incptd 


P John W. Reynolds, 
James M. Wolcott, Secy.; F M. Milby 
tichmond—Automobiles.—Wright-Seales 
capital $50,000; Harry O. Wright 


Prest 


Dp $95.00) + 


Co td 


prest.: Holt Page, Secy. 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 
Roundhouses, Ete. 


Louis.—St. I rroy & 
Brown, Ch rebuild 


Fastern 
burned 


suis 
Engr 


loss $18,000 


R. R., B. L 


mat e shops: 





& Ohio Rail 
rr.. Richmond, 
Record In re 


Danville Chesape 
road F. I. Cabell, Ch. Er 
: Manufacturers 
r ’ pli n for 





yg building $1,900,000 shops and 
ther repair facilities at Danville, I have no 
nst ons about construction of such facili 
es at this point (Lately noted contemplat 
ing se facilities.) 


Road and Street Construction. 

\ Mobile.—Mobile 
struct roads and bridges; 
(Lately noted to vote.) 


County Commrs.: con 


voted $150,000 bond 


Al Seima.—City: pave Selma Ave. with 
vitrified brick on concrete base bids opened 
Nov. 34; W. O. Crisman, City Engr (See 


Machinery Wanted 
Art Morrillton 
Road 
mi, road: $35 


Parkes Engr. Co., 


Paving.) 

Conway County Commrs.’ 
Dist. No. 1; construct 
Lewellyn & Co., 
Engr., Pine Bluff. Ark 


Mississippi County, 


Improvement 
000 : Contrs 


Ark... Osceola. Directors 








Road Improvement Dist. No. 1, R. C. Rose, 
Secy.; improve road; 584.950 sq. yds. cement 
eonerete paving; 25,340 lin. ft. cement con 
crete curb and gutter: 2500 lin. ft. 12-24 in. 
vitrified clay pipe; bids until Dee. 16; Pride 
& Fairley, Engrs (See Machinery Wanted 


Road Construction.) 

Ark., Osceola 
Biytheville, Manila-Leachville 
ment Dist.. W. M. Burns, 
construct 5) mi. concrete road ; 
able Pride & Fairley, Engrs., 


Mississippi County ¢ 
Road 


Blytheville, 


‘ommrs., 
Improve- 
Ark 
$1,000,000 avail 
Blythevill 


(Lately noted.) 
Ark., Pine Bluff.—City, M. C. Hollis, Mayor; 
pave Olive and Oak Sts., Walnut, Eleventh 


and Twelfth Aves. with reinforced concret¢ 

$63.175.86. 

Manatee County 
reads and 

Nov. 24; E. M. 


(See 


Fla... Bradentown., Com- 


issioners; construct bridges ; 
opened 
Fla. 
ed—Road Construction. ) 

City, W. H 
Clk construct 23,000 sq. ft 


Canty, 


I 
$125.00: bids 
I Want 


‘ngr.. Sarasota, Machinery 
Freeman, 
asphalt 


19.600 ft 


Fla., Clearwater. — 
brick, 


block sheet asphalt paving; con 


Dee. 3: J 
Machinery 


crete curb 
N Drew, 
Wanted 
Fla., Jacksonville 
Brown, Clk,: 
ds until Dee. 1 (See 


Paving.) 


and gutter; bids until 


City Engr (See 
Paving.) 

Commrs 
Atlantic Blvd 
Wanted 


Duval County 
repave 
Machinery 


‘ommrs 
will in 


Fla., Sumterville.—Sumter County ¢ 


nstruct hard-surfaced roads; 
bids for brick, 


sheet asphalt surfacing; Y 


4) mi 
concrete, asphalt-concrete, 


oung & Merrin, 


Engrs., Dade City, Fla 
Ga., Augusta.—Street and Drain Committee 
of City Council: has let contracts: Ely Con 


, Telfair St., 
to Broad, with 
Construction Co.. 


struction Co., pave Greene St 
, lith St., from Tatnall 


Lawrence 


th St 


$165,000 : 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, 


pave llth St. from Broad to Fenwick St. with 
concrete; $25,000; W. H. Wise, City Engr 


(Lately noted inviting bids.) 


Ga., Lagrange Troup County Cor I 
Roads and Revenues, W. T rugeg Clk 
grade 15 mi. road between Lagrange ind 


line; $95,498; D. R. Cook & 
Montgomery, Ala (Lately noted 
cnviting bids.) 


Cowetta County 


Co Contrs 


Carroll County Commrs 
roads and 


tely 


Ky., Carrollton 






construct bridges: voted $150,000 


bonds (Li noted to vote.) 


Ky., Warsaw.—Gallatin County Commrs 
construct 


(Lately 


and bridges voted $80,000 


noted to vote on bonds.) 


roads 
bonds 


La.. Monroe City Arnold Bernste 


Mayor; rebuild” streets, municipal plants 
ete.: voted $1,450,000 bonds (Lately noted 
contemplating voting on bonds.) 

Md., Baltimore. Board of Awards pave 


concrete 39th St and Clove 
Nov. 26: Geo, F. Wiegcharé Hich 
(See Machinery Wanted—r 


with 
bids 


ways Eng 


until 


Miss., Cleveland.—Bolivar Co 








Commrs Shaw Separate Road Dist c 
struct 4.5 mi State trunk road betw 
Clarksdale and Greenville Federal-Aid PP 
ect No. 81 600 sq. yds. concrete pavement 
60.000 cu. yds. grading; 4080 cu. yds. gravel 
bids until Dee, 10: Xavier A, Kramer, Stat 
Highway Engr., Jackson, Miss (See Mach 
ery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

Miss.. Pascagoula.—Jackson County Supvrs 
Fred Taylor, Clk construct roads in Dist 
No, 2; vote on $15.00 bonds 

Miss., Rolling F Sharkey County ¢ 
missioners, Separate Road Dists > 4 and 


construct 13.1 mi trunk road betwee 
and Nita Yuma; Federal-Aid Pr 
ect No. 61: 107.923 sq. yds. concrete | ng 
until Dee. 9: Xavier A. Kramer, St 
Enger (See Machiner Ww ted 


State 


bids 
Highway 


Road Construction.) 


Miss Starkville—Oktibbeha County ¢ 
missioners’ Dist. No. 3; construct macad 
ized read; $5,000 bonds 

Miss.. Winona.—City : pave business s 


blocks: gravel streets of residence 
Address The Mayor. 

Polk ¢ 
rock 


with wood 


section 


ounty Commrs Col 


Mo Bolivar 


struct 22 mi roads: vote Te 16 


bonds 





S716.657 
Mo., Brookfield 


in residence section 


City, C A Diemer. Clk 


pave stre 





Mo., Jefferson City State High I l 
pproves applications for 32 mi. gravel road 
Taney County, 17.65 mi. 6475; H 
County, 14.87 mi., $36,245; 5.21 mi. macad 
read on Sedalia-Smithton Rd., $69,759: 1.66 1 
St. Charles-Harvester Rd Harvester east 
$22,714 


Mo., St. Charles.—St. Charles County Cor 


missioners : construct roads: vote on $1,000,000 
bonds 

Mo., Richmond.—Ray County ¢ mrs. : « 
struct roads: vote Dee. 9 on $1,300,000 


changed date from Noy. 22 


-. = Greenville Pitt Count Highway 
Comsn construct 13.94 mi. highways 130,897 
sq. yds. monolithic brick pavement, 130.897 s« 
yds. concrete base, 130.897 sq. yds. one-course 
cement concrete pavement: or 122.717 sq. yds 
bituminous pavement on concrete bass FOS 


reinforced concrete 
cu. yds. side ditches bids until De 
9: J. B. Harding, Highway Engr (See 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

N. C., Jefferson 
G. Parsons, Chrmn.; grade 


lin. ft. 24-36-in 


drain 


Ashe Count 


Commrs.. S 
and drain 


40 m 


road $650.000 available: has let contract to 
Callahan Construction Ce Knoxville, Tent 
later let contract for hard-surfacing; J. G 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Bright, Engr., Jefferson. (Lately noted invit 
ng bids.) 

Okl Ardmore { rter County Commrs 
construct lateral roads; vote Dec. 16 on $75,006 


Bl Obklal ‘ ¥ 
Ss. Camda Kershaw { inty Commrs 
str 2 mi. gravel road ” cu. yds 
L $20.34 Chitwood «& I mer, Contrs 
( 8. ¢ I. Roy Pe St Hig 
ng ( b S. ( (I lv 1 li 
\ g¢ bids.) 
s ‘ Greenvill ( \ i ( Harvie 
M I ‘ truce streets: t plates v 
g $200,000 bonds (Supersedes rec t 


ie t 
I Ar I & & r I s 
Dall rex (Lately noted \ ng bids 
I ( 1 ae | N ‘ y f 
} ] rf 
1 , } " lk s with 
“ } ( ] Bitulitt ( 


rex., Lufl ( constr reets; voted 
000 a: I Mitehe Eng Lately 
l g bids.) 
I Meck Collin ¢ inty ( W 
I ( Aud I nstruc I hard 
1 ! State Highwa N 
ft. grade, 16-ft. surfac 100 sq. yds, ¢ et 
1 I ID. Per s, ¢ tr Lately 
ted viting bids.) 
| Ss Ar Rexar ¢ ( rs 
str 61 I 5 S 1 S 


! r, culverts, et 876.000: one-half State and 


d: Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., Contr 


' , 
I Sher ‘ ( s I t 
str ré 1 ¢ r (We Kaw 
I g { ( roy K 
\ ( l Cumberland ¢ ty ¢ 
mis s ‘ t t . soil r Is ir 
il l D €58 8 availabl 


Par HW. P. Baker & ¢ Hamilton ¢ 
. ( ( trs ill Cartersville \ 
I t Tohns cm ty Engr Farmville, Va 
Lately noted inviting bids.) 
\ Ss ( r stru r nd 
’ I? = oO SOLO Do l Ad 
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in Green Sulphur Di 





Sewer Construction. 











Address The Mayor 


construct sewer ar 


Shipbuilding Plants. 





cr n Mills, J 
\g Ww (er Migr er $48-ft el d 
erete buildi ta 1 gr lt f pump 
hous transforn sta ind rehous 
$100.00 install 09 spindles S21W) f mill 
machi rv: eleetr iD r: daily ear (y 
Ibs yarr Tne ill, ¢ sl Archt.-Engr 
Ilealy Bide Atlant ( West TP I 
Ww s. Contrs.. We P ( Super g 
( ft item 
M Kansas City—Knit Products.—Goode 
now-B kfield K ( Tl. Frat G 1 
now, Pres 118 Are} hl S build 2-story 
. e tory 


N. C., Charlotte—Woolen Products.—Leaks 
ville Mills erect ditional plant 


houses, villag Robert & Co Archts.-Engrs 
Atlant Ga fC RP pson & Bros ( 
tr s, Charlott 1 Bir har Al 





\ e bunildir mill s 1 & 
f whole h saw otl f. and two sto 
} first r f< f } ind = storage 
se f \ g 1 install 
1 f T r e equnipr ‘ 
plated at prese pe present carding 
d spi ne e t nicht to fur I 
} ld 7 t ? } ises fot iv 
lit l one s se daily eay 
l f ’ vds. « ’ st pr bly 8500.00 
“ , hi ‘ ldings t« (Super 


N ‘ Durhan Hosiery Durham Tlosiet 


Mills. J. & Carr. Jr construct 7-story 11 
“5-ft. steel and rete huilding re-prot 
tion apparatus elec ec power bids u l 
Ive. 1: J. E. Sirrine, Engr., Greenville, S. ¢ 
S les nt item.) 

N ( Met r Cotto Pr ] < DD har 
i! I Mills Durhan _ « report . 4 


I y. W. Ho 1d, Seeyv.-Tr 1-stor 
100x250 bricl buildi ‘ crete floor 
S45. 000 ins ] S000 n 1! S150.000 n 

hinery ordered other contr s warded 
S15.000 ! r to = * Biberstei 


1 Tr } 
S. C.. Roe Hill rie gs Blue I l 
Mills xtend weave shed: erect d 
1 ges: Gallivan Building ¢ 
J. BE. Siri Engr., both Greenville 
Ss. 
I Cl g Co I Yarns.—Stand 
rd Processing ¢ build plant 1d 
vy & 7-ft 1] ate . stall 
hir “\ ] 1 i ‘ maxim 
pacity per cent mer f d bleactl 
\ s r i ‘ 





—— 


& Woolen Mill Co., Massie Bldg. ; will 


'to$ 0M 2-story and basemer 
1'4-ft. brick building to be erected | 


install 
electric 


e capitalists; lighting and 


ring appliances 
W. Va.. Harpers 

Mills, Martir 
s to build branch 


power. 
Ferry Hosiery 
sburg, W. Va 
plant 


Water-Works. 


N ( Lumberton Jennings Cotte lills 
il. BR. Jennings. Prest.-Treas.: install 
vorks plant invites bids (See M 


Water-works. ) 


N. ¢ Mebane City Commrs 


struet water-works 
Ok! Carnegis City, S. F. Rohbol 
em r-works vote Ik 6 « 

s; V. V. Long & Co., Consl Eng 
Coleord Bld Oklahoma City (Su S 
recent item.) 

Ok! Depew.—City : extend water y 
systems; voted $45,000 bonds Addre | 
Mayor 





Okla.. MeAlester City improve 

rks: $125,000 bonds Address Tl M 

Ok! Grandfield City coust! 

d light plants; voted $75,000 bo \ 
rhe Mayor. 

Okla Perr City. W. FE. Johnstor \ 

\ water and electric-licht s 8 

5) dam on Cow Creek: $50 C. I. pi; 
pecial eastings $150 valves and hyd s 


Black & Veatch, I rs 
Machinery W 


(See 


Equipment.) 


Kansas City, Mo 


S. ¢., Williston. —Commrs. of Public W 
\. M. Kennedy, Chrm construc 
ks distribution system: for furnish 
to 10-in. pipe: 6.5 tons special cas 
S valv twelve l14-in. valves j 
boxes ead and packing for laying 
g 16,123 ft. lte to If pipe ‘ t S 
j castings: twenty-one » to 10-in s 
6 hyd ts: 20 valve boxes: bids unt ) 
KR Engineering ¢ I Box 
S te Ss ( (See Machiner W 
W r-works.) 
les Ciseo City improve water-w 
I: ‘ $400,000 bonds Address 
Mayor 
l l Arthur City, ¢ I Ridk ( 
Eng struct Me-onl. steel wate 
i Kilmat Circle ; $24,000; Pittsbu I 
Moines Steel Co., Contr., Dallas, Tex 


Weodworking Plants. 
erage Attalla 





( rebuild burned plant reported loss 
‘ té $12,000. 
Ar Gill Handles.—Hugh Jord M 
\ re handle factor 
Fl Chiefland Barrels B. F. Shefl 
‘ i list pla tt f ire iit is 
es for lit ind | barrels S 


Zachary, Prop 


Record is mentioned 


the Manufacturers 








—— 
—— 
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x 
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1) 
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; “plant eapaelty: erect stor BUILDING NEWS 
] , 1 tare j 
( St »P i ‘ om A-SLOPS 
' storing ried ber; ste 
j stru l smith depart EXPLANATORY. 
I Orleans—S ‘ I s E. M ‘ Buildings costing less than $10,0% not covered in these reports. 
s Lucas E. Moore, V.-I ble pl 
=a BUILDINGS PROPOSED 
Orleans—Read House 4 1 J be) 4 
( ss Silo Co.. I L } } 
eady-cut houses, cypress silos Apartment-Houses. Churches. 
wx] ft main facets I'r nae , ” 
8 1 to build $20 pl ; \ : ' sre 
N Greensboro—Porch ¢ lumns. ¢ Ful : 
a \ ] ( 
let ‘ der I ber M Xu 
( \ ] ( . ' \ ~ 
fr ad ineptd pital ) : ; 
y Franeci Es r Ww. 
} s Treas J 1. Malone vV-P x n | | I M ‘ 
Me ‘ ld os 1 nl o ( Say l ‘ 1] 1 ’ | \l , r 
1 s, edgers I pl ll, el I he 
See M ry W W ID. « Wasl 1 I Dil ( ~ \l } ~ AY 
\ M ery M s N l I . ('} ] ( Ss 
S Unior Sash, Blinds, ets Bailey 7 s t 
Bi Su Co., R. L. MeNally, Tr \\ k N (rel K 
Mg rect 2-story 60x6)-f br ! iths 
x1 l stall M St. I S M \ \ Oo s) ‘ 
! \ " 1c 
Liberty Ties ‘ G. Sprag so Okl Okl ‘ \ S I g ] r ( 
| lex erect 15,000-ff d capacity ‘ é p ‘ o , 
n nufacture ies ote pure} ( ss hs i uy 
ct , . - : . , 
Lufh Hardy 1 i i Creel ' ; 
od Co. ineptd S°T.OOO: Rk Zeagier > snp 
Wright, W. R. MeMull \ I St. J ( I 
l = Antor Wag ~ ( ‘ A . t ( 1] \“ | 
W Wort! S} . VW I } 
s Represet establ = . ( 
- ceualel . Association and Fraternal. \ ' 
hs, et FI i D ( 
\ \ Wheeling— Boxes ‘ s Ss VN \ 1 " | ‘ I 
& Sons Ce | 1 1 o Ml ! ‘ ( 
Chris Steir er ge } s I Ml o } \ ] ( N = . 
- - \ NY l I 
” oO MeAl | 
Fire Damage. , . 
: M \ y W ( 
\ Attalla Attalla ¢ perage ¢ pl baie . a \ } ster 
loss £10,000 to $12,000 re = ties ‘ ' os , ; ° S 
Al Gadsdet Tos. S. M g hdi Sel) S ( il I ! | | W 
ed by McLean-Ramsey Ril Md., Bal I 10 M 
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glass windows, vegetable stalls, bakery, res 
taurant, ete.; W. E. F. Chrmn, 
Comm.,.; J. De Bruyn Kops, Dayton 


Jackson, 


Archt., 47 


St. (Lately noted.) 

La., Monroe Fire Station. — City, Arnold 
ernstein, Mayor; rebuild fire station No. 3 
noted damaged by fire 

Okla., Kingfisher Memorial City: erect 


$75,000 memorial, to include municipal center, 


public library, ete.; 2 stories and basement ; 
110x125 ft 


roof; Layton 


gravel 
Archts., 
Oklahoma 


brick and stone; tar and 
Smith & Forsyth, 
Bank Bldg., 


Southwest Reserve 


City (Lately noted.) 

Purcell—Jail.—MeClain 
receive bids until Dec 
Hicks, 


County Com 
9 for jail 


Archt., Okla 


Okla., 
missioners ; 
building ; 
homa City. 

Va., Roanoke Market, ete.—City, P. H. 
Tucker, Clk votes Nov. 24 on $200,000 publie 
school bonds, $250,000 


ment bonds. 


plans with J. 


market and improve 


Auditorium, ete votes 


$110,001 


Va., Salem 
Dee 
for auditorium, 810.000 for fire 
Address The Mayor 


City; 


23) hon bonds, to inelude $59,000 
station, ete. 


(Previously noted.) 


Courthouses. 
Mo., Greenfield. Dade 
erect $150,000 to $200,000 courthouse. 


County Commrs 


Dwellings. 
Cole-Graham Realty & 
Secy.; 


Ala., Birmingham 


Insurance Co., J. W. Graham, erect 


dwellings ; $59,000; contemplated 


Ala., Birmingham. — Madam 
4x75 ft 
and oak hot-water 
lights; day labor; W. A. 
Archts., 105 Ist Ave. South 
Wanted—Building Material.) 

Ala., Fairfield.—C. W 
ings. 

Ala., Fairfield 


bungalows; 4, 5 


number of 
Christy; erect 


$15,000 residence ; : asbestos roof: 
heat; electric 
Rayfield & Co., 
(See Machinery 


pine 


floors: 


erect 2 dwell 


Cole; 


Ensley Land Co 


and 6 rooms each 


erect 18 


Ark., Little Rock Wm. Peterson: erect 
$10,000 residence; 1 story; frame and stucco. 
Fla., Fernandina.—H. S. Sahlman; erect 6 


bungalows 
Fla., St. Petersburg.—Victory Land Co., C 
R. Hall, Gen. Megr., 5th St. and Central Ave 
Lake Mag 
shingle and 
(Lately 


erect number dwellings in vicinity 
frame ; 


$30,000 t™% 


giore: 4 to 20 rooms: 


asbestos roofs: $50,000, 


noted.) 
Fla., Tampa.—Lee S. Day; erect 


stories ; 


residence : 
2 stucco 

Ga., Summerville.—H, M 
bungalows 

Ky., Louisville Hz. Cc 
dwellings ; 

Ky., Winchester.—Ajax Coal Co., Geo. P 
Fitz, Mer., Hazard: erect 15 miners’ dwell 
1 story; 28x24 ft frame. 


Hawkins; erect 


Chreste: erect 


brick ; veneer; $15,000 





Md., Baltimore 
Lexington St 
town Rd. and Virginia Ave.; 2 stories; 
$18,000; F. E. Beale, Areht., 1335 N 


Md., Baltimore.—Fulton E. Yewell, 1714 Eu 


Owners’ Realty Co., 2 E 


erect 18 dwellings, Reisters- 


brick: 
Gilmor St, 


taw PI., erect 9 bungalows, 3500-16 Forest Park 
Ave.: 1% stories; frame: 34x27 ft.; slate 
roofs; steam heat; $36,000; Edwin H. Browne, 


Archt. 
Md., Baltimore 


ment Co.: 


Liberty Heights Develop 
18 dwellings 3400 block Lib 
erty Heights Ave.; 2 stories; brick ; 22x32 ft 


$72,000; E. H. Brown, Archt 


erect 


Md St. Helena Liberty Heights Corp.; 
erect 78 additions, St. Helena Ave.; 1 story; 


frame; &x10 ft $23,400; John R. 
Archt., 4307 Penhurst Ave., 


struction by owner. 


Forsythe, 
Baltimore; con 


Miss., Lexington. — Harry Goldberg; erect 
residence, 

Miss., Tchula.—C. R. Roberts; erect concrete 
dwellings. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Davis Realty Development 
Co.: erect 3 bungalows: $63,000 

N. C., Charlotte Leaksville Woolen Mills; 
establish village in connection with woolen 


Atlanta, Ga.; T. 
Charlotte and 


Archts., 
Bros., 


mills: Robert & Co., 
CC, Thompson & 
Birmingham, Ala. 

x & Mfg. Co.; 
erect 75 to 1% operatives’ dwellings for White 
Oak Cotton Mills 

mm @ae 


Contrs., 


Greensboro Proximity 


Greensboro.—Banks-Richardsen Co 


erect number of dwellings; $50,000; econtem- 
plated 
Okla., Oklahoma City.—C. E. Huffman; erect 


2 dwellings; 2 stories; frame; $25,000. 
Culbertson, Cul- 
) 


: erect $12,000 dwelling ; 2 stories 


shingle roof. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—J. J. 
bertson Bldg 
brick and stone; 
Maryland Oil & Refining 
erection 200 dwellings: 1 and 2 
Smith & Forsyth, 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Okla- 
noted.) 


and basement; 
Okla., 


Co.: plans 


Ponea City 


stories; Layton, 


Archts., 


homa City 


frame ; 
Southwest 


(Previously 


Okla., Ponea City Miss Marland, care E. 
W. Marland; erect $30,000 dwelling; 2 stories 


50x50 ft 


Smith & 


hollow tile and 
Forsyth, Archts., 


and basement; 


stucco; 


Layton, 


Southwest Reserve Bank Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 
Okla., Tulsa.—W. S. Upp; erect $12,500 resi 


dence and garage 


Okla., Tulsa.—Blair Brothers; erect 2 dwell 
ings and garages 
Okla., Tulsa Alf Heggem; erect $25,000 


residence and garage 

Okla., M. Rosenburg; 
residence and garage 

Okla., Tulsa 


residence and 


erect $12,5( 


Tulsa 


Henry Finston; erect $10,000 


garage 
S. C., Taylors.—Deputy Sheriff Noe: erect 
residence 

Tex., Fort Worth.—J. M 


000 to $30,000 residence. 


Senter: erect $25,- 


Tex., Hamlin Guy MeNeal; erect two 2- 
story and basement dwellings; also 1-story 
dwelling; 32x60 ft 4x90 ft. and 40x45 ft 


frame and face brich composition shingle 
Aurelius 
Bank, Oklahoma City. 
Tex., New Braunfels.—E. 


and reinforced concrete 





Swanson 


roofs; 


Co., Archts., 


piers, ete. ; $23,500 : 
State Nat 
Fisher ; erect brick 
residence; tile roof: 


$16,000, 


Tex., Quanah.—Agatite Cement Mills, C. H. 
Newby, Megr.: erect 20 four-room dwellings 
and community house for employes. 

Tex., San Antonio. — A Eiserloh; erect 
f-room = residences W. N. Noonan, Archt 
owner receiving bids 


Tex., Waxahachie.—J. O. Chapman and E 
A. Du tablish village in connection 
with Cotton Duck Mill; Robert & Co., Archts., 
Atlanta, Ga 


Va., Richmond.—E. H 


Boss: es 


Garcin; erect $25,000 


residence, Oak Point; stories; frame; Wm. 
C, West, Archt., Merchants’ Bank Bldg 
Va Richmond William Forbes: erect 


$30,000 residence ; brick ; 


6 Stories ; 52x72 ft 

Mutual Bldg. 
Dunean Lee, Archt., 
erect $25,000 residence, Monu 


Hallett & Pratt, Archts., 

Va., Richmond.—W. 
rravelers’ Bldg. ; 
ment Ave 
wood floors: 


50x59 ft.; rubble stone; slate roof: 
vapor and hot-water heat. 
Va., Richmond.—W. Earl Miller; erect $22 
32x60 ft hollow tile and stucco; 
tile or slate roof; wood floors; vapor heat. 
Address W. Duncan Lee, Archt., Travelers’ 
Bldg. (Lately noted.) 


500 





residence : 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 





Va., Suffolk.—Mrs. A. F. Parker; erect $25. 
000 residence ; 2 stories; 47x40 ft. ; frame. 

W. Va., Grafton.—Business 
erect 25 dwellings. 

W. Va., Dunbar.—R. G. 
W. Va.; erect 10 dwellings 

W. Va., Charleston.—J. H. Love; 


dence, 


Men’s Agssn.; 
Saunders, London, 


erect resi 


Government and State. 


erect $150,000 prison: 
brick, concrete and 


Ala., Speigner.—State ; 
3 buildings; 20-ft. wall; 


steel; C. B. Rogers, Prest. Convict Board: 
contemplated. 
Ky., Dawson Springs — Infirmary, ete— 


Treasury Dept., Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting 
Supvr. Archt., Washington, D. C.; bids until 
Dec. 10 to infirmary, administration 
building and nurses’ quarters for United 
States Public Health Service 
plans and specifications with Field Engineer 
at site and at office Supvr. Archt. 


erect 


Sanitarium; 


S. C., Columbia—Capitol.—State, Governor 
Cooper; repair State Capitol; $301,000; ©. ¢, 


Wilson, Archt.; contemplated. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Alabama Baptists, Rev 
J. R. Hobbs, First Baptist Church, Chrmn 
Comm. ; erect $100,000 hospital. 

Ark., Little Rock.—Arkansas Baptist [los- 
pital Comm., Dr. L. E. Barton, Prest.; con 
sidering erection $500,000 hospital. 

Fla., Tallahassee.—Kings Daughters, W. H. 
Smith, Chrmn. Building Comm.; erect Silver 
Hospital; $35,000. 

Ga., Macon. — Methodist Wesley 
Hospital ; erect $750,000 building. 

Ky., Padueah.—Dr. Elbridge G. Stamper: 
erect $15,000 to $20,000 hospital; 1 story; brick; 
finish, birch; cork tile floors; 10 
including 2 operating-rooms; X-ray 
laboratory, ete. 


Cross 


Mem al 


interior 
rooms, 
room ; 

Mo., Springfield.—Burge-Deaconess hospital ; 
erect addition. 

N. C., Concord.—Cabarrus Sanatorium Real 
ty Co., Dr. S. W. Rankin, Chrmn. of Comn 
hospital ; stories and basement; lab 
X-ray equipment ; 35 beds. 


erect 
oratory ; 

N. C., Raleigh.—Wake County votes Dec. 16 
on $100,000 tubercular sanitarium bonds. Ad 
dress County Commrs. 

Tex., El Paso.—Southern Baptist Tubercular 
Sanatorium, Dr. H. F. Vermillion, Supt. ; erect 
group of buildings; Schmidt, Garden & Mar 
tin, Archts., 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II] 


Hotels. 


Ala., Athens.—Athens Hotel Co. organized; 
$50,000 capital; R. H. Walker, V.-P.; erect 
$100,000 building; 3 stories; 90x128 ft. 

Fla., Passagrille.—Geo. Lizotte; 
100-ft. building. 


erect 100x 


Ga., Savannah.—Dr. S. A. remodel 


building for Chatham Hotel. 


Griffin ; 


Ga., Savannah.—Lannon Realty Co., Garden 
City, N. ¥ reported to erect 15-story hotel 
M0 rooms 


Ga., Savannah.—J. B. Pound; erect $500,090 
Hotel Savannah; 60x90 ft.; rein 
forced concrete ; 150 rooms with bath ; conve! 
hall to accommodate 0; electric-licht 
plant and laundry; elevator; connected t 
building by corridor; Henrik Wallin 
(Previously noted.) 
S. Washer and Ho 
Crescent Hotel 


annex to 
tion 


main 
Archt. 
Ky., Louisville.—Benj. 
mer reconstruct 
erect 32-room addition. 
La., New 
D. Kenney, 


Batson ; 


Hotel, Jas 
reported to erect 14-story 


Orleans.—Monteleone 
Mer. ; 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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annex ; 300 rooms with bath; terra-cotta ; also 
construct laundry; total $800,000. 
La Oakdale.—Manteris & Co., 1121-23 See 


until Dee. 1 


office 


Alexandria, La.; bids 
to erect 2-story hotel; 


apd office O'Donnell & Wilson, Oakdale 


Plans at above 


City—West Side 
hotel and 
part 


Realty Co 
building: 
Side State 


M Kansas 
erect 4-story business 
occupied in by West 
N. C., Asheville.—M. V. Moore, Chrmn. Com 
promoting organization to erect hotel. 
—Cleveland Springs Hotel Co 
Cleveland 
Charlotte. 


N. ¢., Shelby 
erect hotel at 
bury, Archt., 


Springs; Louis As 


(Previously noted.) 


Okla... Oklahoma City.—Jos. Huckins, Jr.; 
considering enlarging hotel. 
Chamber of Commerce, W 


Tex., Dublin. 4 
build 


( Long, organized company: 
fireproof hotel; cost $100,000 to $150,000. 


Secy.; 


Tex., San Antonio.—J. A. Robertson; hotel 


and theater; contemplated. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ala., Mobile — Clubhouse. — Eastern Shore 


Yacht Club; erect building 
Md., Baltimore — Clubhouse.—Arundel Boat 


Club, Ferry Bar; Herbert Gillespie, Prest., 609 
E. Lombard St. ; rebuild clubhouse noted dam- 
aged by fire at loss $75,000 to $100,000. 

N. ¢., Coneord—Clubhouse.—Concord Coun- 
try Club: erect $16,000 clubhouse ; 


pool, golf links, ete. 


swimming 


Greenwood 
Turnage, 


Ss. C., Greenwood — Clubhouse 
Business Woman's Club, Mrs. M. L 
Drest erect clubhouse. 
Ss. C., Greenwoog — Clubhouse. 
erect $100,000 clubhouse ; 


golf 


Greenwood 
hollow 
tennis 


Country Club ; 
tile and brick 


courts, ete. 


veneer : links, 
Clubhouse.—Galveston Coun 
Cohen, Sr., Chrmn. Commit 
tee; construct boat club and 18 
hole golf links; frame; Stowe & 
Archts., 309% 224 St. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Galveston 
try Club, Robt. I. 
clubhouse, 
Stowe, 


— Community-house.—Agatite 
erect community-house. (See 


Tex., Quanah 
Mills ; 
Dwellings.) 


Cement 


Tex., Temple — Library. — Carnegie Library 
Assn,; rebuild library ; $11,500. 
Schools. 
Ala., Birmingham. — Birmingham Baptist 
College, Rev. J. H. Eason; erect dormitory ; 


40x70 ft.; ordinary construction ; composition 
shingle roof; pine floors; hot-air heat; elec 
trie lights; $12,000; W. A. Rayfield & Co., 
Archts. 

Ala., Dothan.—City Comnecil called election 
Dec. 22 on $100,000 school bonds: $60,000 ele- 
mentary school in Ward 2; $25,000 4-room 
addition and auditorium to Rose Hill school; 
install heating plant in Howell 
school and $10,000 colored school. Address 
Board of Education. 


$5000 «to 


votes Dec. 23 on 


Ala., Gadsden. City; 2 
H. Disque, Prest. 


$250,000 school bonds; J. 
School Board. 

Fla., Bonita Springs.—Lee County Board of 
Public Instruction, Fort Myers, Fla.; erect 
brick and frame school in Special Tax Dist. 
No. 7; plans and specifications at office F. J. 
Kennard, Archt., Tampa, and office J. W. 
Sherrill, County Supt., Fort Myers. (Lately 
noted.) 

Fla., De 
Wm. Kemper, Prest. ; 
lately reported. 


Funiak Springs.—Palmer College, 
will not erect dormitory 


County Board of 
Edwards, Supt 

school; 240x50-ft. 
composition 


Fla.. Pensacola—Escambia 
Public Instruction, A. 8, 
erect 3-story fireproof high 
anditorium; wing, 62x100 ft 


roof; wood and tile floors: steam heat: also 


school at Myrtle Grove: bids until Dee. 8: 
plans and specifications at office Walker ID 
Willis, Archt., Blount Bldg. (Lately noted.) 

Ga., Cordele City voted $50,000 school 


bonds. Address School Board 
Education: 


Ga., Hogansville. toard of 
erect $30,000 to $40,000 building: 
7 on $30,000 bonds: 
(Lately noted.) 


votes 


bids opened about Jan. 1, 


Ky., Bowling Green.—Bowling Green School 
Dist. voted $60,000 Address Dist 
School Trustees. (Lately noted.) 


bonds, 


School Board; plans to 
high 
Convention St 


La., Baton Rouge 
graded 


school and 


erect 3 schools, junior school 
1 negro repair 
school; will vote on $600,000 bonds 
La., Campti. School Board ; 
school; bids opened Nov. 25: plans and speci 
fications at office J. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe, 
La. 

La., New Iberia.—School Dist. No. 6: voted 
erect high school: L. R. Tilly. 
School Board. (Lately noted 
School Board 


$400.00) to & 


erect brick 


$200,000 bonds: 
Parish 


Secy. 
improve 
bond 


La.. Shreveport. 


schools: considering TRL 1) 


election. 


Miss., Quitman.—School Board; erect high 
schoo] addition: steam heat: $35,000 bonds 
voted. (Lately noted.) 


School Board, Madison and 
Latrobe 
Maryland 


Md., Baltimore. 
Lafayette Aves. : 
Park: Otto G. 
Casualty Tower. 


building in 
Archt.. 


erect 
Simonson, 





N. C.. Asheville.—Buncombe Courty Board 
of Education: ordered vote in Turkey Creek 
Consolidated School Tist (Cross Roads 


Fairview and Highland) on $12.00 bonds to 


erect building 


= <£ Rocky Mount.—City voted $20.000 
bonds: ereet negro grade school Address 
School Board. (Previously noted.) 

Okla... Bristow.—School Board: erect $25,000 


eonsidering bonds. 
Board 

120x160 ft 

composition 


building : 
Okla., Tulsa 
Central High 


concrete and 


School erect $300,000 


School: reinforced 
roof: 
forced system of heating 


brick ; wood 


floors on concrete: 
and ventilating: $75,000; 
heating and 





receiving bids: sep- 
plumbing; plans 
and specifications at office G. Winkler, Archt., 
P. O. Box 1439. (Previously noted.) 

School Dist. No. 4; im 
prove Rose Hill school: considering issuing 
$25,000 bonds. Address District School Trus 


arate bids on 


Columbia 


tees. 
Tenn., Pall Mall 


interested in erection $190,000 


Alvin C. York 
university 

College, T. N 
build 


Sergt 


Abilene. 


secy 


Tex., Simmons 


Carnswell, Treas erect several 


contemplated. 


ings ; 


Tex.. Taylor.—School Board; additions to 
several schools; considering bond issuc 

Va., Roanoke.—City, P. H. Tucker, Clerk 
votes Nov. 24 on $200,000 public-school bonds 


(See City and County.) 


W. Va... Huntington.—City, H. C. Walburn 
Prest. toard of Edueation, voted $405, 
school bonds. {Lately noted.) 

Stores. 

Ala.. tessemer.—C. H. Dabbs: erect busi 
ness building. 

Ala., Gadsden.—Rosen Credit Co erect 1 


story brick building. 

Ala., Gadsden.—Jos. S. Morangne 
business building noted damaged by fire at 
less $15,000 

Fla., Jacksonville Ww. D 
erect $60,000 brick building 


rebuild 


Gerbrich Co 


Savannah.—Andrew Aprea; consider 


3-story business building 


Ga., 
ing erection 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Ga., Savannah.—M. Kaplan; plans erection 
2-story brick building 
Ga Savannah Jerry George ® story 


business building; contemplated 


Ky., Ashland Field Furniture Co = - 
Field, Prest.; erect $100,000 building ; 7 stor 
HOx142 ft brick and terra-cotta reinforeed 
conerete beams and girders; slab or combined 
tile floor and roof base Frank I Packard 
Archit Hayden Bldg Columbus, Ohi re 
vising bids (Previously noted.) 

Md., Sparrows Point.—Community Store ¢ 
S. M. Drayer;: $150,000 capital: erect st 
brick, hollow-tile and stuceo building 1 (WM 
sq. ft. floor space 

Miss., Greenvilk Nelms & Blume Co. ; erect 
$100.00 building; S88x120 ft fireproof re 
forced conerete { stories and mé nine 


slab, wood and tile floors; electr 


concrete 


ts 1 passenger and 1 freight ele 





until Dee. 19; plans and specificat 8 
office J. Rice Seott & Co., Archts, and Eng 
Grand Opera House Blig (Previous 
noted, ) 

Ss. Columbia.—Moe_ Finkelstein S104Ke 


improvements to Manson Bldg 


Ss. C.. Union Bailey Builders’ Suppl c 
R. L. MeNally, Treas.-Mer erect 2-story 
ditior 60x60 If install machinery of ! 
floor: also construct 25x100-ft. basement 

Ss. C.. Union.—Union Hardware Co.; erect 
brick building 


Tex., Ranger.—J. M. Morgan 


erect 3-story 


fireproof brick buildinw: $15,000 


Theaters. 
Ala., Birmingham.—S, A. Lynch Enterpr 
rank lammond, Mer plans erection thea 


ty 2000 


ter; seat 


Ark Ilarrisor \W I. Myers: ere mi y 


picture theater 1OSx30 ft concrete wood 
floors construction by owner 

Ga., Griffin.—S. A. Lynch Enterprise J 
sonville, Fla erect theater: seating cay 
Lye RnR. A. Benjamin Archt ] “ ll 

Ky Shelbyvillk Brown & Gary I ling 
tor Ky erect $ , me «picture tl 

Okla knid Garber Lros erect $100,000 
moving-picture theater; Tox1o0 ft concrete 
slate roof; concrete floors (Lately noted.) 

rex Ranger E. ( Lami erect $25,000 
fireproof theater, 

Warehouses. 

Gi Atlanta Empire Cotton Oi] Co 2 
Coo) (sen Supt erect cottonseed orag 
\ rehouse sn ft long i to ZO T 
steel trusses; brick wall tongue nd groo 
board composition roof (See Macl er 
Wanted—Trusses.) 

Cin Savannah Internatio 1 Vegetal 
ouc G. ] Nicholson, Mer rebt | or 

ge warehouse noted damaged by fire 

Ky Ashland Watson Hardware ¢ J. I 


Watson, Mer.; 1-story addition to warel 
165x50 ft J. M. King reht 
Ky Lebanon L 


tobacco warehouse 





‘ nd steel 


floors; 9% skylights, 5x5 ft (See Machinery 


Wanted—Building Material; Skyligh Roo 
ing; Fixtures.) 

Mo., St. Louis.—Nulse ( p t ¥ . 
ft. warehouse 1 stor I I’r ler Arc 
ithe Guaranty Bldg 

N. ¢ Asheville _ Smith Wholesal 


Drug Co erect $30,000 building 
N. C., Charlotte 4. H 


$350,000 cotton warehouse 


Cutter & Co erect 
5,000-bale capacity 
plans erection compress later 

ecker Warehouse Co 


N. C., Greensboro Ru 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Pierce Rucker, Prest expend &100.000 to ex 


tend cotton warehouse (Latel noted.) 


N. C., Raleigh Kaleigh Storage Co., Jos. R 





Chamberlain, Prest erect 


Ss. C., Kingstree Nesi h: tobacco 


\ rehouse contemplated 


Association and Fraternal. 
Mal., Baltimore Grand Lodge, A. F. & A. M 
of Maryland, Charles CC. Homer, J1 Gi 


Master additional story to building 7h 


Charles St. ; 3000 additional lockers ; 9x1 
fireproof slag roof: « ent loors : 
heat; electrie lights Address Joh 


Hiltz & Sons Co., Contr E. Redw i St 


\ Roanoke —-Mount I) Lodge No 





9% TO. oO. ] S60.000 store 1d lodge build 
OD f ler d co e floo 
compo ion roof low -] t ! t 
Frve & Vett Arcl Lac I g 
poke J I’. Pettviohn & Co Lvynehl g 
(Lately noted.) 
Bank and Office. 

La New Orleans Jahneke Realty ¢ 

erect iflice and store muil ne f stories 


Favrot & Livaudais, Archts ritle Guarantees 
Bldg L. F. Favrot, Contr (Lately noted 
nN. ¢ Wilso I'l te Lb ‘ 

buildicg : tories J ] Crouse Conti 


Greensboro 


Coo: erect S1.000,001 ew: ¢ oO 

foundation to ddit | stories stec 
concrete nd brich Clinton & Russell 
Archts ” Nass <t J Stewart & Co 
ce rs ‘ Chur Ss i New York 


g é ct 
ih) Sunday ‘ Oxo t 
eo itio sh ri roof l ( 
\ ell «c's s M W ‘ 
lt ne Vl Dead ing M rial.) 
Ww. Dunbar I d Brethr Churel 
Rev J. O Potts, pastor ere S1S.000 1 ld 
g ssed bri sé 0  . I her 
Contr 
City and County. 
( Cedarto t City: erect $22 


duck mill Robert & Co., Arehts. and ere 166x15-ft. shed later; Oscar A. S« 1 
I s., Atlanta, Ga. Jr., Ch. Engr Wm. Moore Co., Contr 
s South Bos Bass-Irvy 17 Co 
a 
‘ $ > pe y i ! ‘ 2N5T 1 Schools. 
nd coner sl irning bil , 
, ‘ in Ar Pine Bluff.—Boys’ Industrial S< 
I le freight elevator, . : ° Ss : 
erect $45,000 mess hall; fireproof; bri« 
( DD ened bout 0 5 : } 
y ! Nov stucco; asbestos shingle roof: Sellig & 
Address ¢ shill & ¢ ll Archts eo Edelsvard Archts E Cc Boyce ( 
s | Bldg Ly zg se Machin Ir jiously noted.) 
Wa I—Tkk r -_ 
Ar Pine Bluff.—IIome Training 8S l 
erect $30,000 accommod 





dormitory ; 
Frank Contracting Co., Contr., M 


Ky 


Ada.—Board of Education, A yd 

ect $26,250 building x70 ft 
rooms and auditorium 
Jewel Hicks, Areht., 194¢ W 

‘lahoma City Address Sam <A i] 

Ada. (Lately noted.) 

Oklahoma City Board of Educ 


Stearley, Cl \idiministration 1 


Fl ( tr ‘ ct 1 enlo Classen High School SLOS.OW) ¢ 
Hill School: $254,700 Webster School h 
G Savannal Carl Espy erect additio ding 49 rooms, gymnasium and swit 9 
11 wodel reside ‘ 2 ft re forced ] Holmboe Construction Co. Contt \ 
‘ ned Ww l. slate t til d pl | inns, plumbing, § both Okla 
loors ; $ 0; Wall & Drumt ul, Arehts (ity: Miner Woodling, Kansas City, Mo \ 
J. Whalley, Contr., 221 W. 38th St. (Late es for heating and ve 
. d.) & Forsyth, Archts., 8 
Mal Daltimore J es J Chichester, coll Bldg Oklahom 
Presst! Ss el 115 daylight dwellings Lec on $829.0 
ries ( v} erraced = fr l ely 1 
Archi ral &S Cor] Archts it J wg Chart erect 
Lexington 3S Henr N I SICH Contr i i uildings s hall tchens 
> Main St Mil vy College of S h Carolina 
\ Kansas ¢ 1. S. Lillis: 22-room M ‘ ‘ ind frame ( 
I lls struction " I il roof; w cement a 
vac } baths; Ital aia Ton ml, Greene «& 
.s t-iron ateiewas Arel Atl Ga. Address R. M. W 
r garage II Price & Barnes Archts ( (ur Bhd Atlanta, G I 
Reli e Bld Joe Hell ( I 1 
! h St S ¢ Fl School Board, D N 
oO Oklah City —Dr. L. H. Ruxton, 1 a erect: high school s 
Amer Na Bank Bldg.; erect $15,000 wd floors; audito to st 
id on tories and base t x f . l pl IS classrooms, domestic science 
Grant M. Buxton, Contr., Enid, Okla manual training departments, ete.; 318 
W. J. Wilkins & Co., Archts Hayneswot! « 
\ Nor | Philip BB. Moser ercet Lawton, Contrs. (Lately noted.) 
ve es: $ ): Groves Wagner Co., ¢ itr 
I Wh Wh l Indep 
s. Ito il ! I ; on Mills 1: Bar Ss] ition ro cou 
¢ Mw) es connection with dye . & Aus (. E. Jopling. ¢ 
a Ss Arel Engr Galliv I ly 
] lding Co Co I both Gre 1] Ss. ¢ 
‘ P l Ss ( wiley ‘ et S25.000 i. 
eo Stores. 
\ Ports r \ Parker , \! Bessemer.—Crotwell & Dillard, Cor 
lines: $17 ‘ bri nd conerete stores ; 25x1 
Ix HI rd Bb. PP. Woottor erect S15.000 
° 4 ° ° - hed ir xT ft ” stories concrete 
Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. jaar Aa a cage Sioa cacy 


\la., Birmingham.—Fr 


W. P. MeAdory in charge erect $21,000 addi noted.) 


(; Ror Drs i. M. and W. P. Harbin Uo 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Ma 


OO: Marks & Morris, Contrs (L 


Winston-Salen Crawford Mill 8 





I ercet 3-story building 10x175 
S50.000 story iT on t }-story building fireproof reinforced concrete; plate-g 
TDx40 ft reinforced conerete cement slal ) electric elevator reinforced concer 

of cement tf sh floors hot-water heat oof d floors S. B. Crawford, Afcht 
lew s5000; RS. Pr ole Arel Atlanta Contr 
liome S Co.. Contr (Previ sly noted 
Warehouses. 
Ss. 
Hotels. a ee — 


iksville Woolet 


ix to N Lee Hotel SO4 Sf & 
> WH r.: J d il. heating 
\. P. Hnggett, ¢ 1 Gill it anste H. C. House: erect 2-sto 
} } <1 0 
g ment reinfor - erete wareho 
” & Horto Contrs 
Miscellaneous. rex., Houston.—Howard Hide & Leather ¢ 
Te Beaumont—Shed.—Whart & Dock Cor erect 276x66-ft. concrete storage warehous 
ss onstr lumber she col er $4 R. J. Cur ins, At 
\ 1 I ; " W. L. Pearson & ¢ Contrs Lately ne 


nufacturers Record is mentioned 
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MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Art Glass See Building 


Asphalt-bleck Fleer.-Navy Dept Bure 


y 1 Docks, Washingtor Dm « Bids 
sphalt bl flo n li¢l 
1 $30,000: prop | 


Automobile Accessories Sher n A o 
Tractor School, Sherr I Aut 
essories 
Baling Presses. Pens ] Compress & 
\\ se Co Pensaco F) Names 
s 1 fa ers ssex for baling 
Bank Fixtures. Tosepl Ie ! lo 
I Mo.—-Safe, v It, ote for 1 k build 
Hendrickson, Mo 
Bank Fixtures. W Ht. Leonard, 606 I 
( e St Sal Anto I Ba 1 


sate vault, et 


Barrel Machinery. li. I Sheffield, Chic 
Fl Nan 1 ddr s el 
to manufacture | ‘ d \ f 
d potato barrels 
Bathroom Fixtures. Dixie Lumber Co., 
Me e, N, C.—Names avd addresses of job 
nd manufacturers bathtubs and 1 h 
roo fixtures. 
toilers.—-Lock Box 57, Phillipsburg, N. J 
oH. P. B. & W. or Stirling boilers, 180 


stean without stokers two 300 H. P 


hb. & W. water-tube boilers, 150 Ibs. steam 


John G 


Knoxville, Tet Dealers’ p en 


Roiler. Dunean Co... J: 
Central 
or 30 H. P 


portable 


Sts 
internally fired or economik 


boiler, 100 Ibs. or 1 e Wor g pres 


Bricks.—See Building 


Brick Machinery..-W. D. Coggeshall, D 


gto S. C.—Data d prices on brick 1 

ery; without power e« pment 

Brick Machinery..-H. FE. Delmas, Box 2 
Moss Point, Miss Dat d prices on bi 

chinery 

Bridges, ete.--Flagler County Commr G 
Moody, Chrm1 B HW, FI) Bids until 
Dec, 20; one 55-ft. clear sp swing or lift 
span steel bridge across Florida East Ceast 
( , 


Bridges, ete. 





( B ss, Clerk, Fer ! ] Did 
| Dec, 10; repair ste bridg Ametli 
River on Fer din Jacksonville Highw 
Building Material. —|! \. Collins, Lebano 
IX Lumber, roofing and 9% skylights x 
for tobacco warehouse 70x24 f 
Building Material. 1} ling Mater s Co 
Hi. H. Roof, Mgr Biloxi, M ( ) ‘ 
d quotation on build g oO 
pment expected 
Building Material. W AR field & Co 
1 First Ave Ss Birming! \ Met 
‘ g rt glass ‘ ling ling 
rtitions; for 99x99-ft. church 1 ! 


Building Material W \ 


10> First Ave Ss g 
glass. oak fleors, press brick, t g, ele« 
bells. etc or 815,000 le d 
ty parlor 
Building Material.._ Ferg 1.0 I ( 
6 Crodus Bldg., 1112 Main 8S Fort Wort! 
I Prices on building 1 l ludi 
ber, brick, sand, gravel, stone, « ne 
ll kinds: carload lots 
Canning Equipment MoeMe s & rr 
‘ sit. Engrs., 510 Majestie Bldg, Ind no 
Ind Canning mach r\ boilers £ 
tor unit motors; conveyor s fting; pul 
belts for ZOO ¢ S « \ pacity 
Cars.—H. C. Beasley, Reidsvil G Co 
In writing to parties mentioned in this d 


l o hor t 
Chair Machinery. G 
eral Deliver Cl N 
Ire es 1 nufacturers ! 
Chemical Machinery ‘ 

Me Slo« Me St 
‘ ch 
Clayweorking Machinery. 
cs M. G. Slo Mer 
‘ 
Columns. See Duild rh 
Concrete Mixer S I 
Concrete Mixer I J 


Cire ly Miss I’r 


Concentrating 


Mill 


I 


V.R Mer Ins 
( Ill ( 
Crane Oclest ( 
Cran Southern M 
I N I 
Soe i-h di ¢ " 0 
0 to 
Crusher I I I 
N ( les e-dr 
oO ’ Mac , 
Cut Stene. 1D). J. Ande 


ville Miss I’ 


Deadening Materi 
ad. 1 Li an 


h I 


Dragline 





ent Co., W. M S 
Spr fiele ) Iorag 
’ I j ‘ 
wire 
Driers. N River Ri 
(; od 
» | a 
ete 
Supplies and Acco 
‘ ltid Den 
} dit road 
ver 
Drills I I Ilo 
on N ( ] I 
‘) rrvy Machinery.) 
Electric Bells st 


Electrical 
, i ] 





I Jol 


City Mio 


Ox110 f 


Equipment. 


Equipment. 


Oo Dis 


Equipment 


Electric-light Fixtures 


Mik ‘ =. 4 N 


a 


Kiectric Lighting 


N Dept Bure 

g Td. ¢ B 
sho \ d 

Electric Lighting 
I J y 
, 
lig st re 

r i 

‘ Cl 
artment, it will be of 





I 
hapmar er 
N s 
( ( 

Mo ( 
~ ‘ ‘ 
s M 
I’ 4 
lerso ( t 
M Ca 
1 le 
I ( 
« ~ i 
] \ 
‘ { 
Ang I 
Liat I 
g | 
de Ochr ( 


N Dept I 
t \\ hingtor 
di 2 
M oO i 
Id Mater 
Son | ad ¢ 
I Il \ 
Ih WO: «¢ ' 
‘ , iH 
r gr. 1D 
( I 
M ib 
r. « “£ Z 
‘ ot Sa 
ID e | ber ¢ 
" } 
l j 
X res 
Power System 
Is 1 Td \\ 
I ll « 
I 1, Cal 
fiN Ml 


Klectric Plant i ‘ ‘ Ml 
M . ] Mo 
Electric Plant, ete 
Rk. 1 ortl V.-P I ‘ 
Elevator ( e « l 
It} l \ ! 
’ } 
Engine ) \ ( ( 
ll Ml l ‘ 
Engine (i ord | r Mfg. ¢ \\ 
\l l :. a 1 ‘ 
gs) | | ] 
Encine j ft) 1 
i ] ~ ‘ 
Engin I) \ 
\ i \ I 
Engine & M ( \ 
‘ \ g a 
Engine \ ‘ ‘ I \\ 
‘ \ 1) 
iH! » ) | ! 1 
Fixtures I \ ‘ Kk 
Ploorisr ‘ 
Plume ( S ( 
r | 7 ‘ 
( Ss rd, I 
Generator Tox 4 0 ( 
Ip. « i 
Hanimers I i] I 
( | 
\l r ) 
Hames Manufacturers See \\ 
~ \I | 
Ss I I 
Heating Plant M 
(‘o J. | I \ 1’... " 


Hieating Plant I ‘ \ 
| ) ¢ 
lee Plant ( ( 
Iron Castings Jo . 
Co ’ \ 
Lat! Mil I I I c‘ & 
Mer 1’! ( I 


Leather Fittings Manufacturers 
( s Darl RB 4 
Lime (Oyster Shell \ ( 


\ i‘o 


Locomotive 


Machine Shop Equipment 


(‘o I ( | \ 
Ww OY 
Equipment 


Machine-shop 
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mobile A Tractor School, 1. F 
Mer., Sherman, Tex.—Lathes ; 


Kellems, Secy 
reboring tools, 
drill presses, tools, automobile accessories 
Machine Shop Equipment. Seey soard 
Room 509 District Bldg., Washing 
Bids until Dee, 10; machine shop 
electrical installation and switch 
High 
Dept 


Commrs., 
ton, D.C 
equipment, 
School; 


board Central 


Chief Clerk Engr. 


plans from 


Machine Shop Equipment. Stoody Machine 
Co., W. F. Stoody, Mgr., 713 Second Ave., 
Iluntington, W. \V Second-hand 
including bolt machine, 24 


machine 
shop equipment, 
in. lathe, S-in, pipe-threading machine, 25-in 


hammer, set sheet metal rolls, punch and 


shear combined, 
Metal Ceiling..See Building Material 
Metal 

Law, 120 C; 


Products Manufacturers. “= 
shua St., Darlington, S. C.—To let 
contract for manufacture light metal fittings 
for wood block hames for farm purposes 
Metal Shingles.-See Electric Plant, ete 
Mining Machinery.—Hunt Mining Co., L. V. 
Rice, Megr., 2200 Insurance Excl 
Chicago, I.—Mining 


ZAIN 





machinery for lead and 


Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Kanawha Valley Bank 
Charleston, W. Va.--Mining machinery 


Mining Machinery. 
Co., Carl Scholz, V.-P., 
Bide 


Mixer..-New River Riverside Ochre Co., 


Cartersville, Ga Mixer to be used with shell 


driers (See Driers.) 


Motors..- Fuller Lumber Co., J. J. Mallonee, 
V.-l’.-Mer.. Greensboro, N. C Electric mo 
tors, 2200 volts, phase \. C., 6O0-cvele: 220 
volt 3-phase 60-cycle motors 

Padlocks. Navy Dept Bureau Supplies 


Washington, LD. C.—Bids until 
rd delivery 


ind Accounts, 

Dec, 2; padlocks; navy-y: 

Paving.-City of Clearwater, Fla., W. H 

Freeman, Clk Bids until Dee. 3; 23,000 sq. ft 
block, sheet 


curb and 


brick, asphalt 


19,600 ft 


asphalt paving; 
gutter; J. N 


concrete 


Drew, City Engr 


Paving.—City of Selma, Al 
Ave with vitrified brick on concrete 
bids opened Nov. 24; plans, ete 





Crisman, City Engr 

Paving. jonrd = of Awards, Baltimore, 
Md.—Bids until Nov. 26; 1 
ooth St. and 


ive with conerete 
Cloverhill Rd specifications, 


etc., on file 


Frank 
until 


Paving. Duval County Commrs., 
Brown, Clk., Jacksonville, Fla Bids 
Dec, 1; repave Atlantic Blvd.; plans, ete., on 
tile 

Pipe.-Dept. of Publ Improvements, Bal 
timore Md Bids until Dec 
terra-cotta sewer pipe: plans, ete 
IF. Wieghardt, Highways Engr., City Hall, 

Pipe.—Marmet » TT. E. Campbell 
Engr., Marmat, W. Va Pipe for 2-mi. pipe 
line 


vitrified 
from Geo 


Gas Ce 


Pipe Threaders and Cutters. Morrison & 


Buffalo, N. ¥ Second-hand 2, 4, 6 


S-in. pipe threaders and cutters. 


Risman 


Chas. L 


casing 


Piping.-Oneida Oil & Gas Co., 
Roberts Mer 
for well 


Oneida Ky 6'4-in 


Farms, H. R 


Ridgeville, S. C 


Plumbing. Dixie Duroc 
Ellsworth, V.-P 


furnace ; 


Pipeless 


vathroom equipment 
Plant. Chamber of 
Bids until Dee. 1; 
plant machinery. 


Power Commerce, 


Navasota, Tex power ice 


and cold-storage 
Southeastern Pub 

Bldg., 
S. C.—Printing equipment, including presses, 
type, folders, 


Printing Equipment. 


lishing Co., 204 Gallivan Greenville, 


feeders, ete 


Mill.—-China 
Laboratory 


White Co., Chi 
hand mill for pul 


Pulverizing 
dester, Ark 


verizing chalky clay; capacity 350 or 40 Ibs 


per hour; wire sifters of 140 to 180 mesh, of 
different sizes, 

Pump Well. Navy Dept., Bureau Yards 
Washington, D. C Bids until 
pump well for dry dock 


and Docks, 
Noy, 26: construct 
No. 2 at navy-yard, Charleston, S. C 
specification 4089. 


* $350,000 : 


Quarry Machinery. Earl BB. Horner, 
Mayor, Burlington, N. C.—Prices on stone 
quarry machinery; electric-driven crusher, 
drills, hammers, ete. 

Quay Wall. Navy Dept., Bureau Yards 
and Decks, Washington, D. C.—Bids until 
Nov. 26; construct quay wall at navy-yard, 


Norfolk, Va.; $50,000; specification 4044. 
Morrison & 

Rail straighteners capable of 

per yd. 


Rail Straighteners. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
straightening rails up to 100 Ibs 

Refuse Burner.—J. L. 
Main St.. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
prices on second-hand refuse burner for saw- 
mill, 


Dealers’ 


Rigging.—I. J. Anderson, Contr., Green- 


ville, Miss.—Prices on rigging. 

Road Construction._-Manatee County Com- 
Bradentown, Fla. Roads and 
bids opened Nov. 24; E. 


missioners, 





bridges: 


M. Canty, Engr., Sarasota, Fla. 
Road Construction. Mississippi County, 


Road Imp. Dist. No. 1, 
Seey., Osceola, Ark.—improve road ; 
25,340 lin, ft. 
cement-concrete curb and gutter; 2500 lin. ft. 


R. C. Rose, 


584,950 sq 


Directors’ 


yds, cement-concrete paving; 


12-24-in. vitrified clay pipe; 
at Osceola, Ark., and with Pride & Fairley, 
Eeners 


plans, ete., on file 


Sharkey County Com- 
Separate Road Dists. 3, 4 and 5, 
Rolling Fork, Miss.-Bids until Dee. 9; 13.1 
mi. State trunk road between Edgemont and 
Nita Yuma; Federal-Aid Project No. 61; 
107.298 sq. yds pavement; plans, 
ete., with State Highway Dept Xavier A 
Jackson, Miss., and 


Road Construction. 


missioners, 


concrete 


Kramer, Highway Engr., 
on file at Rolling Fork 

Road Construction.—Pitt County, Highway 
. Greenville, N. C.—Bids until Dee. 19 


130,897 sq 


Comsn 

mi. highways; yds. monolithic 
brick pavements, 130,897 sq. yds. concrete base, 
130,897 sq. yds. l-course cement-concrete pave 
ment or 122,717 sq. yds. bituminous pavement 
base, 708 lin. ft. 24-36-in. rein 
forced conerete pipe, 8589 cu. yds. side-drain 
plans, ete., on file; J. B. Harding, 





on concrete 


ditches : 
Highway Engr 

Road Construction._Bolivar County High 
Shaw Separate Road Dist., 
Bids until Dee. 10; 4.5 mi 
Clarksdale and 
Project No. 81; 23,- 
pavement; 60,000 cu. 


way Commrs., 
Cleveland, Miss 
State road between 


Federal-Aid 


concrete 


trunk 
Greenville: 
600) sq yds 
vds. grading; 4080 cu. yds. gravel; plans, 
etc., with State Highway Dept.; Xavier A 
Jackson, Miss., and 


ramer, Highway Engr., 


on file at Cleveland 
Rolling Partitions.—See Building Material 

Roofing.—See Building Material. 

Safe.—See Bank Fixtures 

Safe.—-See Bank Fixtures 

Morrison & Risman, Buffalo, N. Y. 


High-speed saw. 


Saw. 


Sewers,—City of Chandler, Okla., D. D. 
Landsaw, Clk.—Bids until Nov. 25; 
lateral 4 


main and 
sewers in Dist. No. 2; plans, ete., 
from V. V. Long & Co., Conslt. Engrs., 1300 
Coleord Bldg., Oklahoma City. 

Sewer System.—Jennings Cotton Mills, H. 
Pr. Jennings, Prest.-Treas., Lumberton, N. C.— 
Bids to install sewer systef at plant; plans, 
ete., on file. 


Sheet Brass, etc. Panama Canal, A. L. 
Flint, Gen. Purchasing Officer, Washington, 
D. (.—Bids until Dee. 11 to furnish: Sheet 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Risman, | 


Neilson & Co., 602 | 


filing cabinets; 


staples; 


brass; steel bolts; rivets: 
tacks; files; 


wrenches ; 


washers stocks nd 


blades: 
water-closet bowls; 


dies Stillson hacksaw 


pipe fittings valves ; 


turnbuckles; garden rakes; blow 
; varnish brushes; stee] 


folding rules; 


shackles; 
torches; door springs 
measuring tapes; twine i- 


nila tags; carbonized paper; lumber; mill- 


work Blank forms and information (Circu- 
lar No 


Panama Canal; Asst. Purchasing Agents at 


1317) on application to offices of 


24 State St., New York; 606 Common St 
New Orleans, La.; Fort Mason, Iowa; San 
Francisco, Cal.; U. S. Engr. offices throuch 


out country 
Skylights.—-See Building Material. 
Structural Steel. Southern 


Co., 425 Gravier St., New 


Engines g 
Orleans, La To 
correspond with structural steel manufactur- 
ers who may be interested in advantageous 
location for establishment of structural el 
plant, 

Building Material. 

Empire Cotton Oil Co., A. E 
Atlanta, Ga.—Steel tru 
roof weight of 1%-in. tongue and 
boards and 

warehouse 400 ft. long and 50 to 75 ft. wire 


Tiling.—-See 


Trusses. 


te 


Cook, Gen. Supt., 
carry 

groove composition roof for 

Vault._-See Bank Fixtures. 

Vault.—See Bank Fixtures. 

White Motor Co., P! 

Wholesale prices on Baker steam 

throttle valves; Gould steam throttle valves 


Valves.— Carter 


view, Tex 


Electric Plant, ete 

Water-works. Cotton Mills, H 
B. Jennings, Prest.-Treas., Lumberton, N. ¢ 
Bids to install water-works at plant; plans 
ete., on file 


Water-works.—-Sece 


Jennings 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Table Co., W. H. Taylor, Gen 


Taylor-Donolhoe 
Megr., Morris 


town, Tenn.—4 side head hand jointer 
spindle table top boring machine, hanger 
bolt machine for putting hanger bolts in legs 
Water-works Equipment.—City of Perry 
Okla., W. E. Johnston, Mayor.—Bids until 


Nov. 24; water-works improvements; $2500 
dam on Cow Creek; $500 C. I. pipe and s] 

cial castings; $150 valves and hydrants 
plans, ete., from Black & Veatch, Engrs., 


Kansas City, Mo, 

Water-works.—Commrs. of Public Works, 
A. M. Kennedy, Chrmn., Williston, 8S. ¢ 
Bids until Dee. 9; construct water-works d 
tribution system; for furnishing 5875 ft. 1 


to 10-in. pipe; 6.5 tons special castings; 8-i 
valve; 12 14¢-in. valves; 14 valve boxes; lead 


nd packing; for laying and setting 16,125 
ft. 1% to 10-in. pipe; 6.5 tons special cast 
ings: 21 1% to 10-in. valves; 26 hydrants; 20 
from Ryan Engi 
neering Co., Engr., Box 145, Sumter, S. C 
Well-drilling Machinery. Oneida Oil & 
Chas. L. Roberts, Mgr., Oneida, Ky 
Well-drilling machinery. 


valve boxes; plans, ete 


Gas Co., 


Wood Product Manufacturers.—W. P. Law, 
120 Cashua St., Darlington, S. C.—To let cor 
tract for manufacture of parts of 
wood block hames for farm purposes 


several 


Woodworking Machinery.—-Fuller Lumber 
Co., J. J. Mallonee, V.-P.-Mgr., 
N c Woodworking 
planers, 


mill equipment. 


Greensboro, 
including 
trimmers, 


equipment, 


matchers, edgers, planing 





Railroad Construction 


Railways. 

Li Homer.—Construction of a railroad from 
Ilomer, La., to Sibley, La., 
is contemplated ; among those 
J. R. Madden, G. T 
Kenzie, all of Homer. 


about 20 miles, 
interested are 
Shaw and W. A. Me 


Okla., Bristow.—Rumored that constructior 


{if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 








to | 
Nin 
then 
for 


Tl 
day. 
the 
erty 
ing 
sup] 
pan 
stall 
and 
new 
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of an interurban railway is contemplated from Tex., Houston.—A report says that the city Mo., Cape Girardeau.—S rity State B 
Sapulpa via Bristow and Depew to Sham contemplates extending the Municipal Bel organizes pital $40,000 lo S. Med] 
rock and Drumright, 32 mi. Board of Trade Railroad to Morgan's Point, and also to Goose Pres Robt. Kell i Jo A. W 
may be able to give information Creek on the Houston ship channel, besides V.-I.’s d Otto Eggimann, 8 Ir 
Okia., Tulsa. — Construction of interurban converting the road to electric operation; A Mo., Hendrickso Bank of Het 
lines from Tulsa to Mounds, Beggs, Okmul- E. Amerman, Mayor, may be able to give in- ®& hew cones ineptd.; « ‘ 
gee, Henryetta, ete., is under consideration formation. will begi business bout D ] Tose} 
by the Oklahoma Union Rwy. Co. I. F. Crow W. Va.. Logan.—Island Creek Coal Co. has [leusen and J. H. I Mo 
is Gen. Mgr. let contract to the Walter Sudduth Co. of re mig those inter iD 
Ss. C.. Greenville.—Greenville & Northern R.. Princeton, W. Va., to build a line 44% mi. long Ok! Marshall The Marsh State I . 
R. | will apply for charter to succeed the 4 Mud Fork of Island Creek. The contract — wanes is chartered ; capital $15,00¢ 
Greenville & Western R. R. in the operation ®!so covers grading for track to four new urplus $1500; began business Nov. 1 ) 
and reconstruction of its line from Greenville ines of the company yo SEES Ok Sa, Se = Sven a , 
to River Falls, 8S. C., 23 miles. Incorporators ” , Anderson = Mars! ( ! ] 1. B 
are B. A. Hagood, M. R. Rivers and A. R. Street Railways. a “fig may weg ' , 
Young. Fla., St. Petersburg.—W. D. McAdoo con see . 7 " ~ h 
Tex.. Fort Worth.—Texas & Pacific R. R., templates construction of an electric railway , ry Ss je SoM pa 
it is reported, has asked the Railroad Adminis- from St. Petersburg to St. Petersburg Beach rw. Bi 
tration for $4,000,000 for improvements on the Mo., St. Louis.—United Railways proposes s Cc. Her Fidelity I & 
Fort Worth and Rio Grande divisions. E,. F construction of 2 loop lines R. Wells is Re o Her re \ ’ TT 
Mitchell is Ch. Engr. at Dallas, Tex. ceiver, ! ! " ! , 
— - m6 Siow) s cr 1 wh lt ( 
INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST a ee ener ne ee 
way 
Will Make Oak Flooring. National Bank, has begun business under S Int I n Buil rt \ 
The Harris Hardwood Co., Ine.. it is an- the new name; capital $50,000, surplus $12,500 " s l ! 1 st M 
nounced, has bought the property of the | ©. A. Bize is Prest.; 8. H. Brown and Vernon 0 IMUM, 9 Pet I 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Roanoke, Va., and lyatt, V.-P.’s, and L. L. Bean, Cash Ch in, L. B. J ro J. u I 
the plant will be operated to capacity on the Fla., Kissimmee.—Bank of Osceola County A. Capers and B. B, Bishoy 
manufacture of oak. flooring as soon as mo- | i8 the new name selected for the Citizens 8S. C, Lake City.—DPeoples’ B I 
tors are installed. Sales will be handled Bank of Kissimmee; capital $25,000 Will City, capital s i) ! 
through the Harris Manufacturing Co., ®PPly for charter. J. R. Anthony is Prest M. Trulo I DI 
Johnson City, Tenn. The officers of the George T. Singletary and Dr. 7 M Rivers 1 Cart o rt 
Harris Hardwood Co, are Allen Harris, presi- Y<Ps., and L. H. Gedge, Cashr Fex., Bs Se S « 
dent; Mrs. Ida P. Harris, vice-president, both Fla., Palmetto.—Guarantee Investment Co at Co, of B ‘ 
at Johnson City, Tenn., and George L. Wade, C@Pital stock $25,000, is organized to conduc . a Ie i 
secretary and treasurer, Roanoke, Va., the “ Mortgage business, ete.; Roscoe E. Seott, Ne Pr Otis E. I ‘ 
latter having removed there from Johnson Prest.; James A. Howze, V.-P.; Julian D i. Bertr \ ! 
City. S. M. Cloyd, also of Johnson City, will Howze, Secy.-Treas ipit stocl rey : s 
hereafter be located at the Roanoke plant, Ga., Atlanta.—The Auto Finance Co., with H M1 W I 
while Mr. Harris will look after the mills at offices in the Grant Bldg., has been organized other dir rs | P.M. 1 Ww. I 
both places. with E. G. Ottley, Prest Osear Venable Bart a oe ! 
V.-P., and F. W. Alleorn, Jr., Treasurer Tex., Granger.—Granger New Bank 1 
An Important Announcement. Ga., Columbus. The Spencer Co., capital plied for charter Dr A « Mussil. I 
The Aetna Explosives Co., Inc., for the pur- Stock $10,000, is incorporated by R. P. Sper Thos. Zrul ind G r C. Poy v.1 
pose of stopping unfounded rumors regarding Cet, Jr., B. H. Hardaway, B. H. Hardaway Ivan C. Parma, Cas 
its plans, announces elsewhere in these col- JT. and W. G. Cotton, to conduct an insur lr Lav s vs I 
ums that it is not for sale, and that none of nce business. capital stock $10,000 hos 
its properties are in the market, but that it Ga., Cordele.—Cordele Bank & Trust Co., a },, D. I rford, P cM 
is working during this reconstruction period . "@W concern, capital $100,000, is chartered ( Casi 
to play a big part as it did during the war Begins business Jan. 1, 1920. Directors are C :; 
Nine plants and 14 branches are devoting [ Harris, N. V. Whipple, W. P. Fleming, W ” , - . 
themselves to meeting peace-time requirements H. Dorris, R. T. Hurt, James A. Otwell, 0. § weit Stock sev : 
for its products. The headquarters of the Bayesmore, G. C. Lewis. Mr. Otwell is Prest ae wer : Willia W 
company are at 165 Broadway, New York, but Ga., Elberton.—Elberton County Bank, capi ay Se 
it has branches in 14 cities, including these tal stock $60,000, has applied for charter. In v Charlottesvi Farr 1 Me 
in the South: Birmingham, Louisville, New Corporators: P. N. Hawes, C. B. Thornton, J National B pital $100,000 | 
Orleans and Roanoke B. Tate, W. O. Hudson, 8. H. Jones, W. J ’ plu M, bee 
Thornton, H. E. Hawes and T. M. MeLanahan % Shumate is ] A. P 
Machines, Tools, Etc., to Be Sold. of Elberton, and J. W. Newman and J. H. W Hade P H. B.D i¢ 
There will be a public sale at noon on Mon- Beasley of Dewey Rose. \ Lynchburg Commer 3 & 
day, December 1, at the linoleum plant of Ky., Cadiz.—People’s Bank, capital stock Le Corp., a new « I ip ck $10 
the Armstrong Cork Co., Charlotte and Lib- $50,000, is organized to begin business about 0, surplus $10,000 8 rpor Regins 
erty Sts., Lancaster, Pa., this auction cover- Jan. 1. John S. Crenshaw, Prest.; Dr. J. W. | business about De Zz. ¢C ford is 
ing machine tools and equipment, including Crenshaw, H. P, Atwood, J. C. Humphries Pres R. C. Watts, Ist V.-I Shaner 
supplies, of the munition plant of this com- | T- O. Turner and F. B. Wilkinson are inter -d P.; W. F. MeLeod, S 
pany The equipment and tools were in- ested ; w. \ Huntingt« Ilunt N ) 
stalled for the purpose of finishing shells Ky., Dawson Springs.—First National Bank Bar d ti iH ingto D d ight 
and were used but a short time, being quite f Dawson Springs is reported organized I proj to « nd 
new when they were put in. They include follows: J. D. Meadows, Prest.; T. H. oy Huntington N L ‘ 
engine lathes, air compressors, grinders, drill O'Bryan, V.-P.; L. H. Wilkie, Cashr tock $700,000 rpl $300,000 
presses, turret lathes, leather belting, etc. Ky., Stearns.—State Bank of Stearns is in a 
Full particulars concerning the sale will be | COTPorated; capital stock $15,000. Incorpora , 
found in catalogues, which may be had upon | tors, Robert L. Stearns, John C. Butler, H. C New Securities. 
application to Samuel T. Freeman & Co., the Trent, R. W. Henderson and E. E. Barthell 
auctioneers who will conduct the sale, 151! Md., Bethesda.—Bank of Bethesda, capital \ Dotl Si 
21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. $25,000, surplus $5000, is chartered; begins J), 9 $100.00 of | } 
eee —_— business immediately Directors are Edw Ml 
e e L. Stock, Geo. P. Sacks, H. L. Lewis, M. E 
Financial News Ailes, B. H. Howard, M. W. Offutt, E. J Ala., Gadeden— (8 ).—I if 
Stellenger, Geo. W. White, W. R. Tuckerman !” 9-00,0 bonds D 
—_- and Y. C. Wallace. it School Board 
New Financial Corporations. Miss., Picayune—Pearl River County Bank, _ Ala, Mobile— (Road and Br 
“er a new concern recently incorporated, began #15, of Mobile County t J D 
Fla., Fort Meade.—The First State Bank business Nov. 1; capital $25,000; Geo. R. Rea " 1 is president of tl Boat Re i 
of Fort Meade, representing the consolida- | Prest.; C. MeDonald, V.-P.; E. N. Martin, d 1 Commrs 
tion of the Bank of Fort Meade and the First | Cashier. Ark., Bise (Se l rh ! 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if tl Manufacturers Record is r i 
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You Can Stop the Leaks 





In almost every factory, foundry, shop and vard there are a lot of hard-hauling jobs 
which trucks, storage-battery tractors and industrial railways are not suited. 

These are the jobs which run up transportation costs, take men away from their regular 
work and delay production schedules. But they are the jobs for which the Cletrac is particularly 
well suited. 


The Cletrac is a compact, easily handled “During the past two months we have 
and economical tractor. Yet it has power had considerable rush business and found thai 
enough to handle hauling jobs over bad foot- our shipments were being held up on account 
ing where trucks would mire and stall or of the fact that the cars were placed in our 
through places where horses and mules cannot shops, but that they would not be pulled out 
be used. It will stop the leaks in your haulage for possibly a day after they were loaded, and, 
costs. in the meantine, our tracks were clogged, so 

The Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee, manu- that we could not get any more cars in. How- 
facturers of Rex Concrete Mixers, write us as ever, using the Cletrac, we have been able to 
follows: eliminate all of this trouble.” 


Our experienced industrial engineers have proved the economy of the Cletrac 
to many representative factory managers. They will welcome the opportunity to 
investigate and make recommendations in your plant. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


19196 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


erm mee 
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Coal Operators in Elkhorn Field Make Improvements 
Looking Toward Big Production Next Year. 


Whitesburg, Ky., November 21—[Special.]—Coal production 
from the Elkhorn field of Eastern Kentucky for the year 1919 
will not come up to expectations? due to car shortages, the miners’ 
strike and other reasons, and will show a slight decrease from last 
year’s figures, according to some of the leading operators of this 
field, but from present plans and development work being ex- 
tended, indications are that the coal corporations are getting in 
readiness to make 1920 the banner year. Encouraging news 
comes from practically every new field in Eastern Kentucky, giv- 
ing plans of new companies, as well as extensions and increases 
to be made by many of the older companies. 

An inviting new territory is being opened up around Elkhorn 
City, in the eastern section of Pike county, along both the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Within the past few days several corporations have been organ- 
ized following the purchase of coal lands for development. The 
latest is the Peerless-Elkhorn Coal Co., organized by J. B. Ramey 
and others with $100,000 capital. Development work is to start 
at once. Beefhide Creek, in eastern Letcher county, is to be 
opened by a several mile branch line of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
detached branch, which will start from the main line at Myra. 
Large Northern interests will develop the Joe Bentley coal land 
tract of several thousand acres. 

The headwaters of the Kentucky River is another new field to 
be opened in the Elkhorn field—a branch of the L. & N. to be 
extended several miles to the Potter-Wright tract, which is to be 
developed by the Detroit-Elk Coal Co., a million-dollar Detroit 
company. S. L. Bastin, Mater, Ky., will be at the head of this 
work. 

A further extension of the Rockhouse Creek branch road is to 
be made from Caudill’s Branch, where purchases and leases have 
& N. completed its branch 
read to Caudill’s Branch, supplying a half dozen coal companies, 
including the Rockhouse Coal Co., the Midland Coal Co., the 
Caudill’s Branch Coal Co., the Marion Coal Co. and others. An 
other new extension is the Carr's Fork branch out from Hamden. 
A recent contract was let for its further extension to Yellow 


been made. A few weeks ago the L. 


Creek, in Knott county, where the Knott County Coal Corpora- 
tion is starting the work on an extensive development. 

It is announced from Lynch, the central city of the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, on Cumberland River, that the company is still ac- 
quiring large areas of coal lands in the Big Black Mountain see 
tion. It now has over 60,000 acres of coal lands, making it the 
second largest holding company in Eastern Kentucky. The maxi- 
mum capacity of the plant, 10,000 tons, will not be reached before 
next spring, although splendid progress has been made around 
Lynch. 

Although for several years the Wisconsin Steel Co. has been 
developing at Benham, their maximum output has not yet been 
reached. This will be reached early next year, according to plans. 
They have also been adding to their coal acreage recently. 


National Bank Charts Show Great Growth. 


John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, has issued 
three charts relating to the condition of the national banks of the 
United States, showing (1) their growth as expressed by the in- 
crease in their resources, deposits and capital; (2) their stability 
and safety, as shown by their unprecedented immunity from fail 
ure; (3) their prosperity as reflected in their annual net earnings. 
These charts compare the results achieved during the last 51% 
years, from January 1, 1914, to July 1, 1919 (covering the entire 
period of the European war and eight months of “reconstruction” ), 
with the preceding 40 years. 

It is remarked that the first chart reveals a greater growth of 
resources during the last 514 years than in 40 years immediately 
before 1914, and the second shows that the record for the past 22 
months in the matter of immunity from failure has been tremen- 
dously improved in that period, while the third chart shows that 
the annual net earnings increased more during the five years ended 
July 1, 1919, than in the whole 40 years previous. 

The Comptroller congratulates the banks on these results, which 
he says “have been achieved by their sound management, their 
closer observance of law, their able direction and their enterprise 
during these last 544 momentous years.” 





K&J 
All Steel 
Automatic 


Air Dump Car 





K & J 
The First 


AUTOMATIC DUMP CAR 


More than a decade ago the K & ] 
Ail-Steel Automatic Air Dump 
Car was out on the market. It was 
and is today the first. 


It has been tested, and proved its 
widest variety of services. 


Made in two capacities, 16 and 20 
cubic yards level full. It is the 
only Air Dump Car that is abso- 
lutely automatic; that is not de- 
pendent upon the train line for 
power to operate; that is unique 
today in a field of its own. 


K & J All-Steel Automatic Air 
Dump Cars are operated from 
stored air. Each car carries a res- 
ervoir sufficient to dump and right 
itself two or more times. 


TRADE MARK 





Our bulletin contains valuable in- 
formation on the K & J Air 
Dump Car and its operation. 


Yours for the asking. 


THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MFG. CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


(Broad Street House, 
London Offices: \ New Broadway, E. C. 
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Grade-One Liquid 


Creosote 




















Crecsoting over two million feet of lumber with Carbosota Creosoi 


(Vapor seen is exhaust steam. Photograph taken in winter.) 


Carbosota—a Guarantee of Efficiency 


CARBOSOTA is not merely a trade-mark, but 


a guarantee of efficiency. 


Specifying Carbosota Creosote Oil — with em- 
phasis on CARBOSOT A— is positively the only 
safe course in purchasing a preservative for creosot- 
ing wood by non-pressure processes. 


The name, CARBOSOTA, is a guarantee of 
an absolutely uniform preservative. It is a highly 
refined, pure coal-tar creosote oil, particularly de- 
veloped for non-pressure treatments, and conforming 
to standard specifications. 


CARBOSOTA has been developed in response 
to the appeals of the largest American consumers. 
who by long experience have learned that there is 
no better preservative than coal-tar creosote oil. 
However, they also know that ordinary creosote oil 
must be refined to make it physically fit for non- 
pressure work. 


CARBOSOTA was established as the standard by the 
issuance of Specification No. G-174-A-I (note new num- 


ber) of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, likewise Specification R-828-A of the United 
States Railroad Administration, a justification of our claims. 


Everywhere in the United States; CARBOSOTA is 
obtainable at reasonable cost in packages of one gallon to 
tank cars of 10,000 gallons. Carbosota is always the same 

each gallen produced under absolute laboratory control. 


(Green wood cannot be eff ec tively creosolc d by non-pres- 
sure processes. It should be air-dry. In regions of moist, 
warm climate, wood of some species may start to decay he 
fore it can be air-dried. Exception should be made in such 
cases, and treatment modified accordingly. ) 


Technical service, detailed recommendations for applica- 
tion of wood preservation obtainable gratis by addressing 
nearest office. 


The / 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Dostor St. Lou Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit) Dallas New Orleans = Bir ngham 


Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle 
eoria Atlant Duluth Milwaukes Bangor Washington 
Toledo Johnstow Lebanon Youngstow ‘ imbus Liuffalo 
Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem I beth Lb ore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montre rerento 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S Sydney, N.S 
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Creosote VI 
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Tank-car (10,000 gallons), 1-gallon can, 5-gallon can, 10-gallon can, | wooden barrel. (Any quantity may be conveniently obtained.) 
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AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


NOT FOR SALE AND NONE OF 





ITS PROPERTIES IN THE MARKET 





This emphatic statement is made to set at rest 
unfounded rumors regarding the Company’s plans. 
Aetna Explosives Co., Inc., is working with unshaken 
determination to play the same big part in these days 
of reconstruction as it did during the days of war. 


Nine plants and fourteen branches are devoting the skill and 
knowledge gained during that struggle to the big job of peace- 
time needs. ‘This organization is trained to meet the require- 
ments of both the large and the small user of explosives and to 
satisfactorily serve its customers both old and new. 


Aetna Explosives are powerful, dependable, safe. Insist on 
getting them. If your dealer does not sell them write us and we 
will make sure you are promptly served. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. New Orleans, La. Pottsville, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. Roanoke, Va. 


St. Louis, Mo. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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At the Brass Foundry of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, Huntington, W. Va., Arnold 
ingenuity conceived the practical utiliza- 
tion of waste gases from the crucible pits 
to heat the core and mould ovens. 


Provision there for efficient routing end handling of 
material, uniform lighting and excellent ventilation is 
typical of Arnold design and construction. 


Arnold service assures YOU of similar economies in con- 
struction and operation. 


Our booklet—‘‘Arnold Answers to Industrial Problems’’ 
—will be of interest to you. We will gladly send it upon 
request. 
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THE 


~ FIRST 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 














Liberal Treatment 


We endeavor to give to all our customers, small as well as large, the 
most liberal treatment. Customers will not expect valuable service to be 
supplied without cost, yet we offer freely in connection with our banking 
business, information and service along trade and collateral lines, for the 
purpose of aiding our customers, present or prospective, to expand and 
increase their business. Address our Commercial Service Department. 


Deposits . . . . . «~~. $179,000,000 
Resources, over. , $260,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 

















HAVE YOU BONDS FOR SALE? DALLAS, TEXAS 
DALLAS TELEPHONE COMPANY BONDS 


WE BUY ALL CLASSES OF MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
“BELL SYSTEM”’ 


INCLUDING CITY, COUNTY, SCHOOL, 
PAVING, -ROAD AND DRAINAGE 

$100,000 First Mortgage, 5%, 15-year Gold Bonds. Subject to 

prior sale. We will sell to yield 6%. 


(The Haanchelt Bona (3: Gane. 
CASLER-LINZ SYNDICATE DALLAS, TEXAS 


39 SQUTH LA SALLE ST.. CHICAGO 


== 

































Contractors and Manufacturers 


TIME CHECKS 


ters for Seals 
Brass rs 





JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
First National Bank Building CHICAGO 





We purchase SCHOOL, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. Southern Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 7 ae oe Se " 
THE J. F. W. DORMAN COMPANY 

BALTIMORE, MD. 





Write us if you have bonds for sale 





NOTICE 


The Oscar T. Smith Company 
Manufacturing Bank Stationers o 8 , 
407-9-11 E. SARATOGA STREET : i the representative engineering organizations 

CS. Se. : : carrying cards in our Professional Advertising 
Department. The Manuracturers Recorp 
goes to the people you want to reach. 


OSCAR T. SMITH 
President 
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The Largest National Bank in the South 


Liberal Accommodations to 
Manufacturing Corporations 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BALTIMORE 











LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire Issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE 
A. H. S. POST. President. 


F.G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 

















MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 




















THE BANK OF ALABAMA 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA 


R. + rt + - - President. 
J. MIN - . - - Vice-President. 
FOSTER HAMILTON - - -_ + Cashier. 


We Solicit Your Business 








First National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
J. M. MILLER, JR., President. 
W. M. ADDISON, Vice-President. 
CHAS. R. BURNETT, Vice-President. 
ALEX. F. RYLAND, Cashier. 








FOR INFORMA TION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


We Are 
BOND SPECIALISTS 


Communicate with us when desiring to issue or sell city, 
county, school, road and other bonds. Advice cheerfully fur- 


nished. 
WE'L, ROTH & COMPANY 
139 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Chicago 











CITY, COUNTY 
SCHOOL and DISTRICT 


WE BUY BOND 


Correspondence Invited from Officials and Contractors 


SIDNEY SPITZER & CO. 


Southern Branch: BELL BUILDING, MONTGOMERY. ALA, 


New York  Cimcinnati Toledo 










Mercantile Library Building 










THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hopkins Place, Redwood and Liberty Sts. 


Capital, - : $1,500,000 
Surplus and Profits, over $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER, President. 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President. 
PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-President. 
CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-President 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier. 
WM. R. WEBB, Assistant Cashier. 


Department for Savings, 344% Interest. 


Safe Deposit Boxes. 


We Buy Bonds 


and furnish legal advice 


We deal in city, county and district bonds cover- 
ing school, road, lighting, water-works and other 
municipal issues. 


We are prepzred to assist in drawing up 
legal proceedings leading up to and in- 
cluding the issuance. 


We invite inquiries from municipalities and 
contractors. 


THE SILVERMAN-HUYCK CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


W. L. SLAYTON & co. 


Dealers in 


City Road 
County School 


Township Drainage 
TOL E Bo, oO 


We buy Munici; ( s ect to 
ir beir ‘ ontract it ving the iss Write our 
re biddir for M ! Dp r 








Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, La. Dallas, Tex., Tampa, Fla 





Philadelphia Detroit Dallas 
Powell, Garard & Co. 
39 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
We buy Southern Municipal Bonds 


(County, City, School, Road and Drainage Dist,) 
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544 per bonds awarded to the National 
City Co. of New York at $3197.50 premium. 
N. C Kinston (Road) Sold to A. B. 
Leach & Co. of Chicago at 100.45 and 
$600,000 of per cent 
June 1, 1919, and of- 


cent 


interest 


Lenoir County 5 serial 


bonds, dated 
Noy. 10. 

N. ¢ Lexington Election called 
for Nov. 25 on $75,000 bonds. J. T. Hedrick is 
Mayor; J. V. Moffitt, Clerk Town Commrs. 

N.C., Louisburg 
will be 

funding 


5-15-year 
fered on 
(School).- 


Water, Sewer) 

M. for 
water and sewer 
Address A. W 


(Funding, 
until 8 P 


$38,500 


sids received Dee. 5 
$25,000 
bonds 
Alston 
N.C 


Sle per 


and 
cent, 25-year 
Clk 


all 6 per 
Village 
(Road) 


bonds of 


Sale of $385,00( 


townships in 


Lumberton 


of cent seven 
com 


Bruce 


Robeson County in September was not 


pleted and the bonds were re-sold to 


Craven of Trinity, N. C., at par, less expenses. 

N. C., Marshall—(Road).—Bids will be re 
until 16 for $95,000 of 6 per cent 30 
townships 


1920. J. 


ceived Dee 
year $1000 denomination bonds of 7 
of Madison dated Jan. 1, 
will of Deeds. 

N. C (Road).—Bids will be re 
ceived M. Dec. 1 for $100,000 of 5% 
per cent denomination 
McDowell County, 
dated July 1, 1919. 
Chrmn. liighway 
County. For 


County; 
Roberts is Reg. 

Marion 
until 11 A. 
$1000 serial bonds of 
1940 to 1949, and 
Hugh F. Little, 
McDowell 
De- 


optional 
Address 
Commission for 
particulars see Proposals 
partment. 
N. C 
will 
or 5% 
Union 
inclusive =. € 


Bridge) Bids 
for $100,000 of 5 
$1000 denomination bonds of 
1921 to 1945, 
County 


(Road and 
until Dee. 1 


Monroe 
be received 
per cent 


County, maturing serially 
Long is Clk. of 
Commrs. 

a. 
No 


the 


(Road 


was 


Bridg 
Nov. 15 for 
denomination 


Morganton and 
bid 
$17,000 of O per cent 
Fork Township, Burke 
not Address 


satisfactory received 
S1000 
bonds of Lower 


they 


serial 

County, and 

J. R. Howard 
N. 


Sold 


were sold, 
C., Morganton—(Road and Bridge) 

Nov. sv tu J. B. Duke, Somerville, N. J., 
at par accrued interest, $30,000 of 5 per 


bonds 


and 


cent $1000 denomination 30-year serial 


of Linville Township, Burke County 
(Road). 


Avents 


N. ¢ 


30-year 


$6000 of 6 per cent. 


District 


» Raleigh 
bonds of 
in Wake County, near Raleigh, have been sold 
to Bruce Craven of Trinity, N. C.; previously 
Iredell County 


Ferry Road 


reporte 

= 
that an election 
of Wake 
Commrs., 

me 
18, 
nomination, 
dress T. H 

N. < 


20-year 


erroneously as in 
(Sanitarium) Reported 
will be held Dee. 16 on $100,000 
County bonds. Address County 
Voted 
bonds ; 


Nov 
de 


Ad 


Mount 


over 6 


Rocky (School) 


$30,000 of not cent. 
$100) or to 


tattle. 

. Trenton—( Road) 
bonds of Jones County have been 
Prudden & Co., 


per 
suit purchasers. 
—$50,000 of 6 per cent. 
sold 
at a premium of $1000 to 
Toledo, Ohio 

m= rrenton per 
bonds of White Oak School District have 
of $200 to Bruce 


(School) $15,000 of 6 
cent 
been sold at a premium 
Craven of Trinity, N. C 
Okla., 
Dex 16 
County 
Okla., 
recently voted 
The Mayor. 
Okla., Bristow—(School).—Election reported 
Nov 17 $25,000 Address School 
Board. 
Okla., 
works) 
000 light 
Mayor. 


Election called for 
Carter 


Ardmore—( Road) 


on about $750,000 of bonds of 
Address 
—( Water, 


have 


Commrs 


Light ).—$45,000 bonds 
Address 


County 


Depew 


been approved. 


on bonds. 


Grandfield (Sewer, Light, Water 
Reported voted $10,000 sewer and $75, 
Address The 


and water-works bonds. 


Okla 


asked 


Henryetta—(Water).—Bids reported 
until Nov. 15 for $200,000 of 5 per cent 
20-year bonds. Ira Martin is Mayor 

Okla., McAlester (Water). Bids were 
until 7.30 P. M. Noy. 17 for $125,000 of 

cent bonds Address The 


asked 
per 
Mayor 
Okla., 
Board 
election 
Okla., Poteau 
101 to C. Edgar 
$24,980 of bonds. 


Okla., 


Oklahoma (School). — School 
asked the mayor to call a special 
for $820,000 of 
(Funding) 


Honnold of 


City 
has 
bonds 

Reported sold at 
City, 


on Dee. 6 


Oklahoma 


Tecumseh—(Road).—Reported that an 
will be held Noy. 28 
of Pottawattomie County 
Commrs, 


$500,000 of 


Address 


election on 
bonds 
County 
Okla., Tonkawa—(Water, Light).—Reported 
voted $60,000 water-works extension and $15,000 
electric-light-improvement bonds. Address 
The Mayor. 
Chesterfield Reported sold 
Trust Atlanta, 
interest, $25,000 bonds of Chester 


A. Sherrill is Chrmn. Board 


s. C (Road) 


to the Company of Georgia, 
at par and 
field County. G 
of Public Works 

Ss. C., Due West—(Municipal) 


exceeding $16,000 


City bonds 
offered will, 
private s: 


not recently 
it is reported, be disposed of at 
Address The Mayor. 
S. C., Greenville — Fire Depart- 
City contemplates issuing $300,- 
for 
pital, $50,000 fire department and $100,000 street 
improvement; HH. C 
S. C., Walterboro 
Election called for Dec 
20-40-year 
and D. B 
Chattanooga 


the 


(Hospital, 
ment, Street) 


Oo) of bonds: $150,000 city hos 


municipal 
Harviey is Mayor. 


(Street and Sidewalk) 


9 on $0,000 of not over 
bonds. John D. 
Black, Clerk and 

(Paving Bids will 
office until 11 A 
paving bonds as follows: 
Dist. No. 218 
9-year. A. W. 


6 per cent. Glover 


is Mayor Treas 
Tent 
be received at Mayor's 
M. Nov. city 
No. 214, $15,281.28 
all 6 per cent 
Mayor 
Dover (Road) 
ealled for 
County bonds 


~9 for 
List $13, 
SSS.SO ; Cham- 
bliss is 
that 
$100,000 of 


County 


- Reported an 
Nov. 20 on 


Address 


Tenn., 
election was 
Stewart 
Commrs. 
sold 
pre- 
10-20- 


Reported 
$75 


cent 


Tiptonville—( Water). 
Bond Co., 
$7000 


Tenn., 
to Hanchett Chicago, at 
interest, of 6 per 
Tipton is Mayor. 

Tenn., Jackson—(Drainage).—The $82,200 
Madison County Drainage Dist. No. 4 sold 
Nov. 5 to the People’s Savings Bank of Jack- 
son, Miss.. and Caldwell & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., are 6 per cent 6-15-year serial, $500 de 
nomination ; dated Jan. 1, 1920 

Tex., Austin The State 
Education Dist. 
issued in various parts of the State to a total 
of $135,975, the issues ranging from $800 each 
upwards, and including $15,000 each for Cush- 
ing Independent Dist. and Union In- 
dependent School Dist., $9000 for Denton.Com- 
Dist. No. 49, $5800 for Jackson 
Dist. No. 5, $6750 for Karnes 
Dist. No. 31, $4500 for Chero- 
kee Common School Dist. No. 40, $4000 of 
Whitney Independent School Dist., besides 
sundry other amounts of $3500 or less for vari- 
ous districts. Altogether, 48 districts are rep- 
the 


mium and 


year bonds. C. B 
of 
on 


toard of 
school bonds 


-(School). 


has purchased 


School 


School 


School 


School 


mon 
Common 
Common 


aggregate. 

Tex., Breckenridge—( Road).—Stevens County 
is reported to $3,500,000 of road 
Address County Commrs. 


resented in 
have voted 
bonds 
(Road).—Sold to Wm. R. 
Louis and Taylor, Ewart 
& Co. of $1.500,000 of Washington 
County bonds at a premium of $37,500. Also 
reported they will retire $40,000 of levee bonds 
which they own and have options on. 


Tex., Brenham 
Compton Co. of St. 


Chicago 


(Water-works) City will 
January $400,000 bonds for 
Address The Mayor 
El 


Tex., Cisco 


vote early in on 


improvements 


Tex., El Paso—(Road) Paso County 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


voted $800,000 bonds on Nov. 15. Addregg 


County Commrs. 
Tex., Galveston—(School).—Galvestor 
$5000 of 


School 


Authorized 
of Common 


have 
bonds 


ty Commrs. 


eent 20-year Dist. 
No. 7. 
Tex., ll be 
of 5 
ilves- 


Murch, 


Galveston—(Causeway).—Bids 
received until 3 P. M. Dec. 1 for $100, 
per cent 20-40-year $1000 denomination 
ton bonds. Address John M 
County Auditor. 

Tex., Lufkin 1 dis- 
patch to the Manufacturers Record from J. ¢, 
s that 
pav- 
the 
pora- 


County 
(Paving, Sewer).—Spex 


Carter, Secy. Chamber of Commerce, sa 
Lufkin has voted $100,000 bonds for str 
ing and $50,000 bonds for the purchase by 
city of the Lufkin Sanitary 
tion. Election held Nov. 19. 

Tex., Marlin—(Fire Department).—Bi 
until Dec. 10 for $26,000 bor 
for City Council. A 
issue is also offered. Address The May 

Tex., Mercedes (Funding).—Sold rees tly to 
J. L. Arlitt of Austin, Tex., $16,000 of 7 per 
cent $500 denomination 2-30-year city warrants, 
Waco— (School ).—$150,000 of 5 per cent 
school $1000 re- 
cently sold is reported, purchased by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, at par 

Tex.. Wichita Falls—(School).—$100.000 of 3 
per cent $1000 denomination bonds, dated April 
5, 1919, were sold recently at 98.509 and interest 
to Sweet, Causey, Foster & Co. of Denver, 
Ewart & Co. of Chicago 


Sewer C 


will 
be received 


thorized sale by 


Tex., 


30-year bonds, denominati 


were, it 


Col., and Taylor, 
jointly 
Va., 


Pianters 


rhe 
Mer- 
State 
per 


Fredericksburg— (School) .—Sold 
National Bank, Farmers & 
chants’ State Bank and Commercial 
Bank, all of Fredericksburg, 


bonds at 


$50,000 of 
$75 permium 

Roanoke—( Market, 
Election called 
$1000 denomination bonds, 
$250,000 market, 
dra 
=. 2 


cent 
Va 


School) 


Street, Sewer, lark, 
for Nov. 24 the 
dated Jan. 
$500,000 


ige, 


icker 


per cent 
1, 1920, as follows 


and road, $250,000 sewer and 
$50.0 park and $200,000 school. P. 
Clk. 
Salem 
- Election 


$110,000 of 5 per cent 


street 


is City 
Va., 


Sewers). 


(Auditorium, Firehouse, St: 
ealled for Dee. 2 
15-30-year town bonds as 


auditorium 1,000 


follows: $500,000 public 
firehouse, pavements and 
denomination $500, dated Feb, 1, 1920. 
Smith is Clerk of Council. 

(School). — Reported 
5 per cent. $5000 de- 


Walburn, Prest. 


$50,000 =streets, 
sewers ; 
J. Horace 
W. Va., Huntington 
Nov. 15, $450,000 of 
nomination bonds: H. C 
Board of Education 

W. Va., 


voted 


(Road).—At the election 
Anthony’s Creek 


defeated > 


Lewisburg— 
on Nov. 15, $27,800 of 
District, Greenbrier County, 
Paul C. Hogsett is Clerk County Court. 


bonds 


wert 


Financial Notes. 


The Liberty National Bank, Columbia, 8. 
proposes to increase its capital stock 
The People’s Bank, Bowman, §. C., will in- 
crease its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Bank of Mount Olive, N. C., will 
capital stock $25,000 to 


Citizens’ 


increase its from 
$100,000 

The 
increased 


Tex., has 
$25,000 to 


Celina, 
from 


stock 


State Bank 


capital 


Celina 
its 
$35,000. 

of Tampa, Fla.. 
$250,000 


Bank & Trust Co 


its capital 


Citizens’ 
will increase stock from 
to $1,000,000. 

The Palmetto Fire 
S. C., will increase its capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $400,000 with a surplus of about $120,000. 

A report from Richmond, Va., says that the 
Old Dominion Trust Co. has purchased all 
the and good-will in the United States 
and Canada of the British & American Mort- 

Ltd., of London, and that the assets 
more than 4500 mortgages with 32 
of over $7,000,000. 


Insurance Co. of Sumter, 


assets 


ro ve 
gn ge 


Co., 
include 


total value 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 





that 
pav- 

the 
0ra- 


will 
: au- 
4000 





